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MemoTxah from Diocesan and other Provincial Boards of Educa- 
tioUy and other applic(xtions for aid towards the apprenticeship of 
Pupil Teachers ; towards their Annual Stipends ; and for ex- 
hibitions to enable them to complete their education as School- 
masters in Normal Schools, as well as for assistance towards 
other Annnal Expenses of Elementary Schools. 



I. Memorial from the Archdeaconry of Derby. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council 

on Education. 
The respectful Memorial of the Board of Education for 
the Archdeaconry of Derby. 

SHEWETtt, 

That your memorialists constitute a district Board of the 
General Educational Society for the Diocese of Lichfield ; that 
they have an uicome depending upon annual subscriptions, 
amounting to about 230/. per annum ; that they have received, 
since the Board was constituted in 1839, donations to the amount 
of about 3000/., including a donation of 1000/. from one gentleman 
towards the erection of a commercial school at Derby. 

That, besides contributing largely towards building and main- 
taining a diocesan training school for masters at Lichfield, they 
have expended upwards of 2000/. on the erection and maintenance 
of a commercial school at Derby, so that the money received in 
donations is reduced to about 500/., and the annual cost of these 
two institutions is at present 186/. out of their income of 230/., as 
stated above. 

That under these circumstances their means are very limited 
for extending education, or improving its character, within the 
county of Derby. They have, however, taken some measures 
towards the furtherance of these important objects ; and, among 
others, they have made small grants to young persons above 13 
years of age, to be employed as teachers in the schools connected 
with the Board, hoping thereby to give increased eflSciency to the 
schools, and to commence the training of a valuable body of 
schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. 
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That, having a training school for masters, to the support of 
which nearly half their income is devoted, ihey find that they have 
not funds at their disposal to support a training school for female 
teachers, which is very much needed. 

Your memorialists, therefore, earnestly pray your lordships to 
take into consideration, — 

1 . The expediency of giving more effect to the measures already 
adopted on a vory small scale, but with considerable success, for 
retaining, by small payments, the sendees of young persons who 
have been examined and approved as subordinate teachers. 

2. The importance of encouraging and supporting good train- 
incr schools, by sending to them a certain number of young persons 
who have been employed as above, and have received satisfactory 
testimonials of character and aptitude for their calling. 

3. The best mode of providing, in the several parishes and 
districts of the country, where schools are required, such a main- 
tenance for well-trained teachers as is due to so important and 
honourable a calling. 

Walter Aug. Shirley, 

Archdeacon of Derby , President, 



II. Letter from the Secretarjf of the London Diocesan Board of 

EdiLcation. 

_. London Diocesan Board of Education, 

My Lord Duke, 7d, Pall Mali, March 20, 1846. 

I BEG permission to call your Grace's attention, as Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on Education, to a subject of 
paramount importance in promoting elementary instruction in 
national and other public schools. I mean the raising up and 
training of a sufficient number of competent teachers. 

The age of 20 is the earliest at which a person, however well 
qualified, can be supposed to take charge of a school ; and as the 
period for training in the National Society's, and other institutions, 
never exceeds three years, 17 is the earliest age for beginning such 
training. The difficulty of finding proper subjects at that age, 
(and the difficulty increases wiih every year beyond it,) is acknow- 
ledged by all who have the management of training institutions ; 
for if there be that intelligence and those attainments which are 
desirable in one who is to be formed for teaching others, the busi- 
ness or profession is already fixed at the age of 17 or 18 ; and the 
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advantages that can ulUmately be held out are not suffident to 
induce a youth to alter his position in life. 

To begin to educate a boy from the age of 13 or 14, (the latest 
period of his being allowed by his parents to remab at a national 
or parochial school,) would involve an expense which no resources 
at present available would be adequate to meet. 

A plan has been devised by the London Diocesan Board of 
Education for supplying this pTeparatcry traimng at a small cost, 
and at the same time rendering essential service to large schools, 
by placing in them assistant teachers. This plan will be best 
explained to your Grace in the accompanying extracts from the 
Reports and Circulars of the London Diocesan Board. 

Your Grace will perceive that the most intelligent and advanced 
scholars of both sexes are allowed at the age of 14, (their parents 
being induced to keep them at the school until that age,) to compete 
for exhibitions of 10/. a-year and upwards, given by the Board, upon 
condition, when elected, of giving their services as assistant 
teachers in large schools, and receiving at the same time instruc- 
tion from the master or clergyman, if not otherwise provided. 
Thirty of these young persons are now acting in schools under the 
Superintendence and with the pecuniary assistance of the Board, 
and in many instances a small allowance from the several local 
Committees is added. Their services are generally much valued, 
and their progress in preparing themselves for training institutions, 
as tested by periodical examinations, is most satisfactory. It is 
for the purpose of soliciting the aid and encouragement of the 
Committee of Council on Education that I have taken the liberty 
to make this statement to your Grace. The funds at the disposal 
of this Board are sufficient to secure the three or four years' pre- 
paration for 30 or 40 of those pupil teachers ; but when the period 
arrives for commencing their training, the Board is unable to 
maintain them any further. The number of those young persons, 
whose training is to be provided for annually, is at present ten ; 
and if the Committee of Council would offer, under such regula- 
tions as their Lordships might deem proper, a few free nomina- 
tions to any of the training institutions under the inspection of the 
Committee of Council^ and in connexion with the Established 
Church, a small sum of 300/. or 400/. per annum would suffice 
to diffuse emulation through all the schools (212 in number) in 
union with this Board. 

b 
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. I have, therefore, to wquert, oa the part of the Managiag Com- 
mittee of the London Diopesan Board of Education, aad with the 
sanetion of the Lord Bishop of London, its President, that your 
Grace would he pleaM to take this autyeet into your ebuaidefa- 
tion, and move their Lordships of the Committee of Couiwil on 
Education to come fo a favourable decision thereupon. 
I am» my Lord Dulw, 
Yquv Grace's very obedient bumUe Servant, 

Richard Burgbss, 
£^narwry Secretary. 
To His Grace ttie IXvk^ of BoocltQgb. 



ExtrmoUft^om th$ Fifth BepoH of the London Diocesan Board of 

" The measure which has chiefly occupied the atteution of the . 
Board during the past year* is that of raising up, and preparing a 
certain number of boys and girls to be asait^tants in schools while 
they are in preparatory training for becoming mast^s or mis- 
tresses in due course of time. 

" The acknowledged difficulty of finding fit subjects for tr^ning 
institt)tion$, at the age generally fixed for their admission^ first 
induced the Managing Committee to turn their attention to this 
subject ; but on account of the many elements which enter into it, 
some tiirie must elapse before the plan can be practically and fully 
carried Out. 

'* The consent of parents, as well as their interests, must concur 
in the appointment of a pupil teacher ; and for that purposfi . 
parents must be made aware qf the mode in which their children 
may advance to an honourable and useful occupation. Provision 
for carryiiig on the education of the successful candidates must 
also be made ; a moral superintendence equivalent to that which 
a religious parent would exercise, should be secured* The benefit, 
of the school where the pupil assistant is placedj^ should be con- 
sidercJd, and tb6 pfbSpects held put to the parents o( the boy or 
girl, dins as it were adopted by the Board, must npt be delusive. 
These and other considerations of equal importance, render the 
working out of this scheme no easy task for the committee^ but the 
rfesults alfeAdy obtained from one short year of trial, are such as 
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to encourage tfa« Board to pursue their plan with redoutfled 
vigour. 

'* The ComiBitfeee cannot offer a better proof of the Bueoess 
which has attended this bnmeh of t&ir labours, Uian that which is 
afib^ded in the report presented to the Gomtnitlee of Privj 
Council on Education by their Inspector. 

'' The BJBY. Fi C. Cook observes^ ' I hattf inspected spools in 
y/hidi these youths are employed, as^ for exataple, at St. Jdhn's 
Hoiton, Hanipsteady Christ Church Chelsea, and Baldwiti's 
Gardens, in wbidi their assistance is highly vakred, and I am 
convinced that the plan wiD be faund practicable and most 
beneficial." Hie quaMfieation of seme of these youths' he adds, 'are 
extremdy creditable to the schools in which they were educated.* 
After speaking.ili high terms of the qualities and attainments of 
one of the! youths in particular, the Inspector dddt, ' those em- 
ployed in the other 8dKR>i9 are hardly inferior in attainment.' '' 



(Circular.) 

LdNDGWr WOClSAN BOA«f) tft fflWJeitlO*. 

Prudent, iU Mighi kotu dnd Mghi keb. the Lord BiIhop of tloktov. 

The limitect resources hitherto placed at the disposal of the 
^gsltA^ have been nearly exhausted in providing for the inspection 
and periodical examination of schools in union ; but by the recent 
appointment o^ the Rev. jP. C. Cook to the office' of In3peptor of 
Schools unde^ the authority of the Government, the Board has 
been relieved from the largest item qf its annual expenditure. 

'the Committee now propose to turn their attention to those 
other objects for which thd Board was originalljr formed. 

One objeef is i6 bring into union with the Board as many as 
pos^ble of the schools existing in the diocese, the terms of nnion 
being similar to those which are proposed by the National Society. 
One htritdred and ibrty-five schools of stil descrtpticrns are nbw in 
union ; but it is desirable to increase* thfe humbter, that ififbrfifiation 
as to the state of education in the diocese, may be collecte 
afiii circulated with af vieW to protoiotin^ its e'xtension aifd 
efficiency. And such increase will, it i^ hoped, be made in due 
course'- 

Iri the ifteantrme, it is proposed, for the encoutageftteAt of such 
children as may remain at school until the age of 14, as well as 

J2 
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for the advantage of large schools generally, where there is but 
one master or mistress, to contribute towards the maintenance of a 
certain number of pupil teachers; and thus to raise up a succes- 
sion of masters and mistresses for National and other schools out 
of the schools in union with the London Diocesan Board of 
Education. 

The Board has for some time had this measure in contem- 
plation^ hoping that considerable improvements may be made in 
some of the largest schools and in the poorest districts. The 
selecting one or more of the best scholars in a National School, 
and making them assistants in teaching the lower classes, has been 
very successful in several instances ; but in most cases where such 
assistance is especially needed, the managers of the schools find 
considerable difficulty in raising the necessary funds. 

The Board is now prepared to receive applications on behalf of 
either boys or girls, of the age of 14, who are willing to submit to 
an examination, in which the age, character, and attainments of the 
candidates, will be taken into account, as well as the necessity of 
the school or district where they may be placed. 

The candidates approved as pupil teachers, will be placed on 
the books of the Board for two years, with the privilege of being 
continued for a third year if circumstances, in the judgment of the 
Board, appear to recommend it, receiving in weekly payments as 
follows : — 



BOYS. 

For the first year . £lO 

For the second year 13 

For the third year 16 



GIRLS. 

For the first year . £9 

For the second year 12 

For the third year 14 



At the end of two years it is proposed to elect out of the whole 
number of pupil teachers^ three males and three females, to be 
nominated, free of expense, to some of the National Society^s, or 
Diocesan Training-schools. 

Applications may be addressed to the Honorary Secretary, 79, 
Pall Mall, stating the name, age, and qualification, of the candi- 
dates, and of the Schools from which they come. 

None but schools in union with the Diocesan Board will be 
allowed to furnish candidates. 

At a meeting of the Committee of management of the London 
Diocesan Board of Education, held 11th March, 1844, it was 
resolved : — 
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'* That the statement and plan for raising up pupil teachers 
now read^ be adopted^ and that the same be printed and circulated 
among the Metropolitan Clergy.'* 

(Signed) C. J. Lokdon, President. 

Richard Bukgess, Han. Sec. 

79, PaU Mall, 11th. Much, 1844. 



III. Letter and Memorial from the Clergy of the Borough of 
Macclesfield and Reply. 
Sir, Hutbifield, Macclesfield, January 19, 1846. 1 

I HAVE the honour to enclose you a Memorial from the 
Clergy of this town to the Committee of Council on Education, 
relative to the painful position in which their committees have 
placed themselves by providing superior masters for their daily 
schools^ or in which they feel themselves situated by not having 
sufficient funds to secure such teachers as will be satisfactory to 
the Government Inspectors of Schools^ and creditable to the Church 
of England. 

I am desired to request that you vrill have the kindness to lay 
the accompanying Memorial before my Lords at tlie earliest 
possible opportunity. 

I have the honour to. remain^ Sir, . 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) H. G. Baily, ( Clerk,) 

Secretary to the Meeting. 

The Secretary to the Committee of Council 
on Education* 



My Lords, Macclesfield, January 16, 1846. 

We the undersigned Clergymen of the borough of Mac- 
clesfield, most respectfully beg permission to lay before your Lord- 
ships a statement of our views and feelings respecting the present 
position of our National Day-schools, as regards providing such 
an education as the wants of the rising generation demand. 

The necessities of the people, together with the grants which 
some of our schools have received at your Lorships* hands, have 
made us exceedingly desirous to provide for our schools such masters 
and mistresses as are competent to impart an elementary education 
to the poor, which would at the same time be satisfactory to your 
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Lordships* Inspector! of Schools, and also worthy of the Oburch 
of England, as the churoh of the people of this lapd. 

We beg to acquaint your Lordships that to accomplish this 
desirable object, great em>rts have been pnadf, and are being made 
in this town ; it is, nevertheless, with extreme regret we are com- 
pelled to own that there is no reasonable hope of its attainment in 
the present situation of our schools. 

Some of our committees are prevented by want of funds from 
providing such funds as the exigency demands. 

In those schools which have dischai^ed their old masters and 
mistresses, and, €ts in some cases, have doubled their salaries, to 
secure the services of competent individuab from the National 
Sooiety*s, or other training colleges, the annual expenditure so far 
exceeds the receipts, as to eause most serious apprehensions, that 
their services must be dispensed with, unless some aid be immedi- 
ately granted by way of annual endowment to sueh schools. 

We therefore most humbly beg to be permitted to direct youF 
Lordships' attention to tha necessity theie is that some speedy 
measures be adopted for the effectual maintenance of daily schools 
in the manufacturing diatricta, in Fhtch the wealthy are so dispro- 
portionate in point of numbers to the operatives. 

It will afford us sincere pleasure to be permitted, indivichiaUyj^ 
to lay before yo^r I^or^^hjpii ^^^tia^tics of tlie schools under our 
superintende^Qlp^ 

We beg ta subscribe ourselves 

Your Lordships* most obedient Servants, 

(Signed) W. C. Cruttbnden, A.M., Minister qf Macclesfield. 
Charles O' Neill Pratt, M.A., Curate of Christ 

Church. 
John Bonnet, LL.B., Incumbent of Suttov. 
p. G. BA^^.y, A.M., Ineumb^ qf HurdsfieM. 
Hw^X Bi^iANip, A.B., Jbioimbent of St- F<f9fJ^s,, 

Macck^ldf 
William Crump> Incumbent <f St. Feters. 
J. M. RoiMTJC^Y, A.B., Assistant QuraieofJkfiaccleffielfiL 
A. P. LusGOAinE,, B.A., Assistant Curate of Christ 

Cli^rch. 
A. Qmhi>K, B.A., Assistant Curate qfSt. Georges, 
Henrt Jarvis, A.B., CurqU ofHurdsfidd. 
TTo the Q9mfmit«).Q| Cp^ncW, oi^ H^upsU^n. 
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I GoiiiiiuttoeofGoiindloiil:dacfttfoii,Privy ; 
Oooncil Office, Downing Street, 
Reverend Sir, January 21, 1846. 

I gAVf£ the boiior to ^knowledgtf the recaipl oP the very 
important Memorial of the Ciergjr of Maeclesfield, on the inade- 
quacy of existing local resources, for the payment of the salaries 
of masters and mistresses of elementary schools in whose efficiency 
the clergy can have a confidence to be established only by their 
character, proficiency, atid skill. 

This Memorial shall, without delay, be placed in the hands of 
the Lord President of the Council, who will, t have no doubt, at 
the earliest convenient period, bring under the special consideration 
of the Committee of Council on Education the prayer of your 
Memorial^ in order that their Lordships* attention may be directed 
*^to the necessity that some speedy measures be adopted for the 
effectual maintenance of daily schools iti the manufacturing districts^ 
in which the wealthy are so disproportiotiate in point of numbers 
to the operatives.*' 

I have the honour to be^ reverend Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) J. F. Kat SHurri-BwoBTii, 

The Bey, H. G. Bailjr^ Hu^dafield, 
M^clesfietd. 



IV. Zetter from Wm. Bulkeley Saghes, Esq, M.P., conveying 

' a Memorial from the Clergy and Laity of Carnarvon. 
My Lord Duke, Carlton Club, March 4, 1846. ' 

The enclosed petition has been forwarded to me from the 
borough 6f Carnarvon by highly respectable and influential 
parties, who have requested me to transmit it to you as President of 
the Committee of Council on Education. 

The petition embraces many points and urges the utility of the 
scheme with such force and clearness, that 1 consider it wholly un- 
necessary for me to do more than to add my humble testimony 
(as the representative? in Parliament for Carnarvon and a resident 
in Wales), to that of the memorialists of the urgent necessity of 
providing i^tieans of establishing a better system, of education for 
the poor in that part of the Principality. 

I have the honour to be, toy Lord, 

Your Grace's obedient Servant, 

Wm. Bulkeley Hughes. 

To His Gn^se the Duke of Bucdeugh, K,Qf 
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To the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

The respectful Memorial of a Meeting of Gentlemen^ 
lay and clerical, held at Carnarvon^ on the 24th 
January^ 1846> 

Humbly Sheweth^ 

That your memorialists are deeply impressed with the 
absolute necessity of an improved system of education for the 
working classes in the Principality. 

> That though Wales forms an integral portion of England, yet, 
owing to the general poverty of the country and the difference of 
language, the great mass of its population is far behind that of 
England, in educational advantages and intellectual culture. 

That within the last few years greajb efforts have been made, and 
are still making, to supply the deficiency of the country in these 
respects ; a considerable number of National and other schools have 
been erected, and every available means resorted to with a view 
to bring the rising generation under proper discipline and instruc- 
tion. 

That hitherto one great obstacle has lain in the way, and in 
many cases has rendered all exertions almost inoperative, viz., the 
want of a supply of efficient masters and mistresses. Numerous 
applications are continually making for suitable persons to under- 
take the charge of schools recently erected, but without avail. 

For tliis the reasons are obvious, viz., — 

1 . The average salary of school-masters in the Principality does 
not exceed 25/. per annum, and thus there is no inducement for 
young persons possessing the requisite qualifications to offer 
themselves for the work. 

2. The existence of two languages, the Welsh being the ver- 
nacular tongue of nine-tenths of the children in these schools, the 
teacher has to instruct them through the medium of an acquired 
language, and thus the difficulty of obtaining competent persons is 
increased. 

3. Owing to the poverty of the country 'generally, there is no 
possibility of raising a sufficient fiind, whereby young persons 
possessing capabilities (but without the means of supporting 
themselves) can be relieved of the cost of maintenance whilst 
undergoing the necessary instruction to qualify them for taking 
fhe charge of schools. 
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That under these circumstances your memorialists venture lo 
appeal to your Lordships for some assistance to meet the pressing 
exigencies of this country^ though it appears from the Minutes of 
Council that grants are made only towards new buildings^ the 
erection of any additional building seems unnecessary in the 
present state of education; the large National Schools lately 
erected at Carnarvon afford ample accommodation for the work- 
ing of such an institution as this district now requires. 

That your memorialists would respectfully suggest the adoption 
of the following scheme (subject to any modifications which your 
Lordships may think necessary), as appearing to them most likely 
to secure the desired object, viz., that your Lordships be pleased 
to grant assistance to provide fittings and apparatus to establish a 
Model School in connexion with the Normal School at Carnarvon ; 
that the Conmiittee of the Model School be enabled by and from 
the Committee of Council, to provide small stipends for the sup- 
port of such a number of apprentices as may both render the 
instruction in the Model School an example worthy of imitation, 
and may afford the means for the selection from the body of the 
apprentices, at the close of their period of training, of suitable 
masters for the village and rural schools ; that such apprentices 
be chosen at an annual examination by the clergyman and 
inspector of schools; that a certain number of apprentices be 
singled out to finish their training in a National School, and be 
enabled to do so by a grant from the Government ; and especially 
that the Committee of Council devise some mode by which the 
Trustees and Committees of Schools may be enabled to raise the 
salaries of the masters to some suitable scale, thereby securino- 
the services of a respectable class. All this to be done on an 
extension of the principle of making grants in aid of local efforts. 

Your memorialists respectfully submit that some such scheme 
as the above (though it may involve some deviation from vour 
Lordships' usual course) seems especially called for under* the 
peculiar circumstances of the Principality. From an intimate 
knowledge of the country, a thorough acquaintance with the 
genius and habits of the people, and, after some years' careful 
observation of the working of the present system, your memo- 
rialists would state it as their deliberate conviction that every 
attempt at education, with the machinery as now in use, must 
prove a failure. The schools already established, as well as those 
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in the coarse of erection, will be in the hands of persons entirely 
incapable of conducting them, and thus become worse thatl useless ; 
whereas the establishment of a system for a supply bf well«trained 
masters and mistresses with adequate salaries, Would rdse the 
character and mental tone of the rising population, bpen to them 
sources of intellectual pleasure^ and secure a continuance amongst 
us of the blessings of social order, loyalty, and religion. Other 
collateral advantages would accrue from the adoption of such a 
system; the English language would becotne more generally 
known, consequently the administration of justice In our courts 6f law 
would be much facilitated, and there would be no oocftsion to 
employ interpreters as at present 5 some of the rites of the church, 
too, still administered in English, would be better understood, and 
more duly appreciated by the people generally, and then Wales 
would become one with England in law, in language, and the 
character of its education. 

Your memorialists earnestly and respectfully request your Lord- 
ships to ^re your favourable consideration to this their urgent 
appeal^ and, as in duty bound, they will ever pray, 8cc. 

Thomas Thomas, CAamrUtn. 
R. Williams, M.A., 1 o^^ .^, 



V. letter from Henry S. BrigM Esq., JhAl 
Dear Sir, Hull, Jawiiy 10^ iws. 

I HAVE not troubled you about tU^ St. James** Natkoal 
School at this place for a long time, aod I would not do ao wvw 
but that I feel compdlfid s<> to do from a sense of the. respontilMlity 
I have taken upon myself by being s^ mc^inly ilM^tnoMfttal in the 
erection of the schools. 

They are answerbg the most sanguine expoetatjoiM Whadh I ever 
indulged in when pleading for a grant frqm^ th^ Privy CocukiI and 
National Society, but as regards the boys' school, a period hv 
arrived when^ without aid is afforded us i^rQia the CWiweil or 
National Society, our usefulness will be mo&t seriouslgr impeded. 
We have an average of 220 to 240 boys in at^endanee^ aiyi only 
(me master. Our funds will not admit of our engaging furftlwr 
assistance, and unless some aid be afforded^ I ^^i feel il mj 
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duty, (reluctant as I should be so to do,) to send a portion of the 
diildren away, for the number is too great for any man, single- 
handed, to take the charge of. We have at present, a most ex- 
cellent master from the Westminster Training School, but the 
work is kilUnff him hy inches, and my object in writing to you to 
day is to ask whether the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council 
on Education, would make a yearly grant for an assistant master, 
or <me grant to be vested in the trustees, and the yearly interest 
whereon would suffice to pay an assistant. I urge the case strongly 
fipom a deep and growing conviction, that the great work of Na- 
tional Education is only half done by the new building of school 
rooms. To make them eflScient, I am quite sure yearly support 
must sooner or later be aflForded. 

I am very truly. Dear Sir, 

Your obediently, 

Henry S. Bright. 

J. p. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., 
&c. &c. &C. 



VI. Letter from Rev. W. B. Bowditch, St. Andrew's, fFc^efield. 

^ Si Andrew's School, Wakefield, 

OIK, March 12, 1846. 

I BEG leave to inform you, that St. Andrew's School Com- 
mittee accept the grant made by the Committee of Council, 
towards the purchase of apparatus. I beg also to present our 
best thanks to their Lordships for this, in addition to their former 
liberal grant. 

I have to beg the favour of your direction, as to the mode of ap- 
plying to their Lordships for a grant in aid of pupil teachers and 
master and mistresses' salary. In reference to the first of these, 
I may ventupe to say, that the strong recommendations of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors upon the subject, apply with tenfold more 
force to these schools than to any I have yet seen. The best 
monitors we can get, are worse than ridiculous, owing to the 
utterly deficient character of the education given throughout the 
town, and as it will take some considerable length of time to 
remedy this — not to say that the employment of monitors at pre- 
sent reta^ the cure- rather thap decelerates, there seems, an. im- 
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perative call for some better provision. The monitors so dislike 
the task of teachings as to perform it most sulkily, and at the 
change of the lesson to beg permission to return to the class. If 
this were refused^ the children would be taken away. A small 
payment would be enough to secure the services of pupil teachers 
in many instances^ and I have now a boy of the age of 13^ who 
promises to be a more than commonly efficient schoolmaster^ whom 
we can have bound for 3 years for 15/., paying 4/. the first year, 
and 51. and 61. in the two following ones. This boy's parents 
wish him to be a schoolmaster, as they prove by offering to accept 
this sum, when he can get from 6 to 8 shillings a week in a brick- 
yard. With reference to the salaries of masters and mistresses, I 
tnost earnestly hope that the time is not far distant when the 
Committee of Council will have the power of relieving us of some 
portion of our present burden, and of enabling us to offer a fair re- 
muneration for the labour and talent employed in the education 
of the children of the poor. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 
Your very faithful Servant, 

W. R. BOWDITCH. 

J. p. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., 
&c. &c, &c. 



VII. Letter from H. Holden^ Esq., Worcester. 

My Lords, Worcester, February 20, 1846. : 

On behalf of the Committee of the Worcester Boys 
National Schools, I beg most humbly to lay before the Com- 
mittee of the Lords of Her Majesty's Privy Council of the Council 
on Education the following candid statement of their position, and 
to crave your Lordships' assistance. 

That before the erection of the Diglis-street new school-rooms, 
(and towards the erection of which we have to thank your Lord- 
ships for the munificent grant of 300/.,) the annual expenditure 
of your Committee exceeded their receipts by the sum of 50/., 
and in order to pay off the heavy bank balances against them, 
which necessarily increased year by year, your Committee have at 
various times been obliged to sell out a large amount of their funded 
property ; and that, if they are compelled for the future to resort to a 
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similar mode of paying off the excess of their expenditure over 
their receipts^ which in future years will amount to at least 30/. 
per annum, in the course of a few years they will have no funded 
property whatever left. 

That your Committee have 616/. 3*. Ad., 3^ per Cents, now 
standing in the names of three trustees for their use and benefit. 
On the balance being struck on the 1st of January in the present 
year, at their bankers, it amounted to 41/. 6«. 4c/. against the 
school account, and in addition to which there were outstanding 
liabilities to the extent of 15/. 

If your Lordships have it in your power to render us any per- 
manent assistance to meet our annual expenditure without trenching 
for the future upon our now small and very reduced funded pro- 
perty, your Committee would be most truly thankful, otherwise 
they see no resource left open to them but to resort to their former 
mode of liquidating these bank balances — ^that of continuing to 
sell out their funded property so long as it lasts, and when none 
remains^ then as a dire necessity to close one of their two schools. 

Every means has been exerted to increase the annual subscrip- 
tions, as will be testified by the accompanying printed appeal, 
which was extensively circulated, but all in vain. 

At the present time, the branch school at St. Martin's much 
needs the yard being laid down with Broseley bricks, but as it is 
estimated that the cost would be 15/., your Committee were at 
once obliged to abandon doing the same although extremely 
necessary. 

I remain, &c., 
(Signed) Hyla Holdek, Solicitor. 
Joint Hon. Sec. with 
James Henrt Wilding, Clerk. 

The Lords of the Committee of CouncU 
on Education. 



Worcester Boys^ National Schools. 

At a meeting of the Committee, held on the 18th of November 
1844, the Lord Bishop of the Diocese in the Chair : — 

It was Resolved, — 

" 1st. — That the appeal to the public now read be printed 
and extensively circulated in the City of Worcester. 
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*' 2nd- — ^That if, in consequence of such appeal, a sufficient 
annual sum can be raised, a Girls* School be forthwith established 
ifi the upper room at the Diglis National School." 

TTie Committee of this Institution, while deeply regretting the 
necessity of such an a|)peal as they are compelled to make, are 
firmly convinced that a Want of information as to its peculiar 
claims upon benevolent support, has alone prevented its receiving 
that patronage to which it is so justly entitled* They have, 
therefore, determined t^ lay before the public a plain statement 
of the present circumstances and future prospects of an Institution, 
of the vtility of whieh there can be but one opinion ; which has 
conferred so much local benefit upon the rising generaticm ; earnestly 
but respectfully inviting more extended co-'operation from the 
wealthy and humane, anxious that the stigma should no longer 
attach to the faithful city, that her National Schools should be 
in debt« 

For many years past the income has fallen very considerably 
short of the necessary expenditure ; while the ^reetion of the New 
School-room» in Diglia (rendered imperative by circumstances, 
a;id for which it will be seen most liberal assistance was afforded 
by the Societies) has added considerably to a yearly aecumulating 
debt to the bailk-*^now amounting to al least 356j« In conse- 
quence of want of funds, one of the spacious roolns, desigtied to 
accommodate 250 children, id unavoidably closed — except on Sun- 
days, when if is occupied by the St. Peter's Girls' Sunday School 
— although a numerous population^ in the immediate^^ neighbour- 
hood, would, at once, supply the required number of children, 
who are now '^perislring fof lack c^ knowledge.*' 

The following statenaenf is slibmitted ; and it is earnestly hoped 
that this local appeal in behalf of ''the little ones of the household 
of faith" residing within the walls of the city, will meet with a 
liberal response. 

Donations and Subscription* will be thankfully received at 
either of the Banks, or by the Secretaries, Rev. J. H. Wilding and 
Mr. Hyla Holden. 

The Committee beg respectfully to urge upon those who feel 
themselves unabls t6 contribute more than Five Shillings annually, 
that such contributions would be of great service, for it is to annual 
subscriptions that the Schools must look for permaneidt silpport. 
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ESTIMATB or £zFXm>irURB AND RbOEIPTS rOR THB YlAR BKDING 

3l8T Decbiibir, 1844. 

... BECSIPTS. ... 

. £. i. d, 

SupsCriptions, includiug 21/. from the Dean 

and Chapter 108 

Dividends on Stock 27 10 

Children's pence — 

*Diffli8 School^ the ^hole < £i6 10 
+St. Martini, a.proportion . 9B 10 

55 



190 10 
. Balance deficient 191 

PAYMENTS.' 
DiGLis School. 
Salary to master, who does not 
receive any portion of the 
children's pence .... £15 

Teachers 4 3 

Bjtnt for.«ne vear and a quarter 32 
Booki * /.•....... 6. 0. 0* . 

Coals . ........ . 3. 0. 0. 

Ifecidentah . 6 11 

— — £121 

St. -Mahtin's Scfloot. 
Sialarjf to ma&ter of Upper School, 
wl)o receives in addition a 
portion of hifi children's pence £10 
Ditto, to master of Lower School, 
who also" deceives the whole 
ofhis children's pence . . 20 

Teachers 6 11 

Alteration in offices .... 36 

Books . . • '. *. . . 10 
Coals ....... 43a 

Incidentak . . •. ". '. •. •12- 0* 0- • " 

-^ — !_._• £159 

286 a 

Balance and Interest due to Messrs. Berwick) g^ ^^ ^ 
& Co., on Ist January, 1844 . . . ./ 

£381 10 



* Number of boys in Diglis School, 130. 
t In St. Martin's Upper School, 120 ; Lower School, 130. 
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ESTIMATB OF FuTURB ExPBNDITUBB FOR BOTH ScHOOLS. 

Subscriptions 105 

Dividends on Stock 27 10 

Moiety of average produce of Sermons ... 30 

Children's pence • • 50 

212 10 

Average yearly deficit, irreipecHve of the) on ia n 

proposed DigUs OirU" School . . | 29 10 

£242 



£• 0. d. 

Salaries to masters and teachers • . • • 117 

Expenses • . . 50 U 

Repairs, average 15 



£242 



Account of the Diglis School Building Fund. 

Cr. £. 8. d. 

Donations 264 

Sale of Stock 306 

Grant from Privy Council ...... .300 

Ditto from National Society •••••• 150 

Ditto from Diocesan Board 80 



1100 
Balance deficient • 167 



£1267 



Dr. £. 

Purchase of land and expenses . . . • . 362 
Contracts for erection of Building and boundary 

walls 800 

Fittings up 32 

Extra expenses in finishing 30 

Architect's Commission ...•••. 43 



8, 


d. 
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COMMITTEE OP COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 



1845. 



Report i hy the Rev. John AUen^ on Schools inspected in the Counties 
of Berkshire, Buekinghamshirej Hampshire, Hertfordshire, 
Kent, Surrey J Sussex, and fViUshire. 

Mt Lords, King'g CoUege, London, 240i Febnuiy, 1846. 

I HAVE the honour to lay before your; Lordships a report 
or schools inspected by me during the past year in the eight 
counties which form my district; namdy, Berkshire; Buckingham- 
shire^ Hampshire^ Hertfordshire, Kent, Surrey, Sussex, and Wilt- 
shire. 

In these counties there are the following Church schools, aided 
by grants from your Lordships : the dates of the receipt of the 
application for aid in each case will facilitate reference to the 
infomation given in previous volumes under the head of statistics 
of application for aid. 



I 



Arborfield • • • • 
Burghiield . • • • 
Beenham .... 
Brightwell .... 
Hermitage • • • 
Hunt and Rnwombe .. 
Maidenhead • • . 
SteYentoD • • . • 
Stanford in the Vale . 
Sunningdale • • . • 

Books. 

Brickhill. Little • . 

Crawley, North . • . • 

Drayton Beauehamp . ^ 
Fulmer • • • ... 

Princes Risborough • 

Stoke Pogis. • • • 

Stoke Hamoud . • • 

Stoke Maodevilla • • 

Tbornborongh • . . 

Upton cum ChalTey • 

Whaddon . • • • 



PMt Town. 



for Aid. ^ 



Wokingham 
Reading • 
Newbury • 
Wallingford 
Kait Ilaley 



Mai 

Abiogdon 
Great Faringdon 
Windsor . • 



Fenny Stratford • 
Newport Pagnell • 
Tring .... 
Gtenards Cross • 
Princes Rbborougli 
Slough. . • .^ 
Fenny Shatford • 
Wendover. • . 
Buckingham • «. 
Slough. . • . 
Stony Stratford ^ 



29 July, 1840 
14 July, 1842 
14 Aug. 1840 

12 Aug.*1840 
17 Mar. 1843 



24 Dec. 1844 
16 Mar. 1842 



4 Nov. 1840 
12 Sept. 1843 
27 Oct. 1843 

4 Sept. ,, 
19 Aug. 1840 

6 April, 1842 

7 Feb. 1843 

12 Aug.* 1840 

13 Aug. , , 
2 Feb. 1841 



Mr, AllerCs Report 



Hants. 

Alton 

Alyentoke 

Bentley . • • 

Biirley •••••••• 

Bishcpstoke •••••• 

Boldre, East ••••#• 

Baughnrst 

Brading, (I. W.) 

Compton ••••••• 

Colmere. • • 

Caritbrooke. •«•#.% 

OhilboUon 

Grookli«m in Crond^ttn % : • 

Golden Common . • , • • • 

Eling, North 

Sling Biimbri4f99 * « » 9 • 
6o8))ort •••«•••• 

Hamble-le-Rtee 

Hook ...«»••• 
||i^nningion« 9 f t e • r 
Holdenourst • , • • « • 
King! Somborne * • • • • 

Meonitoke 

Milford. ••»».#• 
Mepn, East •••«••• 
Owsleburj ••••••• 

Poitsmouth VUtori« School < 9 

,, BrQa4^.In&ntScbopl 

Southampton, St. Mary • • • 

fihray * • • 4 * • • « « 
Seifaomef •••••«! 
Steep ..,.•••• 

Twviord 

Ticnborne «•••••, 
Winchester, St. Peter Cheekehill • 
lyinchester. Si Maurice . • • 

Hb^ts. 

Abbotts Langley 

Bennington ••••*•,• 

Burnham Green 

Box Moor ••••••• 

Buntit)gfor4 ••••*• 

Chipperfield • • . •' • # 

Furneuz Pelham 

Hoddesdon • • • • t • » 

Hormead, Great • • • • • 

Leavesden ••••••• 

Marsworth ••••••• 

Pirton 9 f •/•••«# 

Shenley » « • 

Tring ^ t 

Tylers Green ••••.. 

Willian 

Watfnrd • . • 

Wiire , 



Poit Town. 



Date of Application 
for Am). 



Alton . • • 

Gk)8port • • 

Farnham • • 

Ringwood • • 

Winchester . 

Lymington • 

Basingtoke • 

Brading • . 

Winchester • 

Alresford . • 
Newport, (I. W.) 

Andover • • 

F»mh»m « # 

Winchester • 
Southampton . 

»» • 

posport • • 
Southampton * 
Basingstake , 
Newbmy * 1 
Christenvirch • 
Stoekbridge • 
Bishops Waltham 
Lyipingtpn « 
Petersfield, • 
Winchester • 



JLiWAMIgwMI 

Alton . . 



Iton 

Petersfield. • 
Winchester . 
N^w Alresford 



Abbotts Langley • 
Qteveiiage • 
Wejwjrn . 



Kings Lanffley 
Buntingford 
Hoddesdon 
Buntingford 
Watford . 
Tring . . 
Hitchin • 
Barnet • • 
THog . • 
Penn • • 
Hitchin . 
Watford . 
Ware . . 



1 Aug. 1840 
26 April, 1841 

2 Feb. 1842 

19 Aug.*1841 

20 Aug. 1840 

7 July, 1842 

3 April, 1843 

4 June,' 1842 

8 June, , , 

12 ^une, 1843 
24 June, 1841 

13 July, 1842 
18 Mar. 1844 
11 Aug. 
18Feb« 

21 Not. 
4 Aug. 

10 F*b, 



1842 
1841 
1842 
1840 
1842 



17 Not. 1841 
8 Sept. 1840 
8 June, 1841 
3 Jan. 1844 

28 Oct. 1840 

12 Oct. *1843 

5 Sept. 1840 
17 May, 1843 

3Au«. 

5 Jan. 
30 Jan. 
12 July, 
19 Feb. 
14 Sept. 1840 

1 Dec. 1843 



1841 
1843 

1842 






17 June, 1844 
15 Jan. 1841 

18Se'pt'l841 

8 Mar. 1844 

15 Feb. 1841 

27 Jan. , , 

5 Aug. 1842 

17Alig.'l841 



15 Jan. 1842 
26 Feb. , , 



8 July, 1641 
24 Junei 1843 



on the Southsm Didrict. 



Knrr. 
Aihford* • . • 
Barming • • • 
Brenchley • • • 
Buckland • • • 
Bexlej . • • • 
Chidding^ 
Cranbrool 

,, MilkhouM-street • • 

Canterbury, St Paul • . • • 

JDeptford 

Eltnam •••••••• 

Fawkham, Hartley, tfnd Longfield 

FritteQdefi • 

Greenwich Infant School • • ' • 
Hanietaham ^ • • • • • 
Loom .•••..«• 
^eppham 

Maidstone. • ^ • • • • • 
New Chnrch » • • • ' • • 

Stoqe • f 

Stone and SwasBCombe • • 9 

StQokbury t • 

Southborongh *••••• 

Standforth . ^ • . • • • 
Tenterden ^ » . • • • • 

Woolwicli « • • • • ' • Y 

Woodchttfcb •••••• 

Wiotham ••••••• 

SURRXT. 

Bermondify, S^ James • • • 

Battereea * 

Beddington. #••••• 

ComptoQ p 

Gamberwell. •••••• 

,, Craufurd-street . • 

Clapham, St. James • . • « 
Godalmijig^ •••«•• 
Hersham « r • * * * * 
Ho}mwoo4 • f • • • • • 

]Laa|betb, South 

Mickleham 

gewington » » 
Dtherhithe ...••• 
,, Gieen-stieet • . ' t 
mdimond, St. John • • * • • 

Shere ••••••• t 

Viigiaja Water • 

Wrecclesbam ^ . • • • • 

Wopersh f » • • • • • 

SUSSKX. 

Albourne ^ » • • t < • 
Alfriston ...•••• 
Barpham >#••••• 
Broadwater .,••••• 
Brighten •••••»• 



Pott Towo. 



Ashford • 
Maidstone • 
Lamberhurst 
Dover • • 
Dartford • 
Seven Oakee 
Oranbiook. 



BUham • 
Partford • 
Cranbfook. 

Maidstone. 

Jiochestet • 



New Romney 
Lam))erhtu8t i 
Dartford • 
Sittiogbonm 
Tonbridge • 
Hythe • . 
Tentarden • 
• 
Tenterden. 
Wrotham . 



Cri^don • • • 

Guildford • • . 

Catqberwell ' • • 

j> * • • 

Clapham • ' • • 

Goaalming • • 

Walton . * . . 

Dorking • • • 

l^mbetb • • • 

Leatherhead • • 

Newington • . 

Rotherhitbe • • 

Guildford . , . • 

Farnham . * . « 

Guildford « . « 

Hnrat Pierre^iikt 

Seaford • • « 

Arundel • • * 

Worthing . ' . * 



Data of Applieatioi 
for Aid. 



May, 1841 
UNov. 1840 

14 Aug.* 1840 

14 Aug.* 1840 

• • 

4 liar. '1 840 

15 D^ 'l841 



19 Jan. 1842 
4 Aug. 1840 
4 May, 1841 

20 Nov. ,, 



9 Oct. 1840 
16 April, 1841 
22 Not. 1843 

9 May,' 1843 
10 Aug. 1840 

1 Nov. 1843 
19 Feb. 1844 



5 Dec. 1840 

24 Nov.' 1841 
10 Aug. 1840 
12 Aug. ,, 

31M'ar.'l841 
1 April, ,, 
3 July, ,, 

15 April, 1844 



25 Sept. 1840 

6 Aug/ 1840 
2 Dec 1842 

10 Jan. , , 

7 Mar. 1843 
18 Aug. 1840 
16 Sept. 1841 



14 Nov. 1842 



14 Aug. 1840 
l2D86r •• 



b2 



Mr. Aliens Report 



Bredd 

Chichesteri St. Pancras . 

Catsfield 

Hoathley, West • . • 
Hastings, St. Mary . . 

Hove 

Hartfield 

Hellingley • • . • . 

Henfleld' 

Lewes .••••• 

Lurgashall 

Merston • • • • • 

Newhayen 

Portslade 

Peasmarsh • • . . • 
Pyecombe . * • . • 
Kacton and Stoiighton • 
Ripe •••••• 

Slaugham • • • • . 

Steyning • • . • . 
Sayera Common • . • 

Southwick 

Withyharo, St. John's . • 



Wilts. 

Avebury. • • • 

BIddeston . • . 

Bower Chalke • • 

Bradford • • . ' 

Chiseldon • • • 

Charlton « • . 

Cricklade • » • 

Compton Bassett . 

Cheverell, Great . 

DerryHill . . . 

Everleigh . » . 

Fonthill Bishop . 

Fisherton Auger • 

Lydiard Milicent • 

Landford • • • 

Market Lavington • 

Melksham • • * • 

Mere • . • • 

Marden • • • • 

Monckton . • • 

Norton Bavant. . 
Stratford Sub CAstle 

Stert . . . • 

Semley . • • • 

Swallowcliffe • • 

Swindon • • . 
Tisbury. ... 

Westwood . • • 

Wraxall . . . 

Wootton Basselt . 

Warminster • . 
Whiteparish 



Pott Town. 



Northii 



Battle . . . 
East Grinitead 



Brighton' • • 
TonbridgeWelli 
Hailsham • • 
Steyning • • 



Petworth . . . 
Chichester 
Lewes • • . 
Brighton • • 
Rye • • • 
Brighton • • 
Chichester. • 
Hailsham • . 
Cuckfield • . 
Steyning • . 
Hurst Pierrepoint 
New Shoreham 
Tonbridge Wells 



Marlborotigh* • . 

Chippenham • • 

Wilton. • • . 

Bradford . • • 

Swindon . . . 

Shaftesbury . • 

Cricklade . • . 

Calne • • ' • • 

Devises . • • 

Calne • • • . 

Pewsey . . . 

Htndon • . . 

Salisbury • • . 

Wootton Bassett • 

Salisbmy . . . 



Melksham. 
Mere • • 
Devizes 



Warminster 
Salisbury • 
Devises . 
Shafresbtry * 
Salisbury • 
Swindon • 
Heodon « 
Bradford . 



Wootton Bailsett . 
Warminster • 
Salisbury . . , 



Date of Application 
for Aid. 



IJ&n. 1842 
i June, f, 



12 Aug. 1840 
17 Dec. 1841 



30 July, 1840 
27 May/ 1843 



30 Aug. 1840 
4 Feb. 1842 
8 Sept. 1840 

11 „ ., 
18 Jan. 1842 

8 Aug.* 1840 



1842 
1841 
1843 
1843 
1840 



17 Mar. 

8 Oct. 

14 Dec. 

12 Aug. 

1 Sept. 
12 Aug. 

5 Dec. y, 

17 June, 1842 

28Nov.*1842 

18 Jan. 1844 
4 Dec. 1840 
7 Jan. 1842 
7 April, 1841 
4 Feb. 1842 

23 Mar. 1843 
22 Sept. 1840 
25 Aug. ,, 

2 Sept. 1843 



2 May, 1843 
2 Sept. 1840 
I'^Aug. ,, 



6 April) 1843 

12 Jan. 1844 

»Oct. 

3 Sept. 



1840 



4 May, 
23 Feb. ' 



1842 
1842 



on the Satii/iem District. 5 

In these eight counties there are also the following schools^ 
aided by a grant from Her Majesty's Treasury. 



Gounties. 



Berks • 



Bucks • 



Hants 



Hbrtb . 



KiSNT 



Name of School. 



Appleton 

Gholsea .••••.••• 

Harwell 

Hinton ••••••.•• 

North Heath, in Chieveley .... 

Reading, St. Giles 

Sparsholt 

WinkHeld 

Bletchley 

Lavendon ; 

Leckhampstead 

Muraley . • . • 

North Manton 

Stoke Goldington 

Winslow * • , 

Alresford 

Brightstone 

Broughton ••.••..« 
Bursledon ••.••.•. 

Calbourne 

Crondall 

East Cowes 

Emsworth .•.••••. 

Fordingbrtdge 

Fratton in Portsea • 

Headley 

Kinggtun Gross, in Portiiea\ • • • 

Lyss 

Milton 

Odiham ....•• 4 • • 

Overton « . . 

Petersfield 

Portsea • • . • 

Southampton, All Saints, Bedford-place 

Wallop (Lower) 

West End, iu South Stoneham • • • 

Woodhay (East) 

Yateley • • . 

Baldock . • 

Berkhampstead * • ^ 

Hertford Heath . • 

IcHleford . • 

King's Langley ••••••■. 

Lymington • . • 

Sandon 

St. Albans 

Stevenage ..••••«. 

Watford 

Yardley 

Bexley 

Broadstairs 

Deptford (St. Nichohs) 



AmoootoC 
Grant. 



£. 
35 
62 
50 
30 
75 
150 
40 
70 



50 
49 



60 
25 
60 
72 
80 



80 

80 

20 

48 

60 

52 

75 



126 
115 



62 10 
42 
62 10 
30 



50 

120 
77 

126 

140 

100 
46 
72 
50 
50 



200 
100 
75 
50 
66 
150 
40 
50 
92 
60 
40 



160 

145 

50 



Date of Gnat. 



6 Dec. 
20 Mar. 
20 Nov. 

4 Aug. 
15 Jan. 

20 Jan. 
30 , , , , 

21 Sept. 1839 



1837 
1839 

1838 
1840 

1838 



23 May, 1840 
27 Dec. 1838 

6 Mar. 1839 
21 Nov. 1835 
16 Sept. , , 

6 June, 1840 
2 Oct. 1841 

27 July, 1836 

7 June, 1837 
18 Nov. 1835 
30 Mar. 1836 

25 Jan. 1837 
9 Jan. 1836 

28 Sept. , , 
6Fel). 1839 

24 June, 1837 
5 Nov. 1834 

12 Jan. 1839 
5 Nov. 1834 
2 Jan. 

21 ,, 

13 Oct. 
5 Jan. 

21 June, 1837 

21 Oct. ,, 
16 July, 1836 

1 May, 1839 
9 Nov. 1839 

22 Dec. 1837 
10 June, 1835 

2 Aug. 1834 

18 Aug. 1838 

16 June, 1838 

14 Dec. 1839 

26 Dec. 1838 
12 Nov. 1836 

25 Jan. 1837 

27 July. 1836 
28.lune 1834 

5 May, 1838 

17 July, 1837 

19 Apr. 1837 

20 July, ,, 
19 Dec. 1835 



1841 
1837 
1841 
1839 



Mtk AIM* Report 



Counties. 



KameofSehool. 



Attoiini of 
Grtat. 



DateofGraut. 



KEMT---eoil, 



Wilts 



Eytisferd * % 

EaitF&rleigh ••..•• 
Grave§end ••••••• 

Oreemrich (Burial Ground)* • . 

Hoo 

Zjambeihttnt 



Northfleei • • • 

Paul's Giajr . • • 
P^f«»toii^ by Wingham 

Rolvenden • • • 

Sheerne8S . • • 

Sydenham . 4 • 

Walam . , . 



SURRBY . 



Albunr «•••••«• 
Blackfriara (Gieen Walk) . • • 
Chiddingfold • ,. • ^ ^ • 

Clapham 

Clayg«te • • « 

Ham 4««««.«.* 
HorleyRow •.•••«. 
Lambeth, (St. Mary) • • • . 
Leatherhead. .,•••• 
Mertott ».•«•••• 
Mitcbam (Lower) • • « • • 
Molesey (West) , . • « • 

Rotherhithe 

Southwark, St. George the Martyr « 
Wandsworth. «••.••• 
Wimbledon ••«•.••• 



SrssEx • 



Barcombe •••«,•• 
Bolney «•••••• 

Bosham *•••«•• 
Brighton, Kent's Court. • • 
Clayton (St. John's Common*) • 

pitchUng 

Eastergat* 

Klstead ....... 

HadlowDown « « • . • 

. Hastings 

^ Isfleld *...... 

Plumpton A ^ • • , • 
Salehnrst •••••, 

Sompting •••«,. 
St. Leonaid's-on-Sea , , • 

Storrington 

Wadhurst ...... 

W&rbleto%Bodle-8treet. . . 

Westbourne 

Worthing •••••• 



Bradford . . • 
Brixton De?erill . 
Chippenham • . 
Donhead St. Mary 
East Knoyle . • 



£. s. 
79 
34 



490 
83 
75 
43 
16 



addiUonal. 



115 
30 
25 

100 

.250 

35 

106 

6b 

228 

30 

180 

30 

90 

115 

200 

80 

53 

120 

25 

88 

225 

50 

48 
35 
90 
75 
50 
75 
^^ 
34 
75 
220 
50 
23 
75 
64 
60 
20 

loo 




























b 








b 










50 

90 6 
100 



190 
40 

170 
2& 
31 



1839 



5 Apr. 1836 

,, 1839 
24 Aug. 1836 

19 Apr. 1837 

20 July, 1839 
30 Dec. 1835 
13 Aug. 1836 

26 Sept. 1838 

27 Feb. 1839 
E2 July, 1837 

6 Dec. , , 
16 Dec* , , 
29 Dec. 1838 

15 Jan. 1837 

4 Aug. 1834 

4 Nov. 1837 

8 Apr. 

5 Jan. 
2 Mar. 

16 Feb. 
13 June, 1835 
16 Sept. 1837 

28 Sept. 1839 

16 Feb. 

6 Dec. 1838 
2 Feb. 1839 
INov. 1837 

22 June, 1839 

13 Apr. 1836 
2 Jan. 

12 Feb. 1842 
26 Jam 1839 

14 Jan. 1835 

15 Nov. 1837 
19 Jan. 1839 

29 Dec. 1838 

7 July, 
19 Dec. 
24 Feb. 

21 May, 1836 
15 Feb. 1840 

7 Nov. 1838 

13 Mar. 1841 

17 Apr. 1839 
15 June, 1836 

9 Nov. 
17 June, 1837 
24 Feb. ,, 
iO June, , , 

7 Mar. 1835 



26 Oct. 
17 Dec. 
14 Opt. 
5 Apr. 
19 Jan. 



1836 

1837 

> > 
1839 



en the Souiliem Dutrict. 



Ckioatie*. 



Amuimt of 


Grant. 


£. 


• 


150 





100 





40 





M 





75 





^ 





fb 





60 





40 





AO 





35 





85 





105 





30 





460 





45 






DatoofGimak 



Wilts— 

cont. 



Heirtetburf • • • • 
Highworth • • t • 
Holt, in findfotd • • 
Imber • • • i * 
Kingfvood • • • • 
PaUiej •••■•< 
Pewsey • ^ • • . 
Roadhm,in Nortk Bf^dley 
Sarum dt, EdmtUidB i 
SouthbrooM . . • • 
Stratton, St Margaret . 
Swindon • • • • • 
l^rowbric 
Upton Sciic 
Wartninstet 
Witey, 



1 Dm. 1838 
3 Sum, 1837 

16 Not. 1835 

17 May, 1837 
113 Dec 1835 
27 June, , , 
30 Sept. 1840 
21NdT. 1834 
14 Mar. ,. 

19 July, 1834 
11 Ma^. 1837 

20 May, „ 

2 Dee. 
18De<L 
30 Sept. 
13 Feb. 



14^9 
1835 
1836 



In these right counties thc9« ai'6 also the following schools, from 
which the ttianagers have sent applications to ybur Lordships for 
periodical inspection. 



Name of School. 


I^t To«^n. 


Date ef Applto*- 
tlon. 


NliiileorCaitetpo&di<hi. 


Bbrki. 








Chieveley • • • 


Newbury • • 


Hirough the National Society. 


Harwell . • • 


Abingdon « i 


Through the j (Rational Society. 


Winkfield. . • 


Bracknell • • 


Through the Natiohal Society. 


BlIOlM, 








Beacbampton • • 


Buckingham • 


l^Jan. 1646 


Rev. R. N. RusseU. 


Ciaydott k • »\ 








Claydon Steeple • 
Claydoo, Middle 4 


WlniIo# . • 


15Ma^ 1848 


Sit H. Vemey, Bart 


Claydon, Ka«t •. 








I?er * • • • 


Uthffidge • « 


i23Jan. |846 


H^. W, J. Ward. 
tie?. T. T. CoxweU. 


Marlow, Great . 


i « * 


8 Jan. 1846 


Hahts. 








Abbotts Ann * , 




^^Ja:n. 1844 


Honlao^ReT.S. 6esi. 


Appkshaw • • 
Alderehot « « . 


Aadoter • t 


29JaA. 1844 


Rer.T.CbUd. 


FmhaiB • • 


1 F^b. ;844 


Rev. H. Carey, 
fliv. C. H. Ridding. 
Rev. J. Connell. 


Andovar * • • 


, < • 4 


2 Feb. 1844 


Ashe • • » . 


Whitclwreh 4 


16 Feb. ii^44 


Arreton, Isle of 








W.igbt 4 • . 


* * . # 


to Feb. 1644 


0,d. Ward, Esq. 
Mis| OdsloW. 


Alrestoid, Old • 


Altesfoxd . . 


fiSNoT. I64i 


Bighten • * • 


Alresfoni • . 


65 Jan. 1844 


R^v. G. Deane. 


Blendworfh . . 


Pdteiifield • 4 


IFeb. 1843 


lev. E.L. Ward. 


Bishops Walthan 


• . * • 


2Fei). 1844 


Rev. W. Brock. 


Buriton • . • 


Petersfield • 4 


5Fe]). 1844 


ksv. C.'G. Boyles. 


Brighstone . • 


Isle of Wight . 


6 Feb. 1844 


Rev. E. McAU. 


Bouri^^ St. Mary 


. VVhitcbnrch . 


8F|^b, ^844 


Rev. S. £. Lockhart. 



Mr. Aliens Eeport 



Name of School. 



Pott Town. 



Date of Appliea- 
tioD. 



Name of GoiretpondeDt. 



Barghclero • • 
Bransgore Ch. Cb. 
Bronghton • • 
Bishop Sutton and 
Ropley • . • 
Cbawton • . • 
Cowef 4 West . . 
Carisbrooke • • 
Crawley . . • 
Calbouroe • • 

Chalton • . • 

Clanfield • . • 

Crofton • • • 

Cbale • • •. • 

Crondall . . • 

Catherington • • 

Cowesy East . . 

Dibden • . . 

Droxford . . . 

Durley . . • 

Exbury . . • 

Elvetham . • • 

Emaworth • • 

Fawley , . , 

Fortou, St. John • 

Fareham • • • 

Freshwater . 

Fordingbridge 
Fratton • • . 
Godshill, Isle of 
Wight . • . 
Gk>sport • . • 
Heaulley • • . 
HaTant • . . 
Huisley • . • 
Hartley Wintney' 
Houghton • 
Hambledon 
Headley, Girls* 
Hawkley . 
Highclere • • 

Itchen Stoke • 
Kingston Cross 
Longparish » 
Lynd hurst' ; 
Lymington • 
Liss . • • 
Longstock • 
Minesteed • • 
Miifurd . • 
Milton • • 
Meon, West . 

Newport . • 



Newbnry . 
Ringwood • • 
Stockbridge. • 

Alresford • • 
Alton • . • 
Isle of Wight . 
Isle of Wight • 
Winchester . • 
Newport, Isle of 

Wight . . 
Hornaean • • 
Petersfield . • 
Fareham • • 
Newport, Isle of 

Wight . . 
Famham • • 
Petersfield • . 
Cowes • • • 
Southampton . 
Bishops Wal- 

tham • • • 

Lymington • • 
Hartford Bridge 
Bmsworth • • 
Southampton • 
Gosport • . • 

• ■ • 
Yarmouth, Isle 

of Wight • 

• • • 
Portsea • • • 
Newport, Isle of 

of Wight • 

• • • 
Liphook • • 

• • • 
Winchelsea • 
Hartford Bridge 
Stockbridge 
Homdean • • 
Liphook . . 
Petersfield . . 
Newbury • • 

Alresford • 
Portsea • • 
Whitchurch 



Petersfield . 
Stockbridge 
Lyndhurst • 
Lymington • 
Lymington • 
Petersfield- • 

Isle tif Wight- 



9 Feb. 1844 Rev. W. B. Barter. 
29 Feb. 1844 T. Jeison, Esq. 
Throu|^h the National Society. 



24 May, 1849 

26 Jan. 1844 

25 Jan. 1844 

27 Jan. 1844 



29 Jan. 1844 

9 9 9 > 

30 Jan. 1844 

3 Feb. 1844 

5 Feb. 1844 

9 Feb. 1844 



S. Maddock, Esq. 
Rev. C. B. Knight 
Q. H. Ward, Esq. 
Rev. J, Maude, junior. 
Rev. P. Jacob. 

Rev. T. Woodiooffe. 
Rev. W. Manley. 
Rev. W. Manley. 
Rev. D. Haynes. 

Rev. A. W. Gother. 
Rev. E. Y. White. 
Rev. E. L. Ward. 



Through the National Society. 
7 Feb. 1844 Rev. J. Gray 



9 Feb. 1844 

25 Jan. 1844 

30 Jan. 1844 

12 Feb. 1844 



Rev. J. A. G. Colpoys. 
Rev. J. Haygarth, 
Rev. W. Gibson. 
Lord Calthorpe. 



Through the National Society . 

30 Jan. 1844 "^ '" '"* 

9 9 >» 

9 Feb. 1844 

24 Feb. 1844 

26 Feb. 1844 

7 Feb. 1846 



27 Jan. 

1 Feb. 

25 Jan. 

26 Jan. 
30 Jan. 

2Feb. 

5 Feb. 

6 Aug. 
21 May, 

2 June, 

28 May, 

7 Jan. 
26 Jan. 
28 Jan. 

5 Feb. 

6 Mar. 
24 May, 
2&Jan. 
IS-Jao. 
Through 
22^ May, 



Rev. W. Gibson. 
Rev. H. A. Veck. 
Rev. W. Harrison. 

Rev. J. F. Isaacson. 
Rev. C. Hatch. 
Rev. J. V. Stewart. 



1844 Rev. W. L. Girardot. 

1844 R. B. Yates, Esq. 

1844 Rev. A. L. Lambert. 

1844 Rev. G. R. Mountain. 

1844 Rev. J. Keble. 

, , A. H. Bradshaw, Esq, 

1844 Rev. J. B. Burnet. 

1844 Rev. T. Patteson. 

1844 Rev. A. Lambert. 

1845 Rev. T. Snow. 

1845 Rev. R. John D 
Gaunter. 

1845 Rev. R. C. Trench. 

1846 Rev. J. V. Stewart. 
1844 R«v. H. B. Greene. 
1644 Rev. J. Compton. 
1844 C. S. Barbe, £Hq. 

1844 Miss Jane Hector. 

1845 Rev. W. Blunt. 
1844 Rev. J. Compton. 
1844 I Rev. T. Robmson. 
the National Society. 



1845 



25 Jan. 1644 



Rev.W.M.'K. Brad- 
ford. 
Rev. J. Maude, junior. 



m the Southern District. 



Nftin* of School. 



Pott Town. 



Dftte of Applica- 
tion. 



Name of CotiMpondont. 



Newtown • • • 
Nether Wallop . 
Newton Valence # 
Otterbourne • • 
Overton • • . 
Odiham • • • 
Portamonth • 
Petersfield • . 
Preston CandoYer 
Privett . . . 



Portsea • • • 

Romsey • • • 

KedHUl . • • 

Stratton, East • 

Silchester • • • 

Shirlej • • • 

Sarisbury • • • 

Southampton • • 

Southampton • • 

Swaumore • • • 

TistedfEast • • 

Titchfield • • • 
TuMfneham, Ch. 

Cb* • . • • 

Upbam • • • 



Whitchurch . • 
Wootton, St, Lau- 



Warblington • • 
Waltham, North 
West End . . • 
Winchester, Cen- 
tral Scbool • • 
Winchester, St. 
Thomas. • • 
Woodhay,E8st • 
Yately. . • • 

Hertford. 

Ayott, St. Peter . 

Baldock . • . 

Bishops Hatfield • 

Bayford . . • 

Branfield . • . 

Bengeo . • • 

Boviugdon • • 

Baldock • • . 
Datchworth • • 
Di);sw«ll • • • 
Kssendon • • • 
Hemel Hempsted, 

Girls* . . . 
Hemel Hempsted, 

Boy»' • . • 



Newbory • • 

Stockbridge • 

Alton • • • 

Winchester • • 

Whitchurch • 



Basingstoke 
W. Meon . 



Havant • • • 
New Alrerford • 
Beading • • 
Southampton • 
Fareham • • 
St. Mary . . 
Holy Rood . • 
Parish of Drox- 
ford • • • 
Alton . • • 



Christehurch , 
Bishops Wal- 
tham • • • 



Basingstoke 
Emsworth • 
Basingstoke 
Southampton 



Newbury • 
Hartford • 



Welwyn • • 

• • • 
Hatfield • • , 
Hertford • • 
Hertford • • 
Hertford . . 
Hemel Hemp- 
sted • , • 

Welwyn • . 

Welwyn • • 

HatHeld . . 



Rot. W. B. Barter. 
Rev. W. Blunt. 
Rev. T. Snow. 
Rev. W, B. Wither. 



9 Feb. 1844 
6 Mar. 1844 

21 May, 1845 
5 Feb. 1844 

Through the National Society. 

31 May, 1845 ~ " 

27 Jan. 1844 

5 Feb. 1844 

1 Mar. 1844 

22 May, 1845 



16 Dec. 
2 Dec. 
4 June, 

26 Jan. 

30Jan. 

21 Feb. 

4 Mar. 

17 Not. 



1845 
1844 
1845 
1844 

1844 

1844 
1844 
1845 



IDee. 1845 

25 Jan. 1844 

30 Jan. 1844 

3 Feb. 1844 



25 Jan. 

26 Jan. 



1844 
1844 



» 9 

1844 



IPeb. 

5 Feb. 1844 

12 Feb. 1844 

5 Mar. 1844 



Rev. W. Harriott. 
C. W. Binsteed, Esq. 
Rev. C. 6. Boylet. 
Rev. T. Westcombe. 
Rev. W. M.K.Brad- 
ford. 

Rev. N. B. Dennys* 
Rev. O. T. Noel 
Rev. O. R. Mountain. 
Sir T. Baring, Bart. 
Rey. H. W. Sheppaid. 
Rev. W. Orger. 
Rev. G. Morris. 
Rev. C.S. Fanshawe. 
Rev. W. Wilson. 

Ree. H. Hotham. 
Rev. J. C. Wigram. 

r.W. 



Rev. 



. M. Cesser. 



Rev. W. F. Burrows. 

Rev. J. Haygarth. 
Rev. W. M. Dudley. 

Rev. 8. B. Wither. 
Rev. W. Norris 
Rev. J. M. Sumner. 
Rev. J. W. Hatherell, 

D.D. 
R. Littlehales, Esq. 



29 May, 1845 Rev. G. J. Cubitt. 
Through the National Society. 
Through the National Society. 



4 May, 1844 Rev. E? Prodgers. 
Tlirough the National Society. 
1 May» 1844 Rev. F. J. Faithfull. 

3 May, 1844 W. R. Baker, Esq. 

4 May, 1844 A. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
A. Smith, £8q.,M.P. 



Rev. A. Brooking. 
Kev. J. Smith. 
Rev. E. J. Buuting. 
Rev. G. E. Prescutt 
Rev. R. H. Webb. 

Rev. J. H.B. Moun- 
tain. 



17 May, 1844 
31 May, 1844 
17 May, 1844 
15 May, 1844 
13 May, 1844 

3 Apr. 1844] 

8 Apr. 1844 j 
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Mr. Allen's Jtepori 



lofSebooL 



FMtToira. 



^atoofApplica- 



Name of Cortetpondent. 



GitU' 



Hertford. AUSaiott') 
Hertford, St. Jdhn*! J 
Hertingfordbury 
Ickleford • • 
Mimms, North 
Royston • 
Stevenage . 
Sandon • 
Staplefbrd 
Sacombo • 
Tewia • • 
Walliogton 
Weston 
Westmill . 
Watton • 
Welwya « 
Welwyn, 

School . • • 
Welwyn, Woolmer 

Qreen (Infants'} 



*K»1IT. 

Ash . • • 

Bethersden • 
Cranbrook Infant 

School • • 

Eltham . . 

Gravesend • 
Greenwich 

Sydenham • 

Southfleet • • 



GltTRllSt. 
Addington. • • 
Addlefttone • • 
Albury • . • 
Bookham, Little . 
Banstead • • • 
Brixton Aoad (In- 
fants*) . . . 
Burgh Heath • • 
Chobham . • « 
Clandon^ West 
Camberwell, 

George • • 
Christchurch 
Gobhain • • 
Caterhau • • 
Chaldon . • 
Clapham • • 
Chessington • 
Chiirtsey • • 
Dorking • • 
Ditton, Long • 
Ewell . . • 



di. 



dearotd 
Hitchin 
Hatfield 



Buhiingfotd 
Hertford # 
Ware . • 
Hertford • 
Baldock • 
Stevenagfl • 
Buntiogford 
Hertfora • 



: } 



Ridley • 
Anhibrd . 



Eltham • , 

• • • 

• • • 
Lbwisham • 
GraveMnd • 



Croydon • 
Ghertsey 
G^lildford • 
Leatherhead 
Epsom • # 

Kennington 
Epsom • • 
Bagshot • 
Gimdfbrd • 



• • • 
SouthWark . 

• • b 
Gi>dstoAe • 
Gatton • • 

• « k 
EireU . • 



Ditton • . 



1 May, 1844 



Bfev, E. B. Lewei 



7 May, 
Through 
24 Apr. 

11 Jan. 

12 Apr. 
23 Apr. 

IMay, 

4 May, 

5 May, 
11 Apr. 
17 Apr. 
22 Apr. 

4Miy, 

13 May, 



1844 Earl Cowpeii 
the National Society. 



1844 

1845 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844' 

1844 

1844 

1844 



11 May, l84S 



RfiT. T. H. Sotheby. 
Rev. J. B. Skipper. 
Rev. G. B. BlomfieicL 
Rev. 0. Tucker. 
A. Smith, Esq., M.P. 
A. Smith, Enq., M.P. 
Rev. H. J. Daubeoy. 
Rev. G. R. Tuck. 
Rev. B. Donne. 
Rev. T: Dury. 
A. Smith, Esq., M.P, 
Rev. R. Glutton. 



Rev. T: J. Knighi 



24 Jime, 1845 Rev. R. Salwey* 
Thtough'the National Society. 

30 May, 1845 Hob. Captain King. 
24 June, 1844 Rev. El Thrupp. 
Through the National Society. 
Through the National Society. 
Through the National Society. 
1 July, 1845 Rev. G. Murray. 



1 Jan. 
6 Feb. 



1844 
1844 



Rev. M. T. Starrer. 
Rev. W. H. Ibobom 



Through the National Society, 



2 Feb. 1844 
6 Feb. 

15 Feb. 
27 Dec. 
27 Jan. 
29 Jan. 



Englefield Green . 



Egfaam 



30 Jkn. 

5 Fbb. 
8 Fbb. 

19 Feb. 

II Mar. 

6 Mar. 
1 Oct. 

29 Jan. 

» > 
25 Jan. 

30 Jan. 



»9 
99 

ft 

1845 
18l4 



Rfey. R. Dowiies. 
Rev. W. L. Buckie. 

Riev. C. Lane. 
Rfev..W^ L. Buckle. 
Rev. J. Jerram. 
Rev. C. R. Tate. 

Ret. S. Smith. 
ReV. J. H. Mapleton. 
Rev. W. J&mes. 

Rev. J..Legreir. 

Rev. Dr. Dealtry. 
Rev. G. Trtevelyan. 
R. K. Escott, t^sq. 
Rev. J.'Jo^ce. 
Rev. J. T. Giffard. 
Rev. Sir. Q. L. Glyti, 

Bart. 
R. Porin, Esq. 



mib$ Snihtm Dittriet. 
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NmmeorSehool. 



PbttTdwa. 



DatoorAmUea- 



Name of Comtpondnt. 



Ewdl . • • . 
Ewhunt » • • 
Effinghftm • • 
Epsom « • • 
Fetcham, Groat • 
Famham Common 
Famham • • • 
Godstone ; • • 
Guildford^ Holy 
Trini^ t . . 
Haslemere . • 
Ham • • • • 
Hambledon • • 
Horley • . • 
Kennington, Infants' 
(Regency Place) 
Leatherhead • « 
Limpsfield • . 
Loaeley i * » 
Maiden i • i 
Morden • « • 
Molesey, West. • 
No^bitdii k 4 • 
Norwood I 4 • 
Ozted • . • w 
Ockley . • • 
(Mted . . . . 
Ockhaih « i $ 
Pirbnght * • « 
l^^ckbani • • • 
Puttenbain • k 
Richmond, St John 
Richmond . « 
Hothefbithe tJiiited 

Societjir's * 
Rotherhithe Nation- 
al School • . 
Shirley • • i 
Sthsathatii, €h. Ghi 
burbiien • • 4 

fhanies Ditton • 

Tooting fc , i 
Wandsworth • . 



Angmering • . 
ISiircombe . . . 
Bolney . • 4 
Hadluw Down 
Kemp "Town . 
Pluitiptdh . . • 
Som^ting » i 4 
Wadhurst . • • 
Worthing, all the 
National Schools, 



Dorking* • 
Leatb^ead 
i i 4 
Ii6Bth«rhwd 



East Grinstead • 



Kingston < 
Godalming < 
Beigate • < 



Oodstone 
Guildferd 
Ewell . 
Morden . 
Kingston 
Kingston 

Godstone 
tlorking 
God6ton« 
Ripley • 
Guildford 
London • 



Cfoydon 
Ldtidon . 4 
Kingstofroii- 

Thames . 
KingstOn-on. 

ThameA • 
liondon • » 



2 Feb. ,, 

1 Mar. ,, 

26 Sept. 1845 

2 Feb. 1844 
5 Feb. ,, 

26 Jan. ,, 



Thomas Aleoeb, Esq. 
Rey. C. A. Steuait. 
Rev. H. Malthtist 
E. R. Nortbeyi fis^ 
Rey. R. Downes. 
Bishop of Windiester. 
Rey. R. Saiikey. 
Ardideaoon Heare. 



29 Jan. ,, Rey. H. A 

30 Jani , f Rey. H. Warren. 
Through the National Society. 



24 May, 1845 



21 Feb. 1844 
29 Jan. ,, 



4 Mar. 
6 Mar. 

31 Jan. 

2 Feh. 

8 Feb. 
11 Mar. 
26 Jan. 

30 Jan. 

31 Jan. 

26 April, 1845 
10 t*eb. 1844 
14 Mar. , 1 
21 May, 1848 

27 Jan. 1844 
2 Feb. ,, 

18 8e|it. 1848 



it 
1845 

99 
99 

99 



>l 



8481 

J 



19 Sept. 

31 Jan. 1844' 

28 May^ 1845 

l9 Jan. 1846 

30 Jaui 1844 

9 Feb. ,, 

29 Jan. 1845 



Rey. E. BuUocli. 
Rey. W. H. Hughes. 

Rey. C. Lane. 
Rey. B. Chapman. 
Rey. T. Walpole. 
J. M. Molyneas. Esq. 
Ber . G. Treyelyiiu 
Rey. R. Trittdn. 
Rey. W. Gifford. 
Rey. J. W. 8. Powell. 
Rey. C. Turner. 
Archdeacon Hoare. 
Rev. J. Cook. 
Rey. W. M. Pyne. 
Rey. W. Tbomsom 
H. Halsey. Esq. 
Rey. £. Lflley. 
Re¥. T. W. Riehaids. 
Rey. T. D. Hales, 
liey. £. rioare. 



Bey. W. Htttchinson. 

key. M. T. Farrer. 
Rey. W. Ray«n. 

Rey. E. Phillips. 

Bet. H. S. Pollard. 
Bey. J. B. Marsden. 
Bey. Johnson, Esq, Sec 



G. OUiyer, ^. 



Littiei^ampton. 28 Oct. 1645 

Letires, through the National Society. 

Cufckfield, tluough the National Boeiet^k 

Uckfield ; t 1 27 Noy. 1844 1 Rey. W. Edwards. 

Brighton ..12 Oct. 1845 | Laurence Peel, Esq. 

Letres, through the National Society. 

Worthing, throngh th^ National Society. 

Tonbridge Wells, through the National Society. 
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Mr. Aliens Report 



Nana of Sehool. Po.t Town. ^■** ^tiot?*'^**' 



Name of Correspondent. 



Wilts. 
Bradfoid • • • 
Buckhill • • . 
Bramshaw . • 
Chippenham • . 
Calne, Boys' • . 1 
Calne, Free . • 
Calne, GirlsT . .] 
Donhead St. Mary 
Erchfont . • . 
Putney • • • 
Furton. . • . 
RoadHUl^inNoHh 
Bradley • . . 
Stratton, St. Mar- 
garet . • • 
Trowbridge • • 



Calne . . 
Lyndhurst • 
• • • 

Chippenham 



Through the National Society. 

... t Key. J. Guthrie. 
22 Not. 1845 > Rer. M. Cooper. 
Through the National Society. 

30 Sept. 1845 Her. J. Guthrie. 



Shaftesbury, through the National Sodety. 

Devices . . . | 21 Nor. 1845 | Hon. Rev.WJI. Spencer 

Devizes, through the National Society. 

Swindon. • . > 18 Feb. 1846 i Rev. J. Prower. 

Trowbridge, through the National Society. 

Swindon, through the National Society. 

• • . I Through the National Society. 



Independently of four school-rooms open only as Sunday- 
schools, and one school (aided by a Treasury grant) not entered 
by me on account of the clergyman's dislike of State inspection, 
the whole number of schools visited in my district during the past 
year was 340; of these, 112 were schools in which boys and girls 
were taught apart under a master and a mistress ; 57 were schools 
under a master (attended in a majority of instances by both sexes, 
a sewing mistress being at work with the girls half the day) ; 119 
were schools under a mistress, attended mostly by both sexes ; and 
52 were infant schools under a mistress, and fitted with a galleiy. 
Of these last half the number were attached to buildings in which 
older children were also under instruction. Several schools in 
Hampshire and Surrey were not visited by me through want of 
time ; these I propose taking early in the present year. 

My district is conveniently intersected by railroads, and (except 
in a few cases when occupied in the remoter parts) I have, with 
your Lordships* sanction, returned to London at the close of each 
week. My locomotive expenses during the past year have amounted 
to 253Z. 15*. 6rf., from which sum (deducting 45/, 17*., the expense 
of a seven weeks' tour of inspection of schools in South Wales, of 
which I have to lay before your Lordships a separate Report, and 
taking the number of localities visited as 319) the cost of locomotion 
would be found on an average to amount to somewhat less tlian 
12*. 9£?. for each visit. If my salary be taken into account, and 
the number of schools be taken a3 before at 340, the whole cost of 
inspection in my district would be for the last year at the rate of 
somewhat less than 2/. 6*. Ad» for each school, which calculation 
leaves the visits to the schools in South Wales simply at the cost 
of locomotion. The smallness of many of my schools reduces mudi 
the cost of inspection in my district. 

The proportions in which the different classes of schools inspect- 
ed are found distributed in the several counties may be seen by the 
following table : — 



on the Southern District. 
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Schools in which boys and g^rls 
are taught apart under a mas- 
ter and a mistress • • 
Schools under a master. • 
Schools under a mistress « 
Infant schools, fitted with a gal-1 
lery, under a mistress # •) 

Total • • . 



19 



23 



71 



58 39 



33 



46 



51 



The general facts observed in reference to these schools are 
noted in a table^ which exhibits the names of the schools accord* 
ing to the four classes mentioned above^ and arranged in counties 
in alphabetical order ; to each name is added the date of the 
visit, a matter of importance in agricultural districts, as in the 
summer and autumn, when work out of doors is plentiful, few of 
the older children will be found in school. It would be more 
satisfactory if all the agricultural parishes could be visited between 
Christmas and Easter, when the children commonly attend most 
regularly, and profit most in consequence by their teacher^s pains ; 
but as the work of inspection goes on through the greater part of 
the year, many schools must necessarily be taken at an unfavour- 
able season. Wiltshire, which in 1844 was visited about £!aster^ 
the most favourable period (as the children have then received all 
their winter teaching), was in 1845 visited during October and the 
latter part of September, the least favourable season, the stores of 
instruction received having been dissipated by six weeks' employ- 
ment in the fields, and the older chUdren not being as yet re- 
assembled from the potato harvest. The figures in the columns 
show in succession the number of children found in attendance, the 
number able to read words of four letters at sight, the number of 
children able to read an easy verse out of the New Testament 
without a blunder, the number of children said to be writing on 
slates (in some cases beginning only to make strokes), the number 
of children writing in copy-books, the number of children who 
are able to show that they have begun arithmetic, the number 
of children who» having gone through the four simple rules, are 
working the compound rules, the number of children advanced as 
far as the Rule of Three, the weekly payments of the children, the 
ages of those found in attendance older than 10, the amount of the 
annual expenditure and income arranged under the heads of in- 
qitiry furnished by your Lordships. Some remarks on the general 
condition of each school are added. 
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Mr. Allm'i Bepari 

SCHOOLS in which BOYS and GIRLS are Tauj^ht, 



SCHOOLS 

in which BcFyft and 

tjhh urtii tftu^lit. 

flpnrt^ ond^f & Mulct 



Dale 
of 



prfiFKent 

Hnf tit 

Hxnmia- 

atlan- 



Unabb 
u.i rtfad 
WflTda of" 



ruaJ a 
vi^riH In 



Four ' GoipeHi 
Li'tteri ' vrithuL4i 
at Sight. ' bluDdt^r' 



^n f^Lrb Bitym Ghria 



WtitlD^ 



Ucyt GkU 



WfJdDg 

OH 

Paptr. 



hojt G^U 



ARITHMETIC. 



Worhing 

in Ute 
Slim file 



Worklog 

SlLEDt 

in the 
(Jam- 
pauDil 
Ku 



Bq J*; fiJrl 



&}]ril ^^irU 



y 



P 



Weekly 
Payments 

of the 
Children. 



Chievelejr . 
Harst f . 



Reading, Si Qiles 
Sunninghill 

Wink6«l4 t <» 



Clay don (Park- 
school) 

Prince'a Bilbos 

rough. 
Stoke Pogis • t 



Upton • • 

HAHTi.' 

Alresford 
Alton • • 



Alverstoke 9 » 

Bentley • « • 
Droxford « • 
Fareham • • 
Fordingbridge • 
FortoQ, 3t» John 



Mar. 18 
May 9 

May 12 
June 16 

May 30 



April 15 



48 



42 



56 



23 



35 ai 



lrf.,0 
7rf., 4</., 
2rf., O 



School dismissed for the'W^iitguntide bolyda^a. 
29 13 13 26 6 17 15 17 4 25 6 2 O 



Ma«.12 
Mar. 13 58 

46 



Dec. 5 
|fp?,18 

JDly?8 
Jfov.27 
Nov. 4 
Nov. 13 

Npy.7 



\% 



e 



a 



13 



43 12 



33 



40 
69 

74 

42 

29 

107 

45 
108 



00 

40 

17 

27 

21 

11 
?• 

?3 

25 
13 
29 
24 
30 



W 



15 



9« 



30 16 



14 



24 

31 
f f 

^% 

7 
O 

25 



9 



20 9 



u 



26 

30 
17 
14 

13 
17 
47 

25 



4 

13 
21 
O 



10 



16 



14 



16 



6 2d., Id. 



O 



Id. 
Id. 



2d. and 
Id. 



]d.,id., 
id.,0 



Id. 



Id. 



4d., 3d., 
2d., Id. 

Id. and 
O 

l^.and 
O 

lrf.,0 
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Apart, 


under a 


MASTER and 


a MISTRESS. 














Above 

Tph and 

midct 


Abnvfl 

mnd 

undeif 

Twelve. 


AbD*D 

TWClVH 

4Tld 

updet 
TblrtitJtB. 


Abovji 

ThirlteQ 

and 

undfiT 

Fouf- 


Above 

Four- 

tecQ 

Tfoiiif* of 


AimuBl 
Hiipead. 




Aiiltuat ■ 




Rrpnln- 


Frtniitijr* 




Tki/k 


flirti Bof» OMi 


Bor»a[ri» 


Buyi 5JtL» 


Ilfiv, 


GLrU 
























^. #. d 


£. f. d 


£.*. d. 


£. '. dl 


£. «. d 


£. #. «f 




7 
14 


4 

g 


4 
10 


7 
13 


3 

1 


^ 
fi 









& 




1 


1 




£50 + 
50 


botiie, 
30 







■ t 



3 9 

3 9 


13 6 

1 3 2 




6 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 








1 


•T 


m 








10 


7 




4 


3 


4 





2 


1 


2 











£1 


lA 1 


- 


I • 


- 


4 • 




10 


5 


6 


5 


» 


1 


9 


2 


4 


3 


60 D 


■ • 


•• 


* • 


* a 


U & 5 




4' 


4 


5 


a 


2 


1 


2 


2 








40 


15 


■ « 


* 4 


3 2 7 


9 4 




14 


4 


2 


4 


10 


4 


fi 


4 








£60 + 
garden 
&, hoiUG, 


45 


.. 


* ■ 










6 


3 


3 


3 


3 

















30 


30 





2d. 
a-weeki 


•- 


• 4 




S 


4 

* > 


5 


Q 





3 


1 


1 




• • 


1 

1 1 


40 
60 


10 
30 


• * 


• * 

£2 And 
10#. 


7 la 11 


• • 




4 


10 


8 


2 


5 


1 


4 


3 





1 


72 


25 + 

liquid ft 
lodgiuR, 





2 10 


13 6 


2 5 4 




7 


3 


7 


3 


3 


1 








1 





! £60 








17 15 7 


19 




3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 











£50 + pauce. 


- * 


■ * 


* * 


■ -■ 




13 


la 


10 


ID 


5 


7 


2 





1 


3 


50 


38 ID 


n • 


t" 


10 3 


• ■ 




5 

> ■ 


7 


1 


2 


4 


1 


7 


4 


2 


1 
■ f 


50 D 

£20 +£4 
+ penc& 


20 

£20+1 
peace* 


1 6 






• • 
6 


10 

■ ■ 



(^Contimied OH paget 18, ' 
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Mr. AllmCa Report 

SCHOOLS in which BOYS and GIRLS are Tauf^ht, 



in wlijeh Boyi and 

Girla itrti taught, 

apart, und^r 4 If istof 

and & MlMrepA. 



of 



prescut 
Day lif 
Mtian, 



Untbitt 
torwid , 

Wonlsof 

Pour 
letters 

«t Sight 



B«yi (iirh 



BofsGirb 



Able to 
read ft 
Terse in 

the 
Gospels 
without 
blunder- 
ing. 



Boyf Girl« 



Writing 



Bo]r« OjrU 



Writing 
on 



Boy« Oirk,Buft OJriJ lioj^ QirU 



ARITHMETIC. 



WoikiGg 
Rules. 



WoTkiflg 
Sums 
in t^ie 

E^uQd 



I 



Weekly 
Payments 

of the 
Children. 



BlRXfl. 

Chievelejr • t 
Hurst f • • 



Reading, St Qiles 
Sunninghill 

Winkfield • « 



BuCK9t 

Claydon (Park- 
school) 

Princp'f Bi«bo» 

rough. 
Stoke Pogis . , 



Upton • • 

Hahts. ' 

Alresford . 

Alton t 9 



Mar. 18 
May 9 

May 12 
June 16 

May 30 



Apnll^ 

Mar. 12 
Mar. 1.3 



Alverstoke f $ 

Bentley . » • 
Droxfbrd , . 
Fareham . • 
Fordinghridge • 
% St John 



Dec. 5 
JJpf,l$ 

July?8 
Nor. 27 
Nov. 4 
Not. 13 

Not. 7 



48 
42 

56 

52 

58 

46 

36 
99 

59 



75 



14 8 
3 J- 21 



School diimissed for the 'Whitsuntide holy day i. 
29 13 13 26 6 17 15 17 4 25 6 2 O 



23 e 



3P 



)€ 



13 



43 12 3 27 



42 
29 

107 
45 

108 



6 



9 



00 



40 



17 



15 



15 



30 



21 



11 



14 9 



26 24 



9 17 



Id 

• • 

43 

21 
16 
17 
40 



4 
13 
21 
Q 



Q 



14 



lrf.,0 
7rf., 4rf., 
2d.,0 



2d., U 
Id. 



2d, and 
Id. 



lrf.,irf., 



Id. 



U. 



4d., 3d., 
2d., Id. 

Id. and 
O 

l^.and 
O 

lrf.,0 
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under a 


MASTER and 


aMISTRKSS. 














AbilTtr 
untie r 
Yhif** 


ANve Atove 

aad L JiDd 
undifr ' under 

! 


Aliuve 
ThLttet:EL 

undbr 
Faiir- 


AboTfl 
Fwut- 
teen 

Yemuf 
Age. 


AnpuftL 




AtilctJiiil 

h|litTe»i'> 


Pnpn 
Ttncfif-Fi. 


Rep>tri, 






no^^jGirlp Boji Gitit Ebif > Qulft|ttar> Gltl* 


Boj- 


Oif1> 
























f . -i, li 


£. «. d, 


£. «* il. 


£. #, a.j 


£. f, d. 


£, 1. d. 




.5 


4 
9 


4 
10 


7 
13 


3 

1 


2 
5 


o 






5 




1 


1 
o 


£50 + 
50 


SO 






• m 

u 


3 9 
3 9 


13 C 

1 3 .1 




6 


1 


3 


3 


2 


2 





O 


1 


a t 


m 








10 


7 




4 


3 


4 





% 


I 


2 





o 


o 


m 


K5 


* * 


f • 


« I 


a • 




la 


5 


6! 


d 


« 


1 


9 


2 


4 


3 


00 


i B 


1 * * 


*-• 


• a 


11 S 5 




4 


4 


5 


e 


2 


1 


2 


2 


O 





40 


15 


*• 


• a 


3 9 7 


4 




14 


4 


2 


4 


10 


4 


5 


4 








£60 + 
garden 
& house. 


45 


t * 


• « 





O 




6 


3 


3 


3 


3 


O 





O 





O 


30 


30 





2^, 
a^we«k. 


* * 


a * 




3 

■ » 


4 

* • 


5 

* • 


2 

■i * 


O 

•t' 


3 


1 


I 




• * 


1 


40 
60 


10 
30 




• a 

£2 and 
lOi. 


7 la 11 

a • 


• a 

• a 




4 


10 


8 


2 


5 




4 


2 





1 


72 


25 + 
boards 
lodging. 


o 


2 10 
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2 5 4 
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3 


7 
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3 










1 





£60 1 








17 15 7 


19 
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2 
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3 




3 











£50 + paiK«. 
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13 


10 


10 


10 
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2 


50 
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Mr. Allen's JUpari 

Schools in wfaleh Boyt ami Oirii are Tan^t 



SCHOOLS 
in which Boys and 

apart, under a Master 
and a Miitxau. 


Buokf 

and 

Stationery. 


Fuel. 


Other 
Expenses. 


Annual 
Snb- 

and 
Donations. 


Annual 
ColleetioDs 


Endow 
nenu. 




Children's 
Pence. 


Other 

Sources of 
Income. 


Berks. 

Chieveley • • 
Hurst • • • 


£. 1. d, 
I 10 6 
4 4 11 


£. ». d. 
11 6 
3 6 


20 13 


d, 
9 


£. f. d. 


40 


£. *. d. 
O 

o 


£. t. 

39 11 

7 18 


8 
6 


£. f. d. 

9 

60 


£. f. d. 
O 



Readine, St. 
Giles. 
Sunninghill • 


• • 
4 


• • 
6 


• • 

15 





• • 
52 


• • 

o 


• • 
43 








• • 



Wlnkfield . . 


3. 


9 


54 





79 18 


• • 


• • 




21 10 2 


21 12 0) 


Bucks. 






















CUydoa (Ptiik. 
school). 


• • 


2 


11. 





squire and clergyman. 


27 7 6 


• * 


Prince*8 Ris- 
boroufi^h. 
Stoke Pogis* • 


5 . 2 Ji 
4 li) 


1.19 2 
3.0 


1 3 

• • 


6 


50 
13 


4 8 
• • 



55 





• • 

16 




• t 


Upton • • • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




57 7 5i 


14 15 2 


• • 




20 1 7 


• • 


Hants. 






















Aliosford • . 


2 16 7 


2.17 


3 8 


1^ 


53 8 


• • 


■ • 




9 19 


• • 


Alton . . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 




38 


12 


34 





• • 


• • 


Alversioke • • 


14 15 


4 15 


4 10 


8 


71 18 6 


40 


O 
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Bentley • . • 


2 12 


2 13 


• • 




55 










20 





Dcoxford . . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 




4 


9 


• • 




• • 


• • 


Fareham « « 


••• 


26. 9 


• • 




56 16 


61 7 


11 7 


2 


• • 


• » 


Fordini^bridge • 


5 .0 


3 4 


6 10 





60 


O 


6 





30 


o 


Forton, St. John 


8 


3 


12 





60 


• • 







• * 


o 
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Apart, mider a Master and Mil 



GBKERAL OB88RVATIONS. 



Children elean; some of the answers (especially by the girls) out of the Scriptures^ good. 
Knowledge of Scripture yery satisfactory ; composition very good; reading, spelling, writing, and 

arithmetic, good. No music. Discipline satisfactory. Good building, and play-ground well 

fitted in all respects. 



Reading and arithmetic of the boys good ; room for improTement in the girls* school ; boys are 
quick, perhaps more pains might be taken to make them thoughtful. Master appears pains- 
taking. 

Children appear much improTed in knowledge of the Scriptures and in intelligence since the 
last inspection. Room for improvement still in the reading, writing, and arithmetic, and in 
the discipline. Boys are employed in horticulture much of their time. 

I An excellent school in all respects, and best in the most important matters. Children well exer- 
cised in composition. Maps drawn with remarkable skill. Two of the boys bare made some 
])rogres8 in algebra. A separate classification for arithmetic, which answers well. 

School In a transition state on account of a chabge of teachers; prospect of improyement in all 
respects. 

Instruction and discipline highly satisfactory. Children taught with intelligence and thoroughly 
the Scriptures and the doctrines of the Church. Composition yery good. Arithmetic first 
rate. Some knowledge of geography and grammar. Teachers such as one should rejoice to 
see at their work. 

Instruction in the boys' school satisfactory ; discipline respectable. In the girls* school room for 
improyement. Flooring of asphalte ; as a consequence, in winter the children suffer from 
chilblains. 

Room for improyement, especially in the InBtnuction of the girls and the disoipline of the boys. 

Boys not fufly examined f^om want df light ; the upper boys read well and answer well in 
Scripture ; writing and mental arithmetic good. Slate arithmetic should be more accurate. 
Sin^ng yery good. Girls answer fairly in Scripture. Room for improyement in the method 
and instruction. 

Boys compose remarkably well ; knowledge of Scripture yery satisfactory ; reading well toned ; 
arithmetic yery good. School an excellent one in all respects. Discipline most satisfactory. 
Girls' school only partially examined. Knowledge of Scripture yery satisfactory, and intelli- 
gence, so far as they were examined, very fair. 

tnstruction of the first class in Scripture, grammar, and reading, yery good.' The other classes 
ought, perhaps, in proportion to be more adyanced. Writing good ; arithmetic, so far as it 

I goes, accurate. Discipline yery good. 

Instruction in the Scriptures excellent, and children taught with understanding. Arithmetic 
and writing good. Blieading somewhat low. Teachers intelligent and jpainstaking. Working 
in the right way. Mistress takes the infants and the giris. 

loys read with understanding ; haye a satisfactory knowledge of Scripture ; answer with intel- 
ligence ; know some geography. Girls taught with great pains and exactness. Countenances 
very pleasing. Both schools appear to have made progress since last inspection. 

loys get on well in reading ; intelllgenoe &ir ; yvriting and arithmetic respectable. Some of the 
eider ones learn the Gospel for the Sa:aday. Instruction in the girls' school might be improved. 
Master painstaking, intelligent, and pleasing. 

i^der boys trained as monitors and reoeive a superior education. Music excellent. Instruction 
of the girls of a pleasing character. Examination shortened from want of light. The school 
has been a great blessing to the parisii, 

C 
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SCHOOLS 

in whiak Boys and 

Girb are taui^ht, 

hpart^ under a Maater 
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4 6i 



3 6 7 



7 1 4 
4 1 5 

3 5 



2 
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10 4 



£. ff. d 

80 

5 5 
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84 

75 2 6 
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45 
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£. *. d. 
15 10 



11 
33 2 9 
15 2 
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£. «. d. 
O 



O 




57 18 
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6 
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Pence. 
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14 15 2 
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10 4 10 



6 031 2 



16 4 
O 
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19 2 11 
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24 14 5 
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• • 
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1 8 

9 15 
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12 6 
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o 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Master overtaxed, does his work apparently with seal. Instrnction, consideriog the cireum- 

stances, fairly satisfactory. Room for improyement in the discipline. Instruction of t^ girb 

satisfactory ; their appearance clean and pleasing. Building very spacious. 
Instruction carried hx beyond the common range with excellent success ; school going hit to 

support itself, and working most heneficially in the parish. A remarkable specimen of what 

may be effiscted in an improving locality. 
Boom for improtement in the instruction and discipline, especially in the boys' school. Mirtress 

a good needlewoman 
Writing good in the boys* school. Knowledge of Scripture possessed |by some of the children 

very satisfactory. Boom for improvement in the reading, and in the discipline of the boys. 

Girls' school imperfectly examined. 
Girls' school improved since last inspectioD. Great pains taken with the reading. Tbo Serip- 

tures learned with understanding. Catechism taught carefully. Prospect of improvement in 

the boys' schooL 
Girls taught very satisfkctoiily, boys respectably; both teachers pleasing persons. 

Girls taught with intelligence ; knowledge of Scripture good ; discipline good. Mistress trained 

at Salisbury. lostruetion of the boys is improving. 
Instruction most satisfactory in all respects. Manners and countenances of the children very 

pleasing. 



Instruction very tttisbctory; children compose well; answer well in Seripture, espf eially fhe 
girls. Arithmetic and writing of the boys very good ; lower classes of the boys not exammed. 
Both teachers appear sealous and capable. Boys of the training school act as assistants to the 
master. 

Children answer well in Scriptnre ; arithmetic accurate ; writing good. Are not exercised in 

composition. 
Boys are well acquainted with Scripture ; have some knowledge of grammar, geography, and 

English history. Bead well ; are intelligent. Arithmetic might be more accurate. The first 

class of girls well taught in Scripture, the rest not advanced in proportion ; needlework seem a 

very go<^. The children are clean and orderly. School building very good, and fitted with 

every convenience. 
Instruction of the boys in ordinary matters very satisfactory. Master appears to do his work 

with pains quietly and well Mistress understands music well. Room furnished with an organ. 
Upper classes of the boys' school taught satisfactorily. Master well educated, very painstaking 

and pleasing. Children orderly. 
School placed where one was greatly needed ; its existence, I believe,' being chiefly due to the 

principal and professors at Haileybnry College. 
School, as regards discipline and instruction, in a most satisfactory state in all respects. Teachers 

appear to be of the right sort, intelligent, capable, and taking pains in the right direction. A 

new building in contemplation. 
Instruction of the^first class of the boys* school, and of all the girls, satisfketory. 
School would be improved by the mistress taking all the younger children, so that half the day 

the girls should be under the master's teaching with the three elder classes of b<^8. A deficiency 

of books and school materials. 
School visited under not very favourable circumstances. Arithmetic good, reading fair. Master 

quiet and pleasing in manner. Perhaps more miglft be done to exercise the Intelligence of the 

chUdren. > ' * ' ' . 
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SCHOOLS 
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SCHOOLS 

in which Hoyi and 

GirU are Uuff ht, 

apart, under a Master 

•aid a Mistrew. 
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Foel. 
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Tewin 



Tring 
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9 



£. «. d. 
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OBNE&AL OBSERVATIONS. 



Teachers trained at Glasgow. Instruction yery satisfiictory^ giren with IntalUgence. Rooms 
confined and not properly ventilated. 

Discipline in hoys' school appears to he more the result of fear than affection. Some of the 
answers out of the Scriptures respectable. *' Faith and Duty '* learned. Catechism should he 
more perfectly taught. About 30 boys from a factory attend the school of an afternoon. Mis- 
tress a gentle person. 

Boys are quick, answer fairly out of the Scriptures ; haye learned some geography, English 
history, grammar, and etymology ; discipline might be improTed. Girls' school taught more 
quietly. Instruction not spread over so large a surface. In some respects more attention. 
Building an excellent one ; fitted well in all respects. 

A great deal of Scripture learned., The upper boys taught very well ; more, perhaps, might he 
done for the intelligence of the lower classes if less use were made of monitors. Children well 
questioned on the sermon ; reading fair ; ornamental penmanship rery successful ; discipline 
good; manners and countenances of the children yery pleasing. 

Boys attend irregularly ; they need to he more carefully grounded in essentials ; writing good ; 

the second class better in proportion than the first. Instruction in the girls' school satisfactory, 

especially in reading, and knowledge of Scripture. 
Room for and prospect of improyement in the instruction, especially In the hoys' school. Appa- 
rently master trusts too much to his monitors, instead of worldng himself. Girls quiet and 

orderly. 
Room for improvement as to discipline. Judgment suspended as to the instruction, on account 

of the school having been only open a year. Teachers well spoken of by the clergyman. 
Room for improvement in the organisation and instruction of the girls. The boys appear to have 

made progress since last inspecdon, especially in knowledge of the Scriptures. Writing good ; 

arithmetic and reading should be improved. 
Intelligence of the first class well exercised. The children are taught the Scriptures well. Room 

for improvement as to reading and arithmetic. Discipline appears good. The children are 

clean. Good building. 
Instruction of the boys in Scripture yery satisfactory; writing good, reading respectable. Singing 

good ; room for improvement in the arithmetic. Girls appear to receive pleasure from attending 

the school. Needlework very good ; discipline satisfactory. 
The upper class of boys read distinctly. Writing respectable. Children not deficient in quickness. 

The little ones ought to be in an infant school. Discipline and cleanliness of the children 

might be improved. 
Instruction of the boys better than their discipline. Master appears to take pains throughout 

the school. Girls quiet and under control; more might be done for their teaching. 
Room for improvement in the instruction and discipline of the boys. The girls are taught much 

more satis&ctorily. Master appeared to me both negligent and severe. 
Children not completely examined. Elder class of boys answer well in the Scriptures. Reading 

of the girls very satisfactory ; some of the elder ones compose well. Discipline especially good. 

More than one-fourth of the population of the parish appear from the numbers to attend the 

school ; but some children come from other parishes. 
Examination of the children incomplete. Instruction of the boys for so large a number appears 

very satisfactory. Master assisted by a youth from St. Mark's. 
Girls read better than the boys, and answer questions with some intelligence ; more, perhaps, 

might be done in questioning the boys. Spelling and arithmetic fair. Greater assistance will, 

I hope, be given the clergymani both ai reipecta the ialary of the teachers, and in gratuitous 

Sunday-school teaching. 
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OBMEEAL 0B8BRVATI0MS. 



Teachers trained at Glasgow. Instruetion yery Mtttfiictory, giren with intelligenee. Rooms 
confined and not properly TentUated. 

Discipline in boys' school appears to he more the result of fear than affection. Some of the 
answers out of the Scriptures respectable. *' Faith and Duty '' learned. Catechism should be 
more perfectly taught. About 30 boys from a factory attend the school of an afternoon. Mis- 
tress a gentle person. 

Boys are quick, answer fairly oat of the Scriptures ; have learned some gr^ograpby, Knglish 
history, grammar, and etymology ; discipline might be improTcd. Girls' school taught more 
quietly. Instruction not spread oTcr so large a surface. Jn some respects more attention. 
Building an excellent one ; fitted well in all respects. 

A great d^ of Scripture learned.. The upper boys taught rery well ; more, perhaps, might be 
done for the intelligence of the lower classes if less use were made of monitors. Children well 
questioned on the sermon; reading fair; ornamental penmanship Tery successful; discipline 
good ; manners and countenances of the diildren yery pleasing. 

Boys attend irregularly ; they need to be more carefully grounded in essentials ; writing good ; 

the second class better in proportion than the first. Instruction In the girls' school satisfactory, 

especially in reading, and knowledge of Scripture. 
Room for and prospect of improYCment in the instruction, especially in the bojs' school. Appa- 
rently master trusts too much to his monitors, instead of working himself. Girls quiet and 

orderly. 
Room for improyement as to discipline. Judgment suspended as to the instruction, on account 

of the school having been only open a year. Teadiers well spoken of by the clergyman. 
Room for improTcment in the organisation and instruction of the girls. The boys appear to hare 

made progress since last inspection, especially in knowledge of the Scriptures. Writing good ; 

arithmetic and reading should be improred. 
Intelligence of the first class well exercised. The children are taught the Scriptures well. Room 

for improTcment as to reading and arithmetic Discipline appears good. The children are 

clean. Good building. 
Instruction of the boys in Scripture yery satisfactory ; writing good, reading respectable. Singing 

good ; room for improyement in the arithmetic. Girls appear to receive pleasure from attending 

the school. Needlework very g^od ; discipline satisfactory. 
The upper class of boys read distinctly. Writing respectable. Children not deficient in quickness. 

The little ones ought to be in an infant school. Discipline and cleanliness of the children 

might be improved. 
Instruction of the boys better than their discipline. Master appears to take pains throughout 

the school. Girls quiet and under control ; more might be done for their teaching. 
Room for improvement in the instruction and discipline of the boys. The girls are taught much 

more satisfactorily. Master appeared to me both negligent and severe. 
Children not completely examined. Elder class of boys answer well in the Scriptures. Reading 

of the girls very satisfactory ; some of the elder ones compose well. Discipline especially good. 

More than one-fourth of the population of the parish appear from the numbers to attend the 

school ; but some children come from other parishes. 
Examination of the children incomplete. Instruction of the boys for so large a number appears 

very satisfactory. Master assisted by a youth from St. Mark's. 
Girls read better than the boys, and answer questions with some intelligence ; more, perhaps, 

might be done in questioning the boys. Spelling and arithmetic fair. Greater assistance will, 

I hope, be given the clergymani both as retpecta the ialary of the teachers, and in gratuitous I 

Sunday-school teaching. 
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and I 
undi^r 



BOfi ISb-l* Bofi GftU 



Abort 

Font- 

tfleu 

YtfllTl of 

Afe. 



1 

2 

2 

1 
2 

1 

5 



42 



HentQtV 

AudqiI 



110 



Atfitbiiit 
MittTB]B'« i Mnit^T or 

Stipend. 



30 



47 15 si 



£45+^ou8e and 

ffarden. 

£80 



28 7 
and 
4 19 
O 



8 

60 

40 

55 

62 10 



30 

30 

30 

40 

40 



43 



70 



60 



70 



£25 + 

lod^ng ic 

fire. 

50 



40 



52 



£105 



32 12 



14 



Examined reading, writing» and arithittetic; yery good. 



3 5 



25 2 
and 



021 



10 <) 



TeuduTi 



2 6 



I 

7 6/ 
O 



16 

1 10 



3 



Bir|ui?f. 



5 12 2 

18 10 6 

56 

3 8 2 

2 

1 

6 6 

6 1 



6 17 2 



4 14 



19 13 
O 



Fumllurv 
■nil 



19 4 



10 18 7 



1 10 
10 



5 15 1 



{Cimtinutd <m pagti 30, 31.) 
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SCHOOLS 
in which Boy* aud 

Girls are tauKht. 
ipart, under a Matter 

and a Mistress. 



Books 
and 

Stationery. 



Fael. 



Other 

Expenses. 



Annual 

Sub- 
soriptions 

and 
Donations. 



Aunual 
Collection, 



Endow- 



Childiea** 
Pence. 



Other 
Sources flC 

iQcome.' 



Loose • • 

Maidstone • 
Meopham • 
Northfleet • 

RoWenden • 

Sheerness • 
Stone • • 
Sydenham • 

Tenterden • 

Watmer • 

Woodchurch 

Woolwich . 

Surrey. 

Bermondsey, St. 
James. 



Camberwell 
(Camden). 

Camberwell, 

Christ Church. 
Caterbaro • • 

Farnham • • 



3 8 4 



]8 5 6 



£. s. d. 

3 2 

29 7 1 



£. M. d 
2 7 9 

7 1 



£. s. d 
41 17 10 



249 11 



£. «. d. 



£. «. d. 



£. «. d. 

51 18 3 



24 0137 8 6 



£. «• i 

2 5 ] 
oaedle< 
work. 



7 10 6^ 

1 

2 10 
1 
6 11 8) 

5 



6 10 

18 17 5 

8 10 P 

4 3 6 

13 9 4^ 



7 3 2 

1 8 

1 15 

1 16 

7 8 

4 10 



5 16 6 

6 3 
6 12 5 

35 12 10 

15 



2 12 



3 13 8 



12 16 



11 16 



5 15 



56 

33 

30 

25 

80 5 

38 17 



15 



114 12 1 



15 18 



10 5 



17 
6 15 4 

18 
9 5 

21 4 5 



60 6 



76 8 9 








o 
o 



17 

15 Ol 



40 
21 13 

50 
30 18 

17 10 6 

18 17 9^ 

• • 
11 9 5 

57 4 1 4 2 8) 



243 3 094 4 298 13 836 11 5 10 5 5; 
The above sum is the income of the Bermondsef 
united charity schools. 



95 14 6 115 8 

94 060 8 6 

32 12 O 
+bouse. 



18 2 

O 
O 



61 5 11 
O 



22 9 10 
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DENXRAt OBSK&VATIONfl* 



nstruction laliiifactoryt tlttelligenee well exereiwd. Children very clean, pleuing, and orderly. 
Soth teachers paintt&kia^. Tbe building and arrangementi of the ichool very tatisikctory. 

Instruction of the lower •claaset Tery satiifaetory. Good maps drawn by the upper boys. Master 
lias great ability ahd energy. Well educated. Mtstreis has but recently been appointed. 

Children quiet and orderly, instruction somewhat scanty, especially in the girls' school. Master 
quick and stirriugk 

tojs read well ; more might be done by questioning to bring out their intelligence. It seems 
desirable that more of Scripture should be committed to memory. Exercises in composition 
-would help their inf jUigence. 

toys taught reading, writing, and arithmetic with fair success ; hare been a little exercised in 
composition. Mor e might be done by questioning to bring out their intelligence. Girls* school 
imperfectly organ'iied, and mistress, as it seems, would receive much benefit from proper 
training. 

natruction of the I oys very satisfactory. Discipline exact ; more might be done for the instruc- 
tion and classifir ation of the girls. Children not completely examfiied. 

iad attendance or i account of a wet day. Room for improvement in the discipline, method, and 
instruction of t he children. Children not deficient in quickness. 

>iscipUne and iiistniction most satis^ctory. Some of the children write out the sermon with 
remarkable xleamess and fuhiess. Religious teaching Tery gratifying. Master appears to go 
about his woi k in the best manner. 

3ov8 have bee} j taught the catechism csjefully ; nine or ten answer well out of the Scriptures. 
Both schools appear properly classed. Reading might be more accurate and distinct. Both 
teachers appc ar to be painstaking. Needlework of the girls good. 

Soys do arithm etic well ; write respectably ; are fairly acquainted with Scripture ; quick. Some 
appear very 'promising. Room for improvement in the instruction of the girls. Master well 
instructed ai id painsUkii^. 

Soys know the ir catechism well ; theur vmting, reading, and arithmetic are satisfactory ; they are 
intelligent ; are acquainted with the first elements of grammar, geography, and English his- 
tory ; nngini ; good. Girls wash. Mistress trained atWhitelands; has been a yea^ at her post. 
Discipline in both schools appears to be satisfiictory. 

blaster overtasl :ed, painstaking ; effects as much as one man, in my Judgment, unaided can do. 
The two upi er classes of {^rls well taught in the Scriptures. 

liaster has be< m at his post six months, during which time his boys appear to have made good 

progress. T heir discipline good. The first class well taught in the Scriptures, the catechism, 

reading, and vrriting. The lower classes should be more worked. An infant school needed. 

The mistresi ; an exact and careful teacher ; more might be done to exercise the intelligence of 

her girls. G leanliness, remarkable, 
ftoom for impi -ovement in the management of the boys, and in the instruction of the lower 

classes. Th< ; girls have a good knowledge of Scripture ; read well; write fairly ; are well 

worked throi igh the school. Appearance in their favour, 
instruction ver f satisfiutory throughout the school, especially of the girls. Reading of the boys 

might be imf iroved ; that of the girls exceUent. Discipline very satisfactory, 
rhe girls are t aught the Scriptures with intelligence. Their manners and countenances very 

pleasing, 
ioys appear to have made progress since the last Inspection ; they compose well ; read well ; 

woik arithnMtic well. Religious teaching very satisfactory. Girls only partially examined ; 

reading intell igent ; ne edle^work ver j^ good. Discipline of both schools very good. 
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Godalming' . . 


Dec.1 


ro' 


74 


9 


26 


35 


29 


43 


■' 


37 


18 


27 xe 


S' 


6 


5 


U 


Guildford . . 


it 


104 


93 


41 


50 


16 


3^ 


W 


« « 


14 


33 


49 


34 


10 


11 








Kennbgton 0?al 


July 14 


188 


135 


53 


37 


70 


56 


119 


79 


69 


56 


92 


33 


,«' 


24 


a 


a/., u 


Morden . • • 


Dec. 23 


47 


35 


12 


12 


14 


9 


27 


16 


23 


16 


29 


11 


6 

■ 


10 


8 
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68 
49 
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11 
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60 
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82 


86 
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24 


86 
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22 


•• 


11 
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25 
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SCHOOLS 

fai wlileli ttoyt anil 

GUI* iti* tiiu^ht, 

and A MbtnaAt. 



Qcidalming . 



Gaildford 



Keaaiugton OtsI 



Mardea , 



Bolberhiihe, 
Upper N orlh 

Tociting . p . 

Wandsworth 
(L(»Te Luae) 

Wandsworth 

Town) 
Sussex* 
Bolney • • • 



Brede • • 



Brighton (War- 
wick-street) 



ClavtoB, (St. 
John's Common) 
Ditehling • 



Hart£eld • • 
Hastings • • 



Hastings, St. 
Mary 



Boelti 



5 IG 10 



4 18 7 

24 5 7 
1 7 10 

13 1 10 



Fuel. 



OUlM 

Expeutei. 



2 10 DID 13 2 



I 8 8 

20 fi 

4 2 D 

18 10 

12 10 



2 3 D 

27 4 & 



31 10 3; 
for chil- 
dren V 
clothes. 



IS a 



£, f. d. 

84 14 

52 1 6 

133 9 6 

24 5 D 

26 30 

40 U 



£34 13 
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_>v 
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10 6 1 



4 6 9 



2 6 7 
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O 

2& 9 5 

O 

O 

4J 
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84 2 2 

5 

64 



ClllMiTEl*« 



15 16 e 

14 9 5 
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O 

56 7 a 

13 10 






£. », ^ 

8 

2 41 

17 2 fi, 



[52 13 2, 
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••( 



£26 3 1 the balance being made up by the j 
clergyman* 
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126 17 
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HI 8 7^ 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Instruction Tery satisfactory ; boys appear improved in intelligence and knowledge of Scripture 
since last Tisit ; writing good ; arithmetic fair ; tome knowledge of geography ; paint taken to 
keep up a correspondence with the girls after they leave school. Children dean* manners and 
countenances much in their favour. 

Boys much improved in the most important matters since last visit ; room yet for more improve- 
ment, a step to which would be the removal of the little ones to an infant school. Girls taught 
the Scriptures excellently. Discipline good. 

Instruction of the first class of boys very satisfactory ; much improved in composition since my 
last visit. Writing good. The little ones should be in an infant school. Girls taught the 
ordinary matters fairly well. Mistress pleasing. 

Intelligence and knowledge of Scripture very good, especially in the girls* school, which appears 

I much improved since last inspection. Writing good, especially in tiie boys* school. Children 
clean and orderly. Both teachers painstaking and pleasing. Booms confined. 

Girls read well and know a good deal of Holy Scripture ; more might be done to exercise their 
intelligence. More should be done for the boys^ especially in the lower classes. Some few 
work sums well. Master's post a diffieult one. 

Boys read fairly, know some Scripture; writing might be improved ; room for improvement in the 
instruction of the girls. 

Instruction of the lower classes very imperfect. Writing and arithmetic of the boys good. 
Discipline not over good. Classification improper. A good deal of needlework required in 
the girls* school, which is said to interfere with the instruction. 

Children taught the Scriptures remarkably well. Intelligence well exercised. Teachers effici- 
ently directing their endeavours to the right aim. Discipline very satisfactory. 



Children go out to work at a sadly early age. Average age of boys leaving school said to be 8 ; 
instances of boys going out with their fathers, to tend sheep, very soon after 6. 

Discipline very satisfactory. Knowledge of Scripture good ; reading good ; arithmetic fair. 
The children write well; more, perhaps, might be done in questioning them. Teachers 
appear methodical, quiet and painstaking. The devotions take up a large portion of time, 
apparently with excellent results. 

Both boys and girls answer well in the Scriptures. Some of the boys draw well. ' Girls read 
well and express themselves well in writing; music good. Girls' school greatly indebted 
to the committee of ladies. Lower classes not examined. Both teachers appears painstaking 
and intelligent. 



Children quiet and orderly, especially the girls. More might be done, especially in the boys' 
school, for the instruction of the children. Becommended that the master, as far as he can, 
take the reading lesson himself. 

Instruction needs improvement. Arithmetic fairly done. Mistress subject to the interruption of 
a young family. 

Children not fully examined. Instruction in the most important matters appears satisfactory 
in both schools. Children answer well in Scripture. Boys have been a little exercised in 
composition and geography. Both schools read well, especially the girls. Discipline of the 
girls good. 

Boys answer well in Scripture and the catechism ; read well ; compose well ; sing fairly ; arith- 
metic and writing good ; some knowledge of geography. School appears remarkably improved 
since last inspection. An hour spent in girls' school at request of committee. The girls appear 
excellently well taught. Sing well. 

D 
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1 




1 

3 









1 


£12 + 

pence. 

£50+ a 
portion o! 

pence. 
65 


£14 + 
pence. 
25 

30 


• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 


2 15 10 

• • 


• • 
1 7 Oi 

1 14 8 


O 


1 





2 




















• • 


•• 


• • 


* 


•• 


• • 


2 


5 


2 


2 


1 


3 





1 








£30 + 
house. 


25 




. • 


•• 


• • 


5 

O 

6 


2 
2 

8 


2 
5 
5 


3 
3 
6 


1 


2 


1 
4 
3 





4 




2 
2 





"1 




1 

2 


£40+ re- 
sidence. 
£44 + 
house. 
£ 




24 6 
70 




• • 

• • 


, 

• • 

• • 


3 Hi 

• • 


7 16 2 

• • 

• • 

on \ 



(Continued on pages 38, 39.) 
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Mr, Allen's Report 



SCHOOLS 

in which Boys and 

Girls are taught. 

apart, under a Master 

and a Mistress. 


Books 

and 

Stationery. 


Foel. 


Other 

Expenses. 


Annual 

Sttl>- 
scriptions 

and 
Donations. 


Annual 
Colleetians. 


Endow 
ments 




Children's 
Pence. 


Other 
Sources of 
Income. 




£. #. d. 


£. «. d 


Jf. 8. d. 


£. 8. d. 


£. #. d. 


£. 8. 


d 


£. 5. d. 


£. ». d. 


MoT6 • • • 


•• 


" 


• • 


94 17 


31 11 9 


• • 




• • 


•• 


Lewes • . . 


•• 


• • 


• • 


•• 










• • 


• • 


Salehurst • . 


3 


5 


1 


40 


12 


16 7 


8 


10 10 


O 


Seaford . . . 


1 6 1 


19 8 


22 


74 3 










19 9 7 





Slaagham . 


• • 


• • 


.. 


.. 


• • 


• « 




.. 


.. 


Southwick . • 


• • 


.. 





75 










.. • 


o 


Steyning . . 
St. Leonards • 


3 9 


11 




• • 


41 10 

• • 


10 

• • 


• • 




O 


• ■ 


Wadhurst . • 


8 12 5 


6 


13 6 


50 





5 





•• 


• • 


Westbourne 


•• 


•• 


• . 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


• • 


Withyham (St. 
John) . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


12 










13 10 


o 


Wilts. 




















Avebury 


.. 


" 


• • 


14 





13 8 


8 


6 10 


• • 


Bradford . • 


3 5 9 


2 2 1 


•• 


30 5 6 


13 8 6 


•• 




33 15 


15 


Chippenham . 


3 14 10 


2 6 


• . 


60 


10 12 3 


10 





27 


4 11 7i 


Compton Bassett 


• • 


•• 


•.• 


•• 


•• 


• ■ 




• • 


• • 


Cricklade • . 


19 


10 11 


•• 


26 3 


15 10 







25 7 11 


1 14 9 


Derryhill in Calne 


17 


1 13 3 


3 9 9 


30 





o 




20 


O 


East Knoyle . 
Fisberton Anger 


7 
books given 


1 6 

• • 




30 


40 


35 


6 1 
15 14, 


2 
9 


8 

• • 


• • 

• • 



on the Sauiliern District. 



GfiNBaAL OBSERVATIONa 



Schools greatly indebted to the laboun of those who gratuitously superintend them. Most of the 
first class of boys draw maps ; arithmetic carried to some extent ; the third class read much 
better than the first class, in proportion. The girls read well and answer well in Scripture ; 
examination limited for want of time. 

Children are well taught in Scripture ; express themseWes well in writing ; are intelligent ; 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, yery good; improved, especially the boys, since last inspection. 
Both teachers painstaking. Girls' school noted as yery pleasing at last yisit. 

Children not completely examined. Girls appear to be taught with pains and intelligence. 
Discipline good. Boom for improvement in the boys' school. 

JGlrls read well; write and answer questions fairly. Boys write and do arithmetic fairly. 
More might be done for their reading and discipline. I recommended the master to get the 
boys to commit more Scripture to memory. 

Care taken in teaching the catechism ; slate writing fair. More might be done in teach- 
ing the Scriptures, and In reading. Children quiet and orderly. 

Spelling and reading fair. Children not deficient in quickness. Room for improTement in the 
method and discipline' 

Room for and prospect of improvement. 

Master painstaking ; more might be done for the discipline of his boys, and the lower classes 
ought to follow more closely the first, in intelligence and arithmetic. Reading might be im- 
proved. Mistress recently appointed, apparently very pleasing and intelligent ; trained at White- 
land's ; girls imperfectly examined. 

Instruction fair, not carried beyond the ordinary rudiments. More progress should be made in 
reading, especially by the lower children. Exercises in composition would be of service. Dis- 
cipline orderly. 

Instruction very satisfactory. Children are intelligent ; are taught the Scriptures well ; read well ; 
lower classes of the boys' school not examined. Children quiet and orderly. Teachers appear 
I to be methodical and painstaking. 

Order and discipline very satisfactory. Instruction in all respects satisfactory, considering that 
the boys spend half the day in horticulture. Painstaking with the religious teaching. Singing 
good. School appears advanced since last inspection. 

Each school 15 X 15 ; room for improvement in the instruction. 

Instruction of the boys very satisfactory ; appears improved since last inspection. Children 
not examined throughout. Room for improvement in the instruction of the girls. 

Children have a fair knowledge of Scripture. Room for improvement in the method and dis- 

cipline of the boys' school. Church accommodation for the children very imperfect. 
Girls answer with intelligence; learn Scripture every week. All the more advanced children 

at harvest-work, which has nearly broken up the boys' school at this time. Children orderly. 

Girls remarkably neat and clean. 
Room for improvement in the discipline and instruction of the boys. Girls taught the Scriptures 

well. The elder ones learn the Thirty-Nine Articles. Mistress appears to take pains, with 

intelligence, jn the right direction. 
Room for improvement in the method and instruction. The school has only been open two 

years. A portion of the room used as an infant schooL 
Girls, on the whole, nicely taught. Room for improvement in the instruction of the boys. 

School examined on the first day of assembling, after six weeks* vacation. The children having 
been only under instruction a year, many of the boys have learned a fair quantity of Scripture. 
Master appears very anxious for the improvement of his children. 
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Mr. Aliens Report 



SCHOOLS 

in «-hicb Boys and 

Girls are taught, 

apart, under a Master 

and a Mistress. 


Books 

and 

Stationery. 


Fuel. 


Other 
Expenses. 


Annual 

Sub- 
scriptions 

and 
Donations. 


Annual 
Collections. 


Endow- 
ments. 


Children's 
Pence. 


1 

Other 

Sources of i 
Income, i 

1 




£. «. d. 


£. s. d. 


JT. 8, d. 


£. 8. d. 


£. *. d. 


£. 8. d 


£. 8. d. 


£. 8. d. 


Hove • • . 


•• 


•• 


• • 


94 17 


31 U 9 


• • 


• • 


•' 1 


Lewes • • • 


• • 


• t 


• • 


•• 








t • 


• • 


Salehurst • . 


3 


5 


1 


40 


12 


16 7 8 


10 10 


O 


Seaford . • . 


1 6 1 


19 8 


22 


74 3 








19 9 7 


O 


Slaugham • • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


.. 


• • 


.. 


• • 


• • 


Southwick • , 


.. 







75 








• . - 


o 


Steyning .. . 
St. Leonards • 


3 9 


11 




• • 


41 10 


10 


• • 


O 

• • 


1 
1 

! 

• • 


Wadhurst . • 


8 12 5 


6 


13 6 


50 





5 


• • 


• • 


Westboume 


•• 


•• 


• . 


• • 


• • 


•• 


• • 


•• i 


Withyham (St. 
John) • . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


12 








13 10 


o 


Wilts. 


















Avebury . . 


• • 


•. 


• • 


14 





13 8 8 


6 10 


• • 


Bradford . . 


3 5 9 


2 2 1 


•• 


30 5 6 


13 8 6 


•• 


33 15 


15 


Chippenbam . 


3 14 10 


2 6 


• • 


60 


10 12 3 


10 


27 


4 11 7^ 


Compton Basset t 


• • 


• • 


• • 


•• 


•• 


• • 


•• 


• • 


Cricklade • • 


19 


10 11 


•• 


26 3 


15 10 





25 7 11 


1 14 \ 


Derryhill in Calne 


17 


1 13 3 


3 9 9 


30 





o 


20 


O 


East Knoyle . 
Fisherton Anger 


7 
books given 


1 6 




30 


40 


35 


6 1 2 
15 14^9 


8 

• • 


• • 

• • 
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GfiNBaAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Schools greatly indebted to the labours of those who gratuitously superintend them. Most of the 
first class of boys draw maps ; arithmetic carried to some extent ; the third class read much 
better than the first class, in proportion. The girls read well and answer well in Scripture ; 
examination limited for want of time. 

Children are well taught in Scripture ; express themselves well in writing ; are intelligent ; 

j reading, writing, and arithmetic, yery good; improyed, especially the boys, since last inspection. 
Both teachers painstaking. Girls' school noted as yery pleasing at last yisit. 

jChildren not completely examined. Girls appear to be taught with pains and intelligence. 
Discipline good. Room for improvement in the boys' schooL 

Girls read well; write and answer questions fairly. Boys write and do arithmetic fairly. 
More might be done for their reading and discipline. I recommended the master to get the 
boys to commit more Scripture to memory. 

Care taken in teaching the catechism ; slate writing fair. More might be done in teach- 
ing the Scriptures, and in reading. Children quiet and orderly. 

Spelling and reading fair. Children not deficient in quickness. Room for improvement in the 
method and discipline' 

Room for and prospect of improvement. 

Master painstaking ; more might be done for the discipline of his boys, and the lower classes 
ought to follow more closely the first, in intelligence and arithmetic. Reading might be im- 
proved. Mistress recently appointed, apparently very pleasing and intelligent ; trained at White- 
land's ; girls imperfectly examined. 

Instruction fair, not carried beyond the ordinary rudiments. More progress should be made in 
reading, especially by the lower children. Exercises in composition would be of service. Dis- 
cipline orderly. 

Instruction very satisfactory. Children are intelligent ; are taught the Scriptures well ; read well ; 
lower classes of the boys' school not examined. Children quiet and orderly. Teachers appear 
to be methodical and painstaking. 

Order and discipline very satisfactory. Instruction in all respects satisfactory, considering that 
the boys spend half the day in horticulture. Painstaking with the religious teaching. Singing 
good. School appears advanced since last inspection. 

Each school 15 X 15 ; room for improvement in the instruction. 

Instruction of the boys very satisfactory ; appears improved since last inspection* Children 
not examined throughout. Room for improvement in the instruction of the girls. 

Children have a fair knowledge of Scripture. Room for improvement in the method and dis- 
cipline of the boys' school. Church accommodation for the children very imperfect. 

Girls answer with intelligence; learn Scripture every week. All the more advanced children 
at harvest-work, which has nearly broken up the boys' school at this time. Children orderly. 
Girls remarkably neat and clean. 

Room for improvement in the discipline and instruction of the boys. Girls taught the Scriptures 
well. The elder ones learn the Thirty-Nine Articles. Mistress appears to take pains, with 
intelligence, in the right direction. 

Room for improvement in the method and instruction. The school has only been open two 
years. A portion of the room used as an infisint schooL 

Girls, on the whole, nicely taught. Room for improvement in the instruction of the boys. 

School examined on the first day of assembling, after six weeks' vacation. The children having 
been only under instruction a year, many of the boys have learned a fair quantity of Scripture, 
Master appears ve|;y anxious for the improvement of his children. 
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SCHOOLS 

in whieh Boyi tad 

Oirl« we taoght, 

apart, under a Maater 

and a HiBtreaa. 



Heytesbury . . 

Holt. . . . 

Landford . . 

Melksham • . 

Mere • • . 

Southbroom id 
Deviies. 

Siriodon (Old) • 

Wbitepftrish • 
Wootton Basset! 



Bookt 

and 

Sutionery. 







Fuel. 



£. s. <L 
2 10 



Other 
Expenaea. 



£. 9. d, 
3 10 



1 14 9 

• • 
3 7 
3 8 II 
3 16 4 



£10 

10 
2 4 6 
2 11 

1 14 6 
6 3 



Annual 

Sub- 
•criptioni 

and 
Donationa. 



Annual 
CoUectiona 



£. «. d, 
36 G 



14 11 ^ 

• • 
7 6 1 
2 4 6 

O 



25 

40 

38 

49 12 

55 
O 



£. #. rf. 


2 15 6 

O 

2 4 6 

O 

6 

19 7 



Endow- 
menta. 



£. «. rf. 
O 



O 

6 U 

10 



54 19 6 



Children'a 
Pence. 



Other I ! 
Soiuoea of. 
Income. , 



£. f. d.Z. s. 
23 20 



•20 

9 10 9 

18 6 7 

20 11 9 

21 
28 8 4 



d. 

Oi 



2 3 2 



SCHOOLS under a MASTER, with Assistance 



Berks. 

Applefon • • 

Arborfield • • 
Stanford • • 

Sunningdale • 

Bucics. 
Brickhill (Little) 

Claydon (Steeple) 
Leckhampsteaidi 

endowed. 
Marston (North) 
Marsworth • • 

Stoke Goldington 

ThornboroQgh 
Whaddon . 

^low • 



1 6 
3 7 11 
1 2 9 



1 9 6 

18 

O 



19 15 



3 I 3 



O 

5 



Schoo 
O 

4 



1 7 3 



O 



31 

19 5 

37 13 

27 17 6 



13 3 
45 



5 



O 

10 16 



9 12 3 
22 



Balance ' 
paid 

by Rector j 
3 10 



O !21 12 Ol 

5 0,12 14 

.. I .. 

10 .. 

• • • • 

O 14 



shut up on account of the want of a master. 
- " 5 



O 
O 



3 13 
5 



O 
O 



10 
35 



7 4 



O 

o 
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GBNBRAL OBSBRVATIONS. 



Room for improvement School Yialted to a great dlMdvantage lo toon after harrest 



Boys in the first class are taught the Scriptures with intelligence ; the master loves his work. 
The elder girls learn the Gospel for the Sunday. 

Scriptural knowledge good, reading good, writing very good. School, on the whole, rery satis- 
factory. Order, discipline, and manners of the chUdrtti TOiy pleasiog. 

Room for improvement in the discipline and instruction ; in the girls' school too much appears to 
be left to the monitors ; their appearance neat. 

Writing good, arithmetic fair. More should be done for the little ones. Mistress pleasing and 
intelligent. Master, perhaps, should take more pains with the duller children. 

Boys taught fairly well. Room for improvement in the girls' school. 

Master appears to love his work, and to be very faithful in his post. Girls very clean; neat, and 

orderly. Examination of the children limited by want of time. 
Girls absent on the day of my visit Boys' writing good ; arithmetic imperfect. Boys learn 

some Scripture. In method and discipline, room for improvement. 
Children have been dispersed by the harvest. Writing fEur. Room for improvement in the 

reading and arithmetic. Appearance of the girls neat. 



f 

from a SEWING MISTRESS when attended by GIRLS. 



An endowed school. Room for improvement. The children of the poor ought not to be taught 
separately from those of the richer parents. A new incumbent about to reside in the parish. 

Children are intelligent. Compose and work sums well ; spelling well done ; writing fair. Room 
for improvement in the reading and discipline. 

Master anxious to improve and, as I hope, likely to become more efficient. The younger children 

should be taught elsewhere. Some of the iirst class have learned: the first four sections of the 

•« Faith and Duty." 
Writing good ; arithmetic, so far as it goes, accurate. Intelligence fair. Reading might be 

improved. Some Scripture learned. Master gentle, painstaking. Attendance very good. Dis« 

cipline satisfactory. 

Master assisted by a mistress. Teachers painstaking. Reading fair ; writing good ; arithmetic, 

80 far as it is taught, accurate. Intelligence fair. Some Scripture committed to memory. 
An infant schooL Perhaps more might be done by the master in questioning the children. 
The schoolmaster clerk as well. Room confined. 

Master appears intelligent and pleasing, is in weak health. Great difficulty as to funds. 
Instruction somewhat scanty ; children quiet. More should be done to exercise their intelligence ; 
I arithmetic fair ; not sufficiently accurate. Great difficulty in raising proper funds. 
More might be done by the master for the instruction and intelligence of the children ; he is well 
spoken of. Income about 50/. per annum. Area of building, 48 x 18 feet. 

It seemed to me that for the salary (about 20/.) a good mistress would be more serviceable. Master 
I absent at the time of my visit. 

Master not trained ; discipline imperfect; children poorly taught. An endowment of near 50Z., 
I I tut apparently of little service to the place. 
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SCHOOLS 

In wJLJch Buys noil 

GirLi^nre tiuit^hi, 

■ purt, k3iidt»rA ^f Hitter 

anil a Mliireat. 


Date 
Impeq^tioD. 


Niinanfri 
pr&itnt 
Oil the 
I>fiy ijf 
Bxdmin- 
ikiiud. 


Unflble 
td tiNid 

Four 

iit Si^ltt. 


Abl* to 

Vers#m 
t!ie 

without 

bhiEiilBT- 


Writing 

UD 


on 


AaiTH 

VVorltiiiK 
Sum* 

SJTn|»la 


MRTRJ. 
Working 

SilQII 

in \h^ 
Com- 
pound 


1 


Weefcl 

Paymei 

of the 

Childn 


A-T* n^rti 


Bcy^ 


^^ 


E«y. 


Girls 


Bo^ 


\i\t\m 


b;;^ 


Oirl. 


Bi.y.Girit 


^ 


Oirl. 




HAHfB. 




































Bishopstoke. « 


April 29 


66 





3 





26 





29 





27 





24 





2 





8 


Id, 


CorBampioil i 


Dec. 9 


26 











6 





6 





20 





12 





5 





1 


• • 


EastTisted, . 


Nov. 19 


15 


18 


1 


2 


13 


12 


10 


12 


5 


6 


8 


6 








B 

5 6 


Id. 


Hambledon. 4 


Dec. 10 


B7 





16 





10 





7 





12 





4 





7 





2 


6d.,4d., 

3d., 2d., 

Id. 


Horndean . . 


Dec. 11 


46 





5 





21 





19 





27 





32 





9 





5 


Id. 


North Waltham 


Not. 17 


28 


26 


16 


9 


5 


2 


13 


15 


6 


6 


3 


7 


5 


4 





Id. and 


Preston Candover 


Nov. 18 


23 











15 





5 





7 





9 





1 





2 


Romsey. • . 


Nov. 10 


143 





. 4 


• • 


46 





• • 


• • 


51 





• • 


•• 


•• 


• • 


• • 





Strathfieldsaye . 


June 2 


42 


30 


3 


4 


13 


10 


13 


• • 


28 


11 


•• 


• • 


•• 


•• 


•• 


• • 


West End, in 
South Stoneham 


Nov. 10 


44 


36 


16 


15 


17 


14 


19 


12 


15 


17 


20 


19 


2 








Id. 


Wlnchei&ter (St. 
Peter). 


April 29 


65 


36 


14 


7 


9 


12 


24 


16 


19 


15 


21 


18 


1 





3 


3d. and 
2d. 


Hbrts. 




































Abbots Langley 


March 6 


65 





22 





27 





36 





29 





20 





8 





7 


• • 


HatCeld. < « 


Jan. 31 


80 





20 





37 





45 





35 





64 





9 





4 


Id. 


Hemel Hemstead 


F\)b. 8 


58 





16 





18 





3d 





23 





28 





16 








Id. 


Hoddesden . • 


Feb. 17 


28 





11 





7 





12 





14 





9 





2 








Id. 


North Mimmsi 
Walham Green 
Shenley . . . 


March 4 
Jan. 27 


43 
38 






3 

4 






20 
20 






18 
13 






25 
25 






12 
19 






13 
12 






9 
1 


5iL,3d, 


Welwyn. • . 


April 28 


51 





2 





16 





3 





35 





22 





1 





1 


2d,0 



on the Southern District. 
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1 - 


reMiiiDil 
under 

■Vears. 


AhoTe 

4Il4 


Abovd 
Twebe 

uod^r 
TliifUjeiK. 


AlxiTa 

QOd 

Wilder 

PtMlI- 


Above 

Yuri of 
Age. 




Miftnti'j 


Aiiirtaiit 
MuLsr Dt 
Mlttrei*V 

• 


TncEtn. 


ItF|Miri. 


unit 


1 


ao.j# 


Gtrlf 


B»y. 


ijkrii 


^ 


nim 


^ 


13frt> Baj* 


<}trU 
























£, *. d. 


a f. rf. 


£. t, rf;£. #. d. 


£. J. d 


£, I. d 




7 





5 





3 





4 





2 





fi3 (} 








O 





O 




3 


o 








I 





I 








o 


* * 


■ « 


m * 


t« 


* * 


1 * 




O 


3 

• * 


a 

-* m 


^ 





2 




1 4 


2 

* ■ 


1 





£45+ ., O 

£73 O 

and rxt>t^mfllarB of the miiUnft'i 
ftchool. 


o 




4 1 

4 3 


I 12 r 




9 


3 


i 


3 


1 


£30 + 


If • 


• • 


■ i 


5 9 8 


1 a 
























pence. 














-* 


-i 


« i 


• >l 


** 


.- 


«« 


« ■■ 


« « 


m ■ 


37 


' 7 18 


o 





t 


* * 




6 

* * 




1 


• 1 


2; 

■ m 


• • 





m m 

* I 


" 




45 





t * 




5 


33 10 


m ■ 

G 10 i) 




G 


1] 


u 


■ - 


5 


» * 


3 


t • 


o 


-• 


* fl 


* * 


I ■ 


- 


" 


» f 




9 


4 


4 


1 





4 





o 


o 





£31+, 

houue all 


lence, and 
d garden. 














6 


3 


2 


1 


1 


3 





o 








BO Q 


- 


o 


2 12 


m • 







S 





6 


o 


4 





1 





1 





30 


> « 


« I 


■ 4 


16 3 1 


I 1 5 




2a 





9 





t) 





3 





4 


39 





3 


o 


2 14 6 


■ • 




10 





14 











3 


o 





O 


65 


O 





o 


6 2 4 


2 




3 





3 





4 





1 





1 





£50 + 
house. 


• • 


• • 


• • 











4 




• • 


4 





3 

• • 




• • 


1 





2 


50 

£45 + 

house. 







• • 





• • 
1 14 


• • 





6 


o 


2 





6 





2 











£50 + 
pence* 





• • 


•• 


• • 


• • 



{Continued Qn pages 46, 47 "*^ 
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SCHOOLS 
in which Boyt and 

OirU are teught, 
parr, under a Master 

and a MUtiesi. 



Book! 

and 

SuUonery. 



Fuel. 



Other 
Expesiei. 



Annoal 

Sub- 
loriptioni 

and 
Donatioui. 



Annual 

Col. 
leetkni. 



Endow- 
ment!. 



Children's 
Penea, 



Other 

Sources < 
lueoBM 



Hants. 
Bifhopttoke . 

Corhampton . 
East Tisted 

Hambledon 

Horudean . • 

North Waltham 
Preston Candovcr 
Romsey • • 

Suathfieldsaye 

West End, in 
South Stone- 
ham. 

Winchester (St. 
Peter) 

Herts. 

Abbots Langley 

Hatfield. • • 

Hemel Hemittead 

Hoddesdea 



North Mimnis, 

Walhnm Green 
Shenley . • • 



VYelwyn . • 



1 



3 



O 40 O 



20 



o 



£. t. d. 
O 



£. s. d. 
13 



£. 8, i 




1 13 024 16 1064 2 



8 19 4 



20 o; 5 



O 19 18 10 



Tins account iucludes the income and Expenditure of the mistress's school. 



14 1 

12 
4 



17 3 



1 



£5 



8 

7 4 4^ 

3 10 

1 9 5 



18 


n 


2 8 





2 10 





1 13 


6 



I 2 6 

3 5 
O 

11 7 8 



School not open a year. 



1 3 



2 1 6 



26 12 6 
O 

-30 

10 

55 

57 6 

49 15 

18 

55 

35 

O 



o 
o 

15 



10 



o 



o 
o 

o 

o 
o 



8 2 8 

• • 

o 

• • 

10 10 
36 



20 8 8 



9 4 2 

O 

20 23 13 

O 

7 

12 

58 



O 
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OEKEHAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Master trained at Winchester ; appears quiet, painstaking. His school much improred since 
the last visit. His hoys are taught the Holy Scriptures well ; read with intelligence ; are exer- 
cised in composition ; writing and arithmetic good. Some knowledge of geography and gram- 
mar. Discipline satisfactory. 

jWritingTery good. Intelligence and knowledge of the Scriptures respectable; singing good; 
good progress made through the school in reading. Master gentle and pleasing. Discipline 
good. 
Instruction most satisfactory. Children are regularly worked through the school. Intelligence, 
knowledge of Scripture, reading, writing, and arithmetic, all remarkably good. Children sing 
well ; have a respectable knowledge of geography. Discipline Tery satisfactory. A night- 
school during the winter months. 
A few of the elder ones well taught. Boom for improTement in the instruction of the rest. 
Discipline satisfactory. 

Knowledge of Scripture and intelligence very pleasing ; good progress made in other matters ; 

lower classes well taught. Master appears to loye his work, and to aim at the right end. 

Some boys attend from the workhouse, intelligent and clean ; doing well. 
Master intelligent and pleasing; instruction fair. 

Knowledge of Scripture very satisfactory ; reading, writing, and arithmetic, respectable. Master, 
pains-taking and capable. School yisited at a disadvantage, on account of master's recent illness. 

Knowledge of Scripture and intelligence pleasing and satisfactory ; writing and arithmetic very 
good ; reading respectable. Lower classes not examined from want of time. These ought to 
be in an infant school. Children quiet and orderly. 

Knowledge of Scripture very satisfactory ; exact knowledge of the map of Palestine and England ; 
writing very good ; reading might be more distinct and firm ; arithmetic fair. Master under- 
tands, and appears to love his work. Attendance very good. Nearly one-fourth of the popula- 
tion at school. Very good building ; over-full. 

School appears on the whole to be much improved since last visit. More might yet be done in 
exercising the intelligence, and in learning Scripture by heart. Master appears to be pains- 
taking and faithful ; children orderly. 

Knowledge of Holy Scripture very satisfactory. The children might be somewhat more perfect in 
the Church Catechims ; are exercised in composition ; appear greatly interested in the instruc- 
tion given. Heading might be more full and articulate ; children are orderly. 

Instruction of the first class in the Holy Scriptures very satisfactory. More pains apparently 

should be bestowed by the master, especially in the lower classes. 
Instruction very good. Discipline respectable. Proper school -house and play-ground much to 

be wished for. 
Instruction scanty in amount, and not very intelligently given. Master does not want for 

capacity or pains, but scarcely aims at the most important matters first 
Instruction left too much to monitors ; scanty, and not satisfactory. Attendance bad ; of 48 

children, 20 absent. No questioning of the children, without a printed question by the proper 

teachers of the school. Good building. 
Excellent attendance. School in all respects in a highly satisfactory state. Master appears to 

love his work. Building not well ventilated or warmed. 
Instruction very satisfactory. Children are exercised in composition, and taught with great 

intelligence. A printing press in use attached to the school, from which music, as well as 

ordinary printing, is sent out. Children quiet and orderly. 
Knowledge of Scripture satisfactory. Pains taken successfully with the reading, which yet needs 

more accuracy. Writing and a^ithqaetip might be improve^, faster has recently been in ill- 
health, i 
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Mr» Aliens Report 



SCHOOLS 

in wliicli Boys and 

GirU are taught, apart, 

onder a Master and 

a Mistress. 



KZKT. 

BanniDg • • 

Bethersden . . 
East Farleigh • 



Hartley, Fawk- 
ham, and 
Longfield. 

Huo • • . 



Stockbury • 

SUUREX. 

Famham Common 

Haslemere • • 

KenningtoD, Re- 
gency Place. 

North Brixton • 

Rotherhithe, 
United Society 
School. 

SUMEX. 

Bosham. • • 
Eastergate • • 

Hadlow Down • 

Newhaven • . 

Stoiighton, and 
Kacton . 

West Hoathly . 

Worthing . • 



Books 

and 
Stationery. 



£. •. d. 



1 6 9 
15 
7 lOA 



2 4 



1 9 
3 17 6 



Fuel. 



£. M. d. 



1 8 



2 10 



1 9 10 



Other 
Expenses, 



£. «. d 



1 15 
O 

1 4 



Annual 
Subscrip- 
tions and 
Donations. 



Annual 
Collections. 



£. *. d. 
20 

17 



24 
23 



£. 8. d. 
O 



I 



2 6 6 

£8* 

£10* 

3 10 
2 17 6 



14 037 7 



O 



22 



55 
3 11 061 
9 12 



O 

o 



Endow- 
nieuts. 



£. «. d. 
O 



O 

4 
O 



O 
O 



O 

o 

o 
o 
o 



* Including Furniture Apparatus and Repairs. 



Children** 
Pence. 



£. f. d. 
O 



Other j 
Income* 



£. s. i 
O 



5 Oil 



20 
25 
16 6 



O 



5 



30 



12 4 6 O 



£3. 
needle- 
work. 



22 



O 



35 

9 
15 



.. 



O 
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GBNfiRAL OBSBttVATIONS. 



\ proper building much needed. Boom for improvement In the inttruction. Some of th^ girlii 
through the pains of some ladies in the Tillage, learn the Epistle or Qospel for the Sunday* 
Arithmetic of the boys, so far as it goes, fair. 

School inspected on the first day of their being assembled after harrest and hop>picking. 



Pair progress made in reading; a good deal of Scripture learned ; intelligence of the children 
might be more exercised. Discipline very satisfactory. 

Room for improvement in ^he instruction and discipline. Master gentle in maimer. ' 

heading articulate. Children are taught with great pains and fair intelligence. Catechism repeated 
accurately. Garden and play-ground well furnished and well kept. DiseipUne good. 

iteligious knowledge very satisfactory; writing good ; arithmetic respectable; reading might be 

improved ; some knowledge of other matters. Master intelligent and pains«>taking. iichool 

improved since last visit. 
ntelligence respectable ; writing fair ; arlthmetie good. Room for improvement in the reading 

and discipline. 
Children read well ; are taught the Scriptures with intelligence ; are in ^d order when under 

the ma8ter*s eye. Master appears to do his work with intelligence, fidelity, and diligence. 

IVriting, very fair ; reading and arithmetic not accurate ; discipline unsatisfiMtory. The rates of 
the school excellent, if they were kept. 



Children of the first class (which is small) ire taught Well. More attention should be giyen to 

the lower classes, and to the discipline and classification of the whole, 
^e first class read well, and are well taught in the Scriptures. An acre of good garden-ground 
attached to the school ; and the elder boys ate employed half the day in horticulture. The 
ground appears well kept. 

'he school an excellent specimen of what may be effected in a dlstiict reclaimed from the waste, 
by the constant pains of the clergyman, with very humble means. Instruction very satisfactory ; 
carried beyond the ordinary rudiments. Children clean, and very orderly. 
. few of the children answer fairly ; perhaps the rest had scarcely Jusdce done to them from the 
mode of my examination. Too much dependence appears to be placed on the simultaneous 
answering from the gallery. Singing good. 

ustruction very satisfactory, especially in the most important matters. The children are taught 
the Scriptures with pains, intelligence, and reverence. Reading good; arithmetic good; 
singing very good. Some knowledge of geography. Discipline very satisfactory, 
kstruction satisfactory. Children answer well in the Scriptures. Teacher quick* intelligent, and 
pains *taking. 

oys not deficient in quickness and intelligence ; are but little exercised in composition ; have a 
niir knowledge of Scripture. Room for improvement in reading and suithmetie. 
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Mr. Allen's tte^oH 



SCHOOLS 

in whidi Boys and 

Girls 9xe taoffht, 

apart, under a Master 

and a Mistress. 



Date 

of 

Inspection, 



Wilts. 

Charlton , 
Devizes • . 



Highworth • 
Pewsey . • 
Swaltowdiffe 
SwindoDi New 

Tisbury • . 
Warminster 



Warminster 
(Union.) 



Numbers 
present 
on the 
Day of 
Examin- 
ation. 



Boys Girli 



Nov. 12 
Sept. 25 



Sept. 23 
Sept. 26 
Nov. 11 
Oct. 6 

Oct. 29 
Oet.1 

Oet. 28 



36 
35 
26 
56 

33 
173 



Unable 
to read 
Words of 
Poor 
Letters 
at Sight. 



Boyt Girb 



Able to 
read a 
Verse in 

the 
Gospels 
without 
blunder- 
ing. 



Boys Girls 



Writing 
on 

Slates. 



Boys Gills 



Writing 

on 
Paper. 



Boys GirU 



ARITHMETIC. 



Working 
Sums 
in the 
Simple 
Rules. 



Working 
Suras 
in the 
Com- 
pound 
Rules. 



Boys Girls 



Bays Girls 



II 
-J 

il 



5 10| 3 81 O 18] 6 16] Oj 11 O ll O O 
Children not examined. Some remain regularly till 14 
years of age. Considerable ^ogreSs in mirsic and 
book-keeping. Fair progress in drawing and mental 
arithmetic. Mode of instruction peculiar. 
42 " " " "" " 

24 9 14 11 5' 21 9 10 4 10 7 7 O 

11 14 ]0 16 7 « 7 11 7 8 

74 

32 
O 



Children only partially exaniined. Some of the anuiVi*ra in 
Scripture pleading, WrHiftg respectable; reading in^Hbct, 



Weekly 
Payments 

of the 
Children. 



2d. and I 
'Id. I 



4rf., 3(/.,! 

2rf. 
I 
\d, and 

O 



SCHOOLS under 



Bbrks. 

Beenham * 
Brightwell . 

Burghfield . 

Cholsea 

Harwell . 

Harwell . , 
Hermitage . 



Hinton . 
Spartholt 

Steventon 



















( 
















Mar. 17 

May 13 


29 
30 


21 
33 


10 

15 


10 
15 


10 

1 


7 
8 


21 
3 


17 
2 


8 

\ 


4 
2 


19 
6 


11 
7 



3 



5 






June 3 


41 


37 


16 


15 


8 


9 


.. 


.. 


• . 


• . 


14 


20 










May 12 


22 


29 


8 


7 


7 


11 


1 


6 


5 


7 


3 


7 


2 


2 





Mar. 18 


O 


67 





24 


O 


9 





50 





7 


O 


17 





10 


o 


Mi: 17 


21 
18 



21 


15 

10 



3 


5 

1 




7 


13 



10 


3 

2 






4 
5 



14 


o 
o 


O 







Mar. 20 


14 


21 


13 


15 





2 











o 





O 








o 


Manie 


17 


37 


13 


14 





10 


1 





O 


7 





O 











>> 


28 


19 


7 


8 


10 


3 


11 


7 


9 


5 


12 


10 


5 









2rf., Irf. 

Id,, Id., 

O 
2d. and 

Id. 

Sd., IJd. 

3rf., lU 

Irf., id., 

O 



Id., o 



2rf., Id. 



on the Soutkcim District, 
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Above 
Teu and 
un«ler 
Klevea 
Years. 


Above 

Eleven 

and 

nnder 

Twelve. 


Above 

Twelve 

«nd 

nnder 
Thirteen 


Above 

Thirtaen 

and 

nnder 
FonztBen 


Above 
Fonrteea 
Yenrtor 

Age. 


Matter*! 

Anooal 
Stipend. 


MbtreM'e 

Stipend. 


AuUtut 
Matter or 
Mittrett'i 

Stipend. 


Teae£m. 


Repaira. 


Pnniitnre 

and 
Apparatna 


Boyi 


Girls 


BoT. 


GUb 


Boy* Glrb 


Boy. 


Cirla 


Bo,. 


Girb 


3 

• • 




• • 


• • 





4 




• • 







• • 




• • 





£. «. d. 

26 

• • 


£. «. d. 


• • 


£. t. d. 



£. f. d. 


• • 


£. «. d, 
1 15 

• • 


£. *. rf. 
15 C 

• • 


7 

• • 


7 

• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


6 

• • 

• • 





4 

• • 

• • 


1 

• • 

• • 







• • 

• • 




• • 

• • 


39 15 
32 
26 


• • 

8 8 

• • 










10 3 7 
7 2 

• • 




o 


7 


4 




11 


s 


1 





I 


1 





• • 


• • 


•• 


• • 


• • 


-. 


3 


2 




7 


3 





1 





2 


2 


• • 


43 10 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


26 

• • 


O 
• • 


13 




• • 


6 
• * 





2 

• • 




• t 


2 

• • 




• • 


58 12 

and 

gratuities 

• • 




• • 


9 12 
• • 


2 80 


9 4 6 

• ■ 


• • 


a MISTRESS. ] 


6 

1 

6 


1 
2 

3 


O 
O 

1 


3 

4 

3 


1 
O 




2 
3 








1 
1 














•• 


8<. per 

week. 

30 





• • 

Board & 



• • 


1 "i 4 


3 


2 


1 


3 


1 


40 


3 





1 


t • 


£11+ 


o 





• • 


• • 
























pence 










O 

2 

1 


8 

O 
3 


o 



1 


6 


2 








2 


3 








2 



2 














• • 


20 'o 


• • 


Uncertai 
be 

12 


n; school 
reorganis 

5 13 5 


about to 
ed. 

6 6 


1 


3 


o 


1 





1 
















At, k-week 














O 

4 


4 
O 


o 

3 


5 
2 






3 

1 




o 


1 











jC5for 
Sunday 
School. 


£6-fpence 

£35+ 

house and 

coals. 





• • 


1 10 
1 11 


1 10 10 

• • 


H. 


' 


' 





























{Continued onpaget 54, 55.) 
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SCHOOLS 

in which Boys and 

Oirls are tan«ht, 

(ipRrt.nnder a Master 

and a Mistress. 


Books 
and 

SUtioaery. 


Fuel. 


Other 
Expenses. 


Annual 

Sab- 

sriptioDs 

aod 

Donations. 


Annnal 


Endow- 
ments. 


Childrea's 
Penea. 


Othrt 

Soarces o( 

Ioeom«. 


Wilts. 


£. .. d. 


£. f. d. 


£. #. rf. 


£. *. d. 


£. «. d. 


£. ». d. 


£. *. d. 


Charlton • . 
Devixes • • • 


\ 1 

• • 


2 

• • 


4 10 


24 




• • 




• • 


8 

■ • 


^ 


Highworth • • 


7 6 


2 


•• . 


3 3 





17 8 


16 1 5 


'' 


Pewsey . • • 


3 18 4 


1 4 


7 11 


14 15 


o 





32 





Swallowcllfie . 


• • 


.. 


• • 


20 


• • 


• • 




.. 


Swindon New • 


• • 


•• 


'• 


• • 


• • 


• • 




•• 


Tisbury . • . 


• • 


•• 


.. 


• • 


• • 


45 




.. 


Warminster. . 

Warminster 
l^Union). 


13 1 9^ .. 

1 

• • • • 




88 3 6 

Inrludes 

Infanta' 

• • 


85 3 2 
Girls* and 
School. 

• • 


• • 

• • 




•• 

•• 


SCHOOLS under 


BsRKf. 
















Beenham • • 
Brightwell • • 


17 5^ 


1 10 


• • 
O 


2 *0 


All de 


ficiency si 


ipplied by rector. 


BurghEeld • • 


1 10 


2 3 


• • 


19 








14 10 





Chelsea . • • 


• • 


2 10 


• • 


17 


• • 


O 


12 


• • 


Harwell • • • 


• • 


• ■ 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 

resldena 
' lacum- 

bent 
makes fl 

defi- 


Harwell. • • 
Hermitage • • 


Uncertain ; 
1 2 11 


school ab 
1 


aut to be r 
3 4 9 


eorganizec 
10 15 


. Anew 
4 6 10} 


vicariust 


come info 
5 6 5} 


Hinton . • • 
SparshoU . . 


By clergy- 
man. 
6 


5 cwt. of 

coal. 

2 


• • 

• • 


10 10 
5 10 



O 




3 10 


Uncer- 
tain. 
4f.6#£.per 
week. 


clencr 
O 

O 


SteYenton • • 


11 Oi 


3 14 1 


5 4 6 


10 




« • 


16 12 


2 19 
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GENERAL OBSBRVATlONa 



Room ibr improyement in iiiBtraction and discipline* 



Room for improyement in the discipline and instruction. 

Substantial building ; pains taken i?ith the yentilation. School yisited at a disadyantage so soon 

after baryest. 
K!nowledge of the Scriptures pleasing; reading fiur; arithmetic respectable; writing tolerable. 

Children clean, quiet, and orderly. 
Bcbool excellently well fitted, under a master and an assistant, who haye receiyed the best training, 

and two paid monitors. If it were not for the shifting of the population, it ought to be one of 

the best-taught schools in England. 
Instruction of the first class satisfactory in the Scriptures ; fairly intelligent; good writing ; reading 

might be improyed ; lower classes not well taught.* 
The three lover classes taught in a separate room, with a gallery. School-building, play-ground^ 

and arraugements most satisfactory. Instruction yery satisfactory. Examination incomplete. 



. MISTRESS. 



The ^Ider class commit either the Epistle or the Gospel for the week to memory. 
Great pains taken with the religious instruction. 

Knowledge of the Scriptures in the first class satisfactory ; writing good ; arithmetic fair ; reading 
might be improyed. ^ 

Instruction and discipline yery satisfactory. Children well taught in the Scriptures ; are somewhat 
exercised in composition. Mistress appears to have a natural taste and qualification for her 
work. 

Mistress painstaking ; appears worthy of being trained. 



Children cleanly dressed; some of the elder ones leam by heart the Epistle or Gospel for the 
Sunday eyery week. Mistress has nbtbee'n long at her post» 



Room for- improvement. Some of the children said their catechism fairly. 

Room for improvement. Mistress appears likely to deriye benefit from being trained. 

Mistress assisted by her husband in the writing and arithmetic. Fains taken with the lower 
classes. A good deal of Scripture learned through the schooU 
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SCHOOLH 



Dale 

uf 

[h&pecii[>D 



I 

Ntimbera UonWe 
priticat lo n^ad 
un ihe Word* of 
Piy (tf Four 

Enamm- Leltrn 



liif^ {-^IrLi. 



WTkflag 



BujK G»rU 



rv Odd u 
VcTse in 

Goipif^U 
wftliaiit B^atn* 
b I under- 



Bd^> Gift* 



WritlDg 



Bojfii Oiiii 



in ihe Com- 
En Lei. Bulet. 



ARITHMETIC. 



(firlii DoyACfiTlii 



Weekly 
Pay meats 

oftbe 
Childreu. 



I 



BtrOKS. 
Bletchley 

Claydoa (Steeple) 

CUydon Botolph 
Fiilmer , . . 
LfckhainpBtead 
SUke Hamond » 

Badtb. 
Alderahott . . 

Alrfiifotd, Old . 

BiglitoQ . * » 

BlendwaHh 

BroughtJin . . 

BuritoQ . < i 
Ghdloii > . * 
Chawton . , 

Chilbfllton < . 

Clanfidd . - 
Cole mora * . 
I 

Compton . • 
Cross, in Portsea 
Darley • • • 

Fontley, in Fare- 
ham. 

Fratton, in Port- 
sea. 

Hambledon • 

Hawkley • • 



Mar. 36 

April 15 

April 16 
April 18 
April 14 
Mar, 11 



J%28 

Dec 5 

Nov. 20 
Dec. 11 

Aug. 1 

Dec. 3 

Dm. 6 
Nov- 19 

Aag. 1 

Dec. ID 
June 9 

April 30 

Dec. 12 

Not. 28 

Nov. 4 
Dec. 12 
Dec. 10 

Dec. 4 



35 



laj 20 
7. 20 



25 



26 



16 

O 

7 
3 



12 



18 



26 
O 

13 
11 
20 



19 



6 

10 
O 

b 

8 



22 



O 
8lO 



13 




O 

E.G. 
3 1 



li 



Id. 
2j.a]id 



School 



Icf., ii„ 
and j^<f. 



l<f.and 
3d. 
Id. 



3<2.,2d.,0 

3rf. 

2rf.,ljrf., 

\d, 

2dLand , 



\d» and 
2rf. 

I 

O I 



3 O 



6(i., 4d,, 

3i<., 2d.y 

U. 

l^and 

Id. 



on the SotUham Dittrici. 
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Above 

X«?n and 

under 

£l«vea 

Years. 



Twelve. 



Boys 6nU 



o 
o 



Above 

Eleven 

and 



Above 

Twelve 

and 

undtf 

Thirteen. 



Boys Girls 



Bojrs 



Above 
Thirteen 
and 
under 
Four- 
teen. 



Boys 



10 



held three days in a week, hesides Sunday, and taught by 



Above 
Four- 
teen 
Yean of 
A«a. 



Master** 

Annual 



£. ff. d. 



Mistree^s 

StipeDd. 



£. «. d, 

£18+ 
pence 



20 

£15 + 
pence 



AMitUnt 
Master or 

Mia|reM*t 
Stipend. 



£. 9. d. 

o 

• • 

6 





1 






h 


tdie* 


,wt 


10 a 


Iso 1 


lupi 


ly all ezp 


enses. 


3 j 2 


3 








5 





1 





1 




20 


O 


2 





3 

• • 





2 




• • 













• • 


O 


5 


1 


2 





6 





2 





5 




34 


3 


3 


'2 


• • 
2 





■ * 
5 


6 


4 


• • 




*i 




30 *0 


i 


• ■ 


• • 

i 


'4 


• * 



* > 



• • 



• • 



• • 

• • 









20 16 


1 


5 


2 








4 
















12 


2 



• • 

2 
1 


1 



• • 


• • 
2 

4 

• • 




1 


1 
3 






• • 


• • 



2 





• • 




1 




• • 

£7 + 

house 
and pence. 
30 1 3 

15 





6 





4 





5 





4 





2 




•• 


4 


1 





5 





i 





2 





1 




£25 + 
house. 



o 





Teacberi. 



Repairt. 
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Mr, Aliens Report 



SCHOOLS 
nnderaMirtreM. 
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* Including Furniture, Apparatus, and Repairs. 
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GSNBRAL OBSEBVATIO^IS. 



Boom for improTement. Some valuable instruction given in the Sunday Bchool. Difficult to raise 

proper funds. 
Appearance of the children pleaiung. Some answei nicely when examined in the Holy Scriptures. 

An excellent huUding, recently erected. 

Children are rery clean ; they read well, sing well, and get on fairly in other respects. 
Boom for improvement. 

Straw-plaiting is apparently more attended to than the instruction of the children. A prospect of 
improvement. New building. 

Children know a good deal of Scripture ; read firmly and equably, not very correctly. Mistress 
painstaking and loving her work. Very pleasing ; discipline excellent. All the movements 
made with singing. 

Very pleasing. A good deal of Scripture learned. Some of the girls express themselves in writing 
very well. Proper school-room greatly needed. 

Children learn ehapters of Scripture. Discipline pleasing. 

Good singing. The first class answer nicely in Scripture. More might be done for the little ones 
and for the needlework. Children quiet and orderly ; countenances pleasing. 

Mistress able to teach but little. Children orderly ; much indebted to the pains of the clersryman's 
wife. ^ 

Instruction, discipline, and school-building most satisfactory in all respects. 

Some verses of Scripture learned. Writing taught to some elder children in an evening school 

Instruction very satisfactory. Children read with intelligence ; are exercised in composition 
Sunday sermon written out by several of the children. Singing excellent. Discipline ver^ 
satisfactory. ^ 

Good school-room. Children very clean and orderly. Reading good; writing fair- spellinff 
respectable. ' ^ ® 

A very pleasing specimen of a dame's school. Mistress quiet and sensible. 

School improved since last inspection, especially in the knowledge and teaching of Scripture.^ 

Discipline and instruction excellent; scriptural knowledge most gratifying; intelligence very 
good ; arithmetic well taught ; writing and reading satisfactory. School greatly indebled to the 
pains of the clergyman's wife and other ladies. School-mistress painstaking and very efficient 

Besides needlework, girls are taught to wash, iron, and clean knives. The boys plait straw 
Mistress bears an excellent character. Instruction, perhaps, might be enlarged, without in- 
terfering with the industrial teaching. 

Instruction improved since last visit. Children clean. An evening school two evenings a-week. 

IntelUgence feirly satisfactory; some knowledge of Scripture, Mistress would be improved bv 

proper training. *^ ^ 

MUtress untrained* Fu^ds raised with difficulty. Boom for improvement in tha instruction and 

discipline. 
Children know more than I was able to extract from them by questioning. "Writing fair • readinir 

tolerable ; knitting and needlework good. The Faith and Duty learned. Proper school rooms 

needed. 
School originally built for an union of parishes ; half the building now applied to the cleriryman's 

residence. Instruction of some of the elder girls satisfactory. A prospect of improvement with 

regard to the res^ 
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Mr, Alteris Report 
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Supported by Lord Melbourne and the rector. 
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This and the other schools of the parish chie6y supported by the squire, with 
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Rector supplies deficiency. 



* Including Bepaira, Famiture> &«. 
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GSNBftAL OBSERVATIONS* 



Children orderly. More might be done for their iiUtraction. MifltresB gentle and pleasing in 
Uppearance. 

More might he done for the instruction and intelllgetuce of the children. Misttess strict Room 
cold. No underlining to the tiles. Floor of brick. 

Children quiet and orderly ; elder ones learn the Gospel and CoUect for the Sunday. Some know- 
ledge of geography. 

The first class have learned the Faith and Doty thoroughly, and are taught with intelligence. 
More might, perhaps, be done by the mistress to bring forward the lower classes in proportion. 

Great difficulty in the way of proper funds. My examination not so successful as it should have 
been in bringing out the knowledge of the children. 

improved since last inspection, especially in the children committing more Scripture to memory. 

Mistress painstaking; teaches the Scriptures well. More method desirable. Room for improve- 
ment as to the writing and arithmetic. 

Instruction and discipline excellently well managed. Mistress trained at Salisbury. 

Children know a good deal of Scripture ; they did not pass a very good examination. I was not 
able, from want of time, to go through the school. New building and proper arrangements 
much needed. 

Elder girls answer well in Scripture. Writing and reading fair. Room for improvement in the 
instruction of the lower classes. Marching and singing pleasing. 

Good and substantial building. Children have been under instruction a year and a half, and are 
fresh collected from a wild district. Discipline satisfactory and instruction advancing. 

Room for improvement in the instruction and discipline. 

Scriptural knowledge and intelligence very satisfactory; reading and writing very good ; arithmetic, 
so far as it goes, accurate ; Catechism taught with pains and intelligence. Singing good. Mis- 
tress trained at Reading. 

Catechism, hymns, and first elements of reading taught. 

Instruction satisfactory; children properly classed, and taught the Scriptures with understanding; 
have some knowledge of geography. Room well supplied with maps. Discipline very good. 
School greatly indebted to the pains of the clergyman's daAighter. Singing excellent. 

Children yery clean and orderly. Building new ; Well fitted in all respects* School recently 
opened. All very promising. 

The instruction, so far as it goes, given with great care and pains, and very thoroughly. Disci- 
pline yery good. 

Highly satisfactory in all respects, and specially in those of most importance. 

School supported by the landowntr. The elder chil^en commit to memory six^ verses of Scrip- 
ture a-week. 

A pleasing school. Children Very clean and ordedy. More, perhaps might be done to lead their 
minds out of the beaten track. 

Children clean and orderly. Straw plaiting keep^ thd chUdresn from school. 

A new sehool-rdom in contemplation. Some of the elder children answer nicely in the Scriptures. 

Mistress gentle in manner. 
Children answer respectably in Scripture ; make progress in reading ; write weU ; do arithmetic 

fairly. Children clean. Mistress appears to take pains with seriousness in her work. 
Teacher appears methodical and painstaking. Moro should he 4one for the intelligence of the 

children. 
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GKNBHAL OBSERVATIONS. 



[nstruction in tbe Scriptures highly satisfftctory. Intelligenee of the children ekercised. What 
was done in arithmetic was well done. Writing satisfactory. Attendance and discipline good. 

[nstruction fairly satisfactory. More should he done to exercise the intelligence of the children. 
It 'seems desirable also that more Scripture should be learned by heart. Mistress appears pains- 
taking. School-room low and confined. A school for boys much needed. Population aboTe 
1 100, chiefly at a distance from the church. 

[Children are taught the Scriptures well ; are clean and orderly. Slate writing and reading good ; 
would be benefited by more questioning. 

Children taught the Scriptures excellently. Read well; write well. Arithmetic not much 
progress. Some serviceable instrucUoui as awakening the children's interest, is given by 
object lessons. Discipline very good. 

Reading very good. Writing good. Arithmetic little progress. Work good. Mistress' influence 
appears to liave effect through the school in a very happy manner. Children quiet, pleasing, 
and very clean. 

Great pains taken with the school, which has been only open ten months. Straw plaiting intro- 
duced. I*iearly one-fifth of the population in tlie daily school. Squire assists the clergyman 
by granting allotments to those only that send their children to school. 

Children very clean. Slate writing good. Reading good. Intelligence but little increased. 
Mistress trusting too much to monitors, and questions answered by rote. She is an excellent 
needlewoman, which is of special use to the district. 

Children clean, quiet, and orderly. More might be done to exercise their understandings. 
There appears to have been a less active superintendence of the school than when I visited it 
last year. 

Children quiet and orderly. Instruction respectable. 

Children received as soon as they will sit quiet, being set to plait straw. Arrangement of the 
school peculiar and ingenious. Instruction satisfactory, remarkably so in the first class. 
Reading and arithmetic excellent. Much of the instruction given collectively to half the school 
at once while their fingers are engaged with straw. Discipline very good. Arrangements the 
same as at Ickleford. 

School supported by the landowner. 

Room for improvement. Mistress likely to be benefited by training. 

Room for improvement in the instruction of tl>e children* Mistress keeps her children quiet, 
and appears to have a good moral influence over them. Some of the elder children have learned 
by heart two or three chapters of Scripture. Mistress has a daughter who sings well, and might 
apparently be trained into an efficient teacher. 

Children read well ; can compose a little answer respectably in Scripture. Discipline good. 
A large portion of the population attend the school. 



Children remarkable for cleanliness. A looking*glas8 hangs in the school. Combs and bruahes 

are given as rewards. Some knowledge of the Map of Kurope and of geography, given by some 

ladies. 
Lower classes better taught in proportion than those above. Children articulate distinctly ; are 

ver)' quiet and orderly 
Uusic very good. Great pains taken by the clergyman, both in the instructiosi of the children 

and in providing them with proper games. 
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Building shut up at the time of my visit. In the winter the mistress 
receives the scholars at her house; in the summer she removes 
with them to the school, to which the access is said not to be | 
easy. I 
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32 Girls read well and answer with intelligence, although so 

abashed in manner that answers were obtained with diffi. 

culty. 

Examination of the children declined Vy the clergyman. 

School aided by a Treasury Grant ot £50, October 1, 1835. 
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GEMBftAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Children orderljr. More might be done for their iAitmction. Mistress gentle and pleasing in 
tippearance. 

More might he done for the instruction and intelUgente of the children. Mistress strict Room 
cold. No underlining to the tiles. Floor of brick. 

Children quiet and orderly ; elder ones learn the Gospel and CoVect for the Sunday. Some know- 
ledge of geography. 

The first class have learned the Faith and Duty thoroughly, and are taught with intelligence. 
More might, perhaps, be done by the mistress to bring forward the lower classes in proportion. 

Great difficulty in the way of proper funds. My examination not so successful as it should have 
been in bringing out the knowledge of the children. 

rmproved since last inspection, especially in the children committing more Scripture to memory. 

Mistress painstaking; teaches the Scriptures well. More method desirable. Room for improve- 
ment as to the writing and arithmetic. 

Instruction and discipline excellently well managed. Mistress trained at Salisbury. 

iChildren know a good deal of Scripture ; they did not pass a very good examination. I was not 

I able, from want of time, to go through the school. New building and proper arrangements 

I much needed. 

Elder girls answer well in Scripture. Writing and reading hir. Room for improvement in the 
instruction of the lower classes. Marching and singing pleasing. 

Good and substantial building. Children have been uoder instruction a year and a half, and are 
fresh collected from a wild district. Discipline satisfactory and instruction advancing. 

Room for improvement in the instruction and discipline. 

Scriptural knowledge and intelligence very satisfactory*; reading and writing very good ; arithmetic, 
so far as it goes, accurate ; Catechism taught with pains and intelligence. Singing good. Mis- 
tress trained at Reading. 

Catechism, hymns, and first elements of reading taught. 

Instruction satisfactory ; children properly classed, and taught the Scriptures with understanding; 
have some knowledge of geography. Room well supplied with maps. Discipline very good. 
School greatly indebted to the pains of the clergyman's da^ughter. Singing excellent. 

Children very clean and orderly. Building new ; Well £tted in all respects. School recently 
opened. AH very promising. 

The instruction, so far as it goes, given with great care and pains, and very thoroughly. Disci- 
pline very good. 

Highly satisfactory in all respects, and specially in those of most importance. 

School supported by the landowner. The elder chil^en commit to memory six^verset of Scrip- 
ture a-week. 

A pleasing school. Children Very clean and ordedy. More, perhaps might be done to lead their 
minds out of the beaten track. 

Children clean and orderly. Straw plaiting keeps the! chUdren from school. 

A new school-rdom in contemplation. Some of the eUder children answer nicely in the Scriptures. 

Mistress gentle in manner. 
Children answer respectably in Scripture ; make pro^press in reading ; write well ; do arithmetic 

fairly. Children clean. Mistress appears to take pains wUh seriousness in her work. 
Teacher appears methodical and painstaking. Moro should be done for the intelligeDce of the 

children. 
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33 











13 





22 





11 








24 








Id. 


Hatfield (The 
Lodge School.) 


>> 


4 


29 


4 


2 





16 


4 


16 





13 





.7 








o 


6ci., 3d. 


Hemel Hemp- 
stead. 


Feb. 3 





25 





1 





17 











9 





5 





4 


o 


2(f.,0 


Ickleford . . 


Feb. 25 


40 


66 


17 


26 


2 


13 


25 


37 


3 


6 


23 


43 


2 


2 


o 


Id. 


King's Langley 


Feb. 7 


1 


30 


1 


4 





13 


1 


17 





13 














o 


•• 


Leayesden • . 


Mar. 10 


16 


34 


11 


8 


1 


11 


14 


21 


2 


13 


2 


13 











5cf.,ld.. 


North Mirams, 

Water End. 
Pirton . • . 


Mar. 4 
Feb. 25 


1 
41 


38 
b7 




19 


6 
17 




9 


11 
19 




11 


19 
21 




6 


11 
13 



11 


18 
19 




1 




6 


o 

BG 
3 




Id. 


Sacombe « . 


Feb. 17 


12 


17 


10 


5 


1 


3 


8 


12 





3 


2 


12 











• • 


Sandon • • . 

Stapleford (Bull's 
MUl School.) 


Feb. 19 
Feb. 12 


13 
12 


13 

24 


4 
6 


4 
7 




2 


3 

4 


13 
10 


10 
22 




2 


3 

2 


5 
3 


4 
11 

















Wallington . • 


Feb. 27 


12 


21 


3 


4 





10 


7 


7 


5 


14 


1 


9 





4 








Weston . . . 


>> 


41 


26 


24 


10 


4 


5 


36 


19 


5 


7 


11 


11 








1 


U., Id. 


Williaa. • . 


Feb. 26 


25 


12 


15 


5 


1 


2 


17 


8 


8 


4 


7 


1 

4 

1 








id., u., 

3d., 1. 


"dley • « • 


Feb. 18 


26 


40 

1 


13 


20 


7 


5 


16 


16 


10 


4 


12 


16 




i 

1 





o 



zd 
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Above 
Tea ttod 

lltldjLT 



bofkOLrb 



12 





O 



o 
o 



AbOTB 

under 
Twelv*» 



Buyf, 



G3fU^^ 





o 



4 3 


O 



t O 



4 

b 
2 

10 
2 

4 

7 

O 
O 



1 o 



10 



Abyve 

Twelve 

and 

"nurt^en 



Above 

Thirteeti 

luidi 

HDilDC 

Four- 



Abdve 
Four- 

Y«ftaf 



I 



Annual 



SUpend, 



£. t, tl. £• ^. d. 



£11} + 
penct;^ am] 

25 fl 



25 U 

3a 

■25 

27 6 6 

20 

25 

3a 6 G 



£20+ 
20 U 
40 



20 

20 

30 

33 4 



Atsatonl 
If uter or 

SUpoDd. 



£, 1. d. 



14 ; u 



6 8 

o 

10 

2 

15 



T^£,. ^^1^- 



£. $. d. 



8 5 



9 16 



J. 
O 



o 



4^&lrf. 

a*w«ek* 



tUll 

AppanttUA. 







£. #. d, 
O 



u 


S4i 


3 


5 10 


3 


4 5 





5 4 



9 2 a 

5 
3 7 

3 12 a 

3 8 2 

6 4 10 
1 10 



3 5 



3 13 y 



O 



IS 
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li 
IS 

-'I 

Si 

bra 

•S - 



SCHOOLS 



or 
InipeciloD. 



i:'aiiVi]« read n ' 



Eci;ft|QirU 



on tilt 
Day iif 



Lc^ltjsift 

at Sig\H. 



Buji f^irli Do^ (Jlrli Boy* DiTU 



hliitLdt;!^ 



Writing 

<f|] 
Paper. 



B«jri airls Bojn Oirk 



ARITHMETIC. 



Working 
Sums 
in the 

Simple 
Rules. 



Working 
Sums 
in the 
Com 
pound 
Rules. 



Boys Girls 



Weekly 
Payments 

of the 
Children. 



Wiffltwood * 



Oct 27 
Oct, 30 



Id. 



Id. 



1) ! 



INFANT SCHOOLS 



Mursley • • • 

Princes Risbo- 

rotif^h 
Tyler's Green in 

Fenn 
Wioslow • • 

Hants. 
Alresfurd •- a 



Alton • • 
Buriton • • 
Gotpurt . • 
Portsmouth • 
Preston Gandovei 
Shirley • • 



Strathfieldsaye. 

Tichborne • • 
Upham • • • 

Hkrts. 
Berkhampstead 

Bovingdon • • 



Bovingdon 
-'n End). 



Mar. 26 
Mar. 12 



13 



April 18 34 



Mar. 28 



Dee. 5 



Nov. 18 
Dec. 3 
Nov. 7 
Nov. 6 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 14 



June 2 

Dec. 8 
Nov. 27 

Mar. 7 

Feb. 6 

Feb. 3 



18 



82 



Children dismissed, on account of the prevalence of 
an epidemic disease, at the time of my visit 
13 2UOOO OOOOOOO O 



O 



O 



o . o 
o o 

8 4 



12 



Marching and maaual eierciaes well done. 
19| O I O I Order and singing well mana^ 
School open but a short time ; children not exammed, 



8 



School-room excellently well fitted; children appear 
well disciplined in all respects; singing good; 
mistress cheerful and lively ; all at the expense uf 
Lady Bridgewater ; children not examined. 
- -' ' 6 2 O O O 



23 


2S 


4 


3 


2 


4 


4 


1 


16 


16 


8 


4 


12 


7 


7 


o 


48 


16 


1 





15 


20 









o 



o 



Id. 
1^., Id. 



2a., i^d. 



Id., id. 

U.irf. 

Id. 



on the Sovthatn Dutrict. 
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Above 
Ten and 

under 
Eleven 
Years. 


Above 

Eleven 

and 

nnder 

Twelve. 


Above 
Twelve 

and 

nnder 

Thirteen 


Above 
Thirteen 
and 
nnder 
Four 
teen- 


Above 

Foar- 

teen 

Tearaof 

Ago. 


Maeter** 

Aannal 
Blipend. 


MiirtMse** 

at.1 » 

BlipOIQ. 


AsslaUnt 
Master or 
Mistress's 

Stipend. 


Pnpil 
Teachers. 


Eepnira. 


FurnUnro 
aud 

Apparatus. 


Bo,. 


Girh 


Bo,. 


Girli 


Bo,« 


Gill 


Bo, 
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Ba,. 
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2 

O 
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o 
o 

2 

-• • 


2 
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O 

« • 
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O 
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o 

o 

1 
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1 
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18 
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AhiiudI 












RUd. 

StaLLutipTy. 


Fad. 




.Hull- 

KBCl 


AnmiAl 
Ci»LI«>cllun» 






Olhcr 




£. *. d. 


£. *• d. 


£. t, d.'C. ». <f.:£. 1. d. 


C. ». d. 


£. J. d. 


J>- f. il 


Westwood • • 


4 


17 


• • 


11 


o 


o 


5 


o 


Wiley , • . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Wraxall. • . 


12 


1 


• • 


18 


1 





7 


• • 


Zeals in Mere • 


• • 


1 7 2 


2 10 
rent. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


6 5 11^ 


• • 1 


INFANT SCHOOLS 


Bucks. 


















Mursley • . 


• • 


•• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


* * 1 


Princes Risbo- 


•• 


Prospect of improvement. 


• • 


• • 


• 
• • 


TOUgh. 


















Tyler's Green in 
Penn. 


1 3 


2 18 


12 7 


14 12 





o 


, , 


• • 


















Winslow . • 


• • 


1 10 


10 10 


• • 


• • 


• • 


23 


• • 


Hants. 


















Alresford . . 


Instruction highly satisfactory; the 


Script urea 


learned 


with intelliirence. 




Children clean and orderly ; manners very pleasing. The school the^re^ult | 




of the pains of some ladies, who pay all expenses 


9 and are 


constant teachers. 




Proper school-room much needed. 






Alton • • • 


.. 


•• •• •• •• 


• • 


• • 




Buriton • • 


• • 


•• •• •• •• 


• • 


• . 


* . ' 


Gosport . • • 


• • 


The scl^ool appears to be excellently 


well managed. 




Portsmouth 


• . 


•• •• •* •• 


• • 


• • 




Preston Candover 


• • 


•• •• •• •• 


• • 


• • 




Shirley • . • 


See the a( 


;count in the Boys' 


and Girls* school. 


• • 


• • 




Strathfieldsaye. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


•• 


Tichborne • . 


All expent 


ws paid b) 


r Curate. 


5 


O 





O 


o 


Upham • • . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Herts. 


















Berkhampstead 


• • 


/ • • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Botingdon • • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


\ 


( 





. • 


. • 










1 100 for 1 
















( all the schools. ' 








Bovingdon 


• . 


• 


. • 


J 





a , 


• • 


' "^ourn End). 
















yot • • 


• • 


•,• 


• • 


« • 


8 11 4 


• • 


19 17 7 


1 
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OENfiRAL OBSERVATIONS. 



[nstruction improved, as I hope, since last Tisit. Children vf the first class learn the Gospel 

for the Sabday, and answer questions fairly for their age. 
[nstruction scanty. Three Terses of Scripture and the Collect learned every week hy theeldcr children. 
Children clean ; answer fairly in Scripture. The help of some ladies who have recently left the 

village greatly missed. 
Children do their teacher much credit. 



inder a MISTRESS. 



A cheerful lirely school, under a young miatress, who receives excellent countenance and help. 
A very nicely-taught school, much indebted to the pains of some ladies. 



Room for improvement in the instruction. 
Uoom confined. 



Prospect of improvement ; singing respectable ; clean faces. 

Children taught with great intelligence and success. 

School excellently well taught by a mistress, trained at the Home and Colonial Infant School ; 

apparently nothing to be desired, save that the children should get on somewhat better in 

their reading. 



Discipline very good; instrnction fair; not very far advanced; excellent building, well placed 

and well fitted. 
A very pleasing school in all respects ; teacher painstaking and intelligent, and greatly indebted 

to the pains of the clergyman's daughter; singing excellent ; an CTcning school for adults three 

evenings in the week. 



Mistress apparently would be benefited by moi.*e training, Intelligent nnd of plain manners ; the 
school-room open two days in a-week, undeii a mistress for older children ; straw-plaiting sadly 
interferes with good instruction. 

Very good building ; children taught satisfactojrily under a very pleasing and intelligent mistress, 
trained at the Home and Colonial Infant Sciliool. 

i^ehool in my judgment mucl^ improved sitcc lust inspection, and specially in knowledge of 

, Scripture and in reading. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS 






Burrham Green 

Ghipperfield • 
Hatfield • • 
King's Langley 



North Mimms, 

(Water End). 

Watford • • 

Watton • . . 

West Mill . . 

Kent. 
Ashford • • 



Cranbrook,(Milk 
house-street). 

Eltham . . . 

Greenwich (Burial 
Ground). 

Greenwich (East 
Lane) 

Maidstone • • 

Sheerness • 



SnRRET. 

Camberwelly 
Christchurch. 

Farnham Com- 
mon 



Godalming • • 
Lambeth (South) 



Merton (Nelson's 

Fields). 
Rotherhithe 

worth, 
et-lane* 



[ prcuaut 



DAy of 



U* reail 

Foar 

41% lit.; 



fioTi GbrU 



April 28 

Feb. 6 
Jan. 31 
Feb. 7 



Mar. 4 
May 14 
Feb. 28 
Feb. 20 

July 2 

May 22 

June 20 
June 6 

June 5 

• • 
July 24 

July 22 
July 29 

Dec. 1 

July 16 

Dec. 23 
July 23 
July 17 



16 9 

40 
20 20 
31 9 



8 13 
42 



J 



39 29 O 



1 



School 



42 

25 
24 



A satitrftctory 
in all respects. 
Children not examined; appear to be managed excel 
lently well in all respects by a cheerful, lively mistress. 
25 13 O 5 23 14 O 20 9 16 O 4 



Children clean and orderly \ sinking good ; under 
the superintendence of the mistress of the girb* 
school, with help from an assistant. 



Ill 
90 

93 
89 

88 



11 



5 



31 
18 19 

27 8 



6 



12 



ruail a 

tlie 

wUbkout 
bEuitilri^ 



Bora Oirla fiofw Oirli 






o 



BDr»[Girla 



o 



CD 



o 



AR/THMETIC. 



Working 
Sunia 
in the 
Simple 
Rules. 



Bofi 



Oirla Boys Giria 



Working 
Sums 
in the 
Com* 
pound 
Rules. 



^1 
11 



o 



o 



o 



Children not examined, appear to be uqder very happy 
discipline, and to be taught with intelligence; 
perhaps more might be done for their cleiuiliness. 



86 GFreat pains taken with the children, who are 

in excellent order. 
79 . School-much improved since my last visit 
The children are taught the Scriptures fairiy 
and know a good many hymnf* Are clean 
and orderly* 

Children not examined. Infant teacher trained at 

the Home and Colonial Infant School ; appears to 

teach and manage her children remarkably well. 

38'36 12 r 6 2 4'0 lO O O O O 



8 9 



10 



16 



2 15 



13 



Weekly 
Payments 

oftbe 
Childrea. 



Id, 

• • 

o 



Id. 



2d. 



2J.andO 



Discipline and instruction highly sa< 
tisfi&ctory in all respects. 
9| 4001 3 201010 
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Above 
Ten and 

under 
Kleveo 

Years. 



Above 

Eleven 

and 

under 

Twelve. 



Above 

Twelve 

and 

ander 
Thirteen. 



Boys Oirla Bojt Girls 



Bojrs Girls 



Above 
Thirteen 
and 
under 
PcMir. 
teen. 



Boys Girls 



Above 
Four- 
teen 
Years of 

Age. 



Boys Girls 



Matter'* 

Annual 
Stipend. 



MistreM'f 

Mpeiid. 



AMisUot 
Me ter or 
MistreM*t 
Stipend. 



Pupir 
Teacbert. 



R«|win. 



Piiniiture 

and 
Apparatus, 



o 



All under 8 



£. *. d. 



O 



O 



O 



15 



25 
22 



£. «. d, 

O 

• • • 

10 



£. «. <2. 
O 



£. «. (f. 
1 7 



£. 9. d 
O 



4 16 8^ 
O 



Mistress an elderly dame, who brioga the children into order, and teachea 
the first elements as a preparation for the more advanced school. 

Mistress manages the children well, and gets them on in their intelli- 
gence, reading, and other matters. 



o 



a • 
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5 


• • 
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O 

• • 
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• • 
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• • 

o 

• • 

• • 

boj- 
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• • 




• • 
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• • 


• • 

• • 

I'ai 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

O 

• • 


• • 


• • 



« • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

o 


• • 

5 

• • 

o 

• • 

•• 

rli' 

t • 

• . 

o 


o 
o 

• • 

iche 

■ • 

• * 

• • 

o 

• • 


• • 

3 

O 

• • 
ol. 

• • 

• • 



• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 



• • 


• • 


25 


• • 


. •• 


• • 


30 • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• ■ 


60 


10 


65 


1 17 6 


• • 


• • 


57 


10 


• • 


* • • 


• • 


' • • 


35 


15 


40 


14 12 


31 10 


14 2 4 



2 12 



2 11 2} 



11 



1 1 9 



O 

14 12 



3 



Instruction of the first -class ve»y satisfactory ; reading articulate and firm ; understanding well 
exercised ; discipline of the whole good. Only two uf the children above seven yeara of age. 

(Continued on pages 82, 83.) 
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SCHOOLS 
under a Mistress. 



Books 

and 
Statioaery. 



PiieL 



Otber 
Expeases. 



Annnal 

Sub- 

criptious 

and 

Donations. 



Annnal 
Collections 



Endow 
mvnts. 



Children*s 
Pence. 



Other 

zsoufvifa (H 
lueome. 



Burrham Greet) 

Chipperficld • 
Hatfield . . 
King's Langley 



North Mimms, 

(Water End). 

Watlurd . . 



11 



2 1 3 



4 4 



5 



5 2 3 



29 
34 



O 

o 



Watton • , . 

West Mill . . 

Kknt. 

Asbford . • • 



Cranbrook,(Milk- 
bouse-street). 

£ltliam • • • 

Greenwich (Bu- 
rial Ground). 

Greenwich (East 
Lane). 

Maidstone • • 



Sheemess. 



SUBREY. 

Camberwell, 
Christchurch. 

Farnham Com- 
mon. 



Godalming. 
Lambeth (South) 



Merton (Nelflon's 

Fields). 
Rotherhithe 

Torth, 
t-lane. 



2 16 



3 12 



1 16 8 



7 5 



10 



33 



52 12 



See report of girls' school. 
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2 5 



29 6 
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o 



3 10 
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O 



10 7 8 



45 16 6 



29 4 4 

34 10 4 
32 18 2 



O 
O 
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OBNfiBAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Mistress appears well tempered and sensible, would be benefited by training ; good bnilding, 

except that the floor is of brick. 
Good building ; children clean and apparently happy. 

The school cannot be visited without much pleasure ; mistress pleasing and intelligent. 
Mistress trained at the Home and Colonial Infant School ; an excellent teacher, doing her work 

in all respects well ; perhaps some improvement might be made in the instruction in reading ; 

school very gratifying, j 



Elder girls very well taught in the Scriptures ; some little room for improvement in the reading 
arithmetici and writing ; excellent building, raised chiefly by the largest land-owner, a dissenter 
for the children to be educated according to the principles of the church under the clergyman. 



School greatly Indebted to the pains of a lady residing near. 

School in a transition state ; discipline very satisfactory ; instruction might be carried further. 
Mistress painstaking ; as I fear, overtasked ; school improved since last inspection. 

Discipline and order good ; instruction can as yet scarcely be judged of, the school having been 

open only six months. 
Teacher very cheerful and pleasing ; singing good ; more might perhaps be done in committing 

to memory good hymns and the practical parts of Scripture. 



Mistress an excellent teacher ; trained at the Home and Colonial Infant School. ■ Instruction 
very satisfactory ; the most important matters kept in the right place and taught with intel- 
ligence. Discipline good. Cleanliness might be improved perhaps. 

School well taught, and well disciplined; greatly indebted to the painff of a neighbouring lady.' 

Knowledge of Scripture, intelligence, reading and singing excellent. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS 
under a'Miitreu. 



Date 

of 

Inspection 



Numbers 
present 

at the 
Day of 
Ezaniiu- 

ation. 



Unable 
to read 
Words of 

Four 
Letters 
at Sight. 



Boj« GUIs 



Boys Girli 



Able to 
read a 
verse in 

the 
Gospels 
without 
blunder- 
ing. 



Boys Girls 



Writing 

on 
Slatef. 



Boys GirU 



Writing 

on 
Paper. 



Working 
Sums 
in the 



Boys Girls 



ARITHMETIC. 



Rules. 



Boys Girls 



Working 
Sums 
in the 
Com- 
pound 
Rules. 



Boys Girls 



Weekly 
PavnenU 

of the 
CUUren. 



Wandsworth 

(Point). 
Wandsworth, 

Summer's Town 
Wimbledon • • 

Sussex. 

Brighton (Kent 

Coast) 
Chichester, St. 

Pancras 



Salehurst « • 
St. Leonard's • 
Worthing, No. 2 



Jalyl8 

July 26 

April 9 
June 12 

April 23 
April 24 
May 27 



Worthing, No. 3 May 28 



Wilts. 
Highworth • 
New Swindon 



Warminster 
Lavendon • 



Elstead . • . 
EastForleigh , 

Preston by Wing- 
ham 
PlnmptOA . • 



Salisbprjf.Si Kd* 

mund's 

Roadhill, in North 
Bradley 



Sept. 23 
Oct. 6 



April 17 

June 9 

July 7 

Oct. 20 
AprUl 

Sept 29 

Oci2 



10 O 
IQ O 



60 

124 
85 

15 
46 
129 
101 



Children not examined appear to be under pleasing 
and cheerful discipline. Mistress trained at the 
Home and Colonial Infant School. 



104 

72 



15 



13 



lA, 



irf.. 



School acta as a nursery for that for the older child- 
ren, the little ones being taught to repeat a few 
pieces in concert. 

School only open four weeks at time of inspection. 
Teacher young. Trained at Tufton-street. Sing- 
ing fair. 
59 6 23 50 7 18 
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12 



12 



16 2 



12 



24 39 Room for ittprovement 

70 69 The children eiight not to be removed out 
of this school till they are further advanced, 
if the school, for older children, attached 
to this is to thrive. 
1 15 Children not examined ; sing well and appear ex- 
cellently well managed. 
Aoom used as a Sunday-school, apd op^n of an evening in 
the winter, from 6 to 8 p.h., under a master who is also 
servant to the clergyjnan. Amount of subscriptions 1 1/. 10«. 
Inspection declined by the clergyman. 
School building closed on account of the sudden and ne- 
cessary absence of the master. A new structure in a 
n^ore convenient locality in contemplation. 
Children not reached in time for examination. I having 

gone first by mistake to Preston by Feversham. 
Building onl^ open as a Sunday-echool. Population at** 
tend at a neighbouring village more convenient, in which 
a school has recently been established. 
Building only used as a Sunday-school \ attended by abont 
200 children ; adjoins the church ; in two rooms, one 26^ 
by 20i and 13 feet high, the other 25^ by 20^. 
Endowment of 10/. per annum for a teacher; room only 
open as a Sunday-schoo], witl| 20 children in nominal 
attendance. 



Ic/. 
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I 
I 

Above 
Ten and 
under 
Eleven 
YeatB. 



Boys'oirls 



Above 

Eleven 

and 

under 
Twelve. 



Ateve 

Twelve 

and 

under 

Thirteen. 



BoyJcirls 



BojB Girls 



AboTe 

Thirteen 

and 

under 

iPourteen 



Bo7» Girls 



Above 
Fourteen 
Years of 

Age. 



BoTs Girls 



Master** 

Annual 
StiiKBd. 



Mi«treM*b 

Stipend. 



Asustant 
Master or 

Mistress's 
Stipend* 



Pupil 
readiert. 



Repairs. 



Pnmltore 
aud 

Apparatus. 



£. «. d: £. •. d. £. t. (L £. s. d. £. t, d, £. «. 

I 
Sp^ce c(>nfined| the room being an adaptation of part of a cottage. 

The school a nursery for that for older children. Singing good. 



27 10 



O 



3 18 



3 6 



2 9 



An excellent school in all respects. Great pains successfully taken with the singing, nuuUng, and 
knowledge of Holy Scripture. Children are properly classed, very clean, and orderly. Mistress 
appears capable and pleasing. 

O '^O 20 3000 1 



5«. a-week* 



40 



2 17 6 



O 



G 2 
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INFANT SCHOOLS 
under a MUtreM. 



Book! 

and 

SUtiooery. 



Fuel. 



Olher 
ExpeoMei. 



Annaal 
Subterip- 
tiont and 
DonatioM. 



Annual 
CoUecltot. 



Endow- 
ments.' 



Cliildren's 
Penee. 



Other 
Soweeto.' 

iMMBe. 



£. «. d. 



£. «. d. 



£. t,d. 



£. ff. d. 



£. <• (2. 



£. ».d. 



£. 9.d. 



£.t.(L 



Wandsworth 

(Point). 
Wandsworth, 
Summer's Town. 
Wimbledon. 

Sussex. 

Brighton (Kent 

Coast). 
Chichester, St. 

Pancras. 



Salehurst. 
St. Leonard's. 
Worthing, No» 2. 

Worthing, No. 3. 

Wilts. 

Highworth • • 
New Swindon. 

Warminster 
Lavcndon. 



EUtead. 
East Farleigh. 



Preston by Wing- 
ham. 
Plumpton. 



Salisbury St. Ed- 
mund's. 

Roadhill, in North 
Bradley. 



11 5 



4 4 3 



7 5 6 



33 9 6 



11 9 2 4 j 5 



Mistress a 
tures satis! 



uiet pleasing person* The upper class are taught the Holy Scrip- 
actorily. Children quiet and orderly. 



For expenses and receipts, see account uf Boyb' 



5t. a- 
week. 



sehool. 
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GSNEBAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Children managed and taught with great success the right things, as it seemed to me, in the right 

way. 
Discipline and singing very satisfactory. Mistress appears to loTe her work, and to do it with the 

right ends in view. Trained at the Home and Colonial Infant School. Perhaps more might 

be done in getting the children to learn by heart Scripture and good hymns, and to bring them 

on in their reading. 



Mistress well spoken of as to character ; does not seem to have much loye for her work. 



Mistress very cheerful and lively. 
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The remarks made in previous Reports seem to preclude the 
necessity for adding much on the present occasion to the foregoing 
Table; and what I have to say on the difficulties of schools^ moral 
training, organization^ and subjects of instruction, will, as I fear^ 
seem to be but a repetition of what has been urged before. 

DiffimUies of Schools. 

The two most obvious difficulties in the way of improving our 
schools for the poor are, 1st, the scarcity of properly qualified 
teachers ; and, 2nd, the want of adequate funds for their remune- 
ration. Your Lordships have directed ray special attention to the 
several items of expenditure incurred in the maintenance of the 
schools inspected during this last year, and to the means by which 
that expenditure was to be met. The main facts collected are 
given in the foregoing Table. My district affords mapy noble 
examples of liberality in the landowners. For instance, in one 
parish in H^Hfordshire, where the population reaches 1000, the 
squire builds school-rooms^ and contributes 100/. pet annum 
towards their support ; in five other parishes, in the same county, 
one gentleman liberally makes up all that is needed for the support 
of the schools; in a parish in Buckinghamshire, the squire gives 
50/. per annum to the schoQls ; in several small parishes in the south 
of Wiltshire, I found 20/. set down as the annual contribution from 
a single property (that of the chief landowner) to the school ; in 
Hampshire, in addition to what has been previously noticed in this 
respect, the parishes of East Tisted, Strathfieldsaye, and West 
Meon^ are admirable examples ' of all that is practicable being ex- 
cellently well done by those to whom the poor naturally look up 
for the welfare of their children. Other instances of such a happy 
liberality and care might readily be found; but in very many 
cases, where it can be afforded least, I have found the deficiency 
between the income and expenditure of the school fall upon the 
curate. In one case, where he is obliged to take private pupils foor 
the maintenance of his household, the cost for the village school 
cheerfully paid by him during the last year amounted to more 
than 20/. Another writes to me^ in answer to my inquiries as to 
the means of supporting a small school, ** Our regular receipts 
are 48/. lbs. 6rf., whilst our expenditure is 66/. Os. 2d., leaving a 
deficiency of 16/. 4*. 8rf. This has hitherto been made up, with 
great difficulty (under the impression of its being of a temporary 
nature), by soUciting extra donations; it is therefore obvious that, 
unless some aid be obtained, the school must be given up either 
altogether or in part." This state of things ought not to be : it is 
unjust to the clergyman to put him in the position of a beggar for 
his flock before unwilling hearers. 

The difficulty of maintenance appears to press heaviest on parishes 
where the great tithes are owned by non-resident incumbents (a 
class that is gradually lessening), or by non-resident appropriators. 
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Theparigb of Meopham, in Kent, illustrates this. The population 
ia near 1000 ; the rental, judging from the tithe commutation^ can 
floaroely be less than 4000/. per annum. On forwarding the usual 
paper of questions (issued bj jour Lordships^ and sanctioned by 
the Arehb]shop)> the viear^ in answer to inquiries as to the annual 
expenditure for school materials, fuel, &e., stated that there were no 
funds for such purposes, although at the time seyeral pounds were 
needed to prevent the dilapidation of the premises. This statement 
was accompanied with a formal notice, drawn up for your Lordships' 
information, of the nominal amount of the property of the Dean 
and Chapter of Canterbury in the parish, as owners of the great 
tithes (now settled at 80(V. per annum), all the manorial rights 
and quit-rents, and a farm of 700 acres. This beneficial interest, 
nowever^ in the paridi, amounts only to between 350/. and 400/. 
per annum, their property being let on lease ; and as they sub- 
seribed 100/. per annum to the Diocesan Board of Education, 
t^ey have generally considered tins as exempting them from other 
annual payments to schools. The vicar has more than once applied 
to the Chapter for aid ; but as yel during his incumbency, a period 
of 30 years, the only ccmtribution from that body towards educating 
the poor off the parish, is stated to be a grant (with consent of the 
lessee) of a quarter of an acre of land as school site, together with 
the fees of eonveyance, amounting to nineteen guineas. But as, 
with eoe exception, the inhabitants of Meopham do not appear to 
bear their share of the burden of the school, the Dean and Chapter 
inay feel that no very good ease can be made out for the pari^ to 
claim help from non-resideats. The ecsj^ribution of the lessee of 
the Chinrch property, whose interest in the parish is far larger than 
that of the Dean anxl Chapter, is stated at two guineas per anpum. 

The necessities of past times fanailiarised people to the notion 
that a few weeks' attendance at an organised school, where what 
was called '^ the National System" might be learned, was sufficient 
to transmute a decayed tradesman, with some knowledge of 
wvitiD^ and accounts, into a national schoolmaster. But, happily, 
the conviction is daily gaining ground, that for a supply of well- 
(jualified teadbiers, we must look to our training estdolisbroents, 
where they may remain long enough to have their characters 
moulded, and to recme that ecbcation in other respects which may 
fit them for their work. 

Many promising youths are lost to the calling of a scheolfnaster 
from lSa» difficulty of ftodiog employment ai^ ra^aintenanee for 
them from the usual timie of leaving school till the age of 16 (when 
they might be adxm^ted inta a trauning estabUshment)^ which shall 
not intedfere with their intellectual culture; The poverty of the 
parents makes them anxious to send oat their children into the 
fields as soe«n as they can earn more than the additional wear and 
tear of clothes^ caused by outrof«doors' work ; and too many of the 
^farmers are more ready to employ children than lads, as procurable 
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at a cheaper rate. A general system of paid monitors might keep 
under tuition the promising children until they were old enough to 
be admitted at the Normal School. I can offer no opinion as to the 
advisableness of a legislative enactment for the children of hus- 
bandmen^ preventing their being employed at too early an age in 
the fields ; but many clergymen of experience> whom no one would 
suspect of over-anxiety for State interference^ have strongly ex- 
pressed to me their wish that regulations, similar to those which 
have effect in cotton factories, were enacted for the protection of 
the children of the agricultural labourers. 

Moral Training. 

The amount of moral training afforded by a school must depend 
mainly upon the characters of the teacher. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the importance of our schoolmasters being men 
who love their work, and live in the fear of God. Even in an 
intellectual point of view, it requires but little experience to be 
assured that no natural qualifications nor acquired advantages can 
compensate for the absence of faithfulness grounded upon a religious 
sense of duty. It is comparatively easy for a teacher fresh from 
a training establishment^ with the excitement of a new position and 
the interest created by his first efforts^ to go on well for a time ; 
but ader a year or two the trial comes, and all observers can then 
see whether the teacher has fixed his aim with seriousness, and 
labours to attain it in self-denial. 

Whereas the formal teacher becomes gradually contented with 
a continually decreasing measure of success, and, degenerating into 
habits of routine, presents the same front to every member of his 
class, he who loves his work is continually profiting by past experi- 
ence, and acquires daily new skill : instead of letting his mind lie 
stagnant, he takes care to keep it evermore replenished with new 
supplies, so that his scholars (to borrow an illustration from Dr. 
Arnold) may drink, not from a pond, but fi*om a spring. By a 
discrimination, almost involuntarily exercised, he adapts himself 
to the several characters and acquirements before him, varying 
the tone, manner, form, and substance of his questioning, as if he 
would throw himself into the separate mind of each child : such a 
teacher needs no mechanical help from medal stands, or taking of 
placed, to ensure the attention of Ins class, and his school will require 
no bribery to keep it always full. 

There is the highest authority for using the rod, and, in cases of 
moral delinquency, I should wish to go to it as a last resource. 
But for such necessities the best teachers will, as I imagine, feel 
shame as well as sorrow. The idle and worthless may strive to 
cover their own faults by its frequent use ; but in the cases of 
schools so afflicted, the boys will be found to be the most wiliiil. ( 

Love melts almost all hearts, effecting that which no harshness 
can ever accomplish. It is said that more flies are caught with a 
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drop of honey than with a tun of vinegar. I have always admired 
that history written by Camus, Bishop of Bellay, of the Prelate 
his friend, who, when questioned, " How should advice be given ? " 
— " How may reproof be best administered ? " ever prefaced his 
reply with these words, ** In a spirit of love'' — the secret of whose 
government was, *' not hy constraint hut willingly ; " and who was 
wont to say that such as would [force the will of man strive to 
exercise a tyranny hateful to Grod. 

Organization. 

Right training cannot be looked for from our ordinary monitors, 
and IS seldom found in our large schools; the money that in 
England has been spent in raising such has commonly, as I believe, 
been ill spent. I have seen buildings calculated for 600 with less 
than 80 children in them : dispirited teachers, untidy cheerless 
school- rooms, and the conviction that the interest of the money 
lavished on the fabric would have gone far to support the school, 
naturally associate themselves with such a spectacle. In some of 
our schools, had less been attempted, more would have been done. 
The proverb says, " That little which is good fills the trencher." 

The plan recommended in the last volume of Minutes, p. 92, 
for dividing the school into three classes, so as to bring the more 
important lessons under the direct supervision of the master, will 
not answer the ends proposed if the younger ones be not elsewhere 
taught the 6rst elements of reading, so as to be able to pronounce 
words of four letters at sight. In towns, this may be accomplished 
in the infant school ; in villages, use may be made of dames for 
this purpose. The requiring a certain amount of proficiency before 
the child can be admitted into the national school, answers more 
ends than one. The parents feel that the school is a matter 
deserving of some pains, and that it does not help those who will 
not help themselves ; the dames find that the opening of a good 
village school, instead of proving their ruin, as was feared, surrounds 
them with scholars ; and the teachers of the more advanced school 
have their labours lightened where they are commonly pressed most 
and fail oftenest, namely, in that individual attention and care 
which, according to the plans ordinarily pursued, is required for 
mounting the first steps of the ladder. 

Under this conviction, I have been long desirous to get rid of the 
use of monitors, except for such parts of school discipline as ap- 
proach to what is purely mechanical, and to see only small school- 
rooms erected ; for example, such as would accommodate 100 or 
(in the case of infant schools) 140 children. The advocates of the 
monitorial system of instruction remind us that it is not their plan 
that one ignorant child should teach another, but that the school- 
master should diligently prepare his monitors ; and that these when 
instructed by him should become so many channels through which 
the teaching derived from him as the source should be carried over 
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^ Other 
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Burrham Greeb 



11 



4 4 



5 2 3 



Chipperficld • 
Hatfield . « 
King's Langley 



29 
34 



O 
O 



2 1 3 



5 



Norlh Mimms, 

(Water End). 

Watiord . . 



Watton . 
West Mill 

Kknt. 
Ashford • 



Cranbrook^Milk 
house-street). 

Eitham • . • 

Greenwich (Bu- 
rial Ground). 

Greenwich (East 
Lane). 

Maidstone • • 



Sheemess. 



SURBBY. 

Camberwell, 
Christchurch. 

Farnham Com- 
mon. 



Godalming. 
Lambeth (South) 



Merton (Nelson's 

Fields). 
Rotherhithe 

Wandsworth, 
Garret-lane. 



3 12 



7 5 



10 



33 



2 16 



1 16 6 



52 12 



See report of girls' school. 
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OBNEBAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Mistress appears well tempered aad sensiblei would be benefited by training; good building , 

except that the floor is of brick. 
Good building ; children clean and apparently happy. 

The school cannot be yisited without much pleasure ; mistress pleasing and intelligent. 
Mistress trained at the Home and Colonial Infant School ; an excellent teacher, doing her work 

in all respects well ; perhaps some improvement might be made in the instruction in reading ; 

school Tery gratifying, j 



Elder girls very well taught in the Scriptures ; some little room for improvement in the reading 
arithmetic, and writing ; excellent building, raised chiefly by the largest land-owner, a dissenter 
for the children to be educated according to the principles of the church under the clergyman, 



School greatly Indebted to the pains of a lady residing near. 

School in a transition state ; discipline very satisfactory ; instruction might be carried further. 
Mistress painstaking ; as I fear, overtasked ; school improved since last inspection. 

Discipline and order good ; instruction can as yet scarcely be judged of, the school having been 

open only six months. 
Teacher yery cheerful and pleasing ; singing good ; more might perhaps be done in committing 

to memory good hymns and the practical parts of Scripture. 



Mistress an excellent teacher ; trained at the Home and Colonial Infant School. Instruction 
very satisfactory ; the most important matters kept in the right place and taught with intel- 
ligence. Discipline good. Cleanliness might be improved perhaps. 

School well taught, and well disciplined ; greatly indebted to the paing of a neighbouring lady.' 

Knowledge of Scripture, intelligence, reading and singing excellent. 
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of the Irish Commissioners of Education seem to me excellent. I 
have reason for believing that throughout England those National 
Schools, in which secular reading-books are most used^ will be 
found as a class to be also the schools which, on the highest grounds, 
one would visit with most pleasure. The right use of good 
secular reading-books appears to contribute to the more reverent 
use, as well as to the better understanding, of the Bible. 

I have been, also, more anxious, in proportion as I have thought 
more of the matter, to recommend the constant exercise of the 
memory, storing it with the most precious matters. I have previously 
expressed my regret that children should ever be compelled to 
learn by heart the broken Catechism, Grossman's Introduction, 
or any other systems of questions and answers, except the Church 
Catechism. Besides this, it seems to me, that the children's me- 
mories should only be burdened with the collects and prayers of the 
Church, good hymns, well-chosen pieces of poetry, and those 
portions of Scripture which are most likely to have effect on their 
faith and habits of action. One would hardly believe that little 
children would be set to learn, as an ordinary lesson, the explana- 
tions of words given in a poorly constructed vocabulary, which 
explanations were as obscure as the words explained, or the 
figures expressing the number of feet that several mountains in 
Scotland are computed to be above the level of the sea ; nor can 
one imagine a reason for such lessons, except that the hearing them 
is a mechanical act requiring no mental labour on the teacher's part. 

In learning Scripture by heart, it seems desirable to begin with 
some collection of texts, as the '^ faith and duty," or as the Scripture 
proofs of the Church Catechism ; but afterwards, whole chapters, as 
the sermon on the Mount, the most affecting of the Psalms, our 
Saviour's discourses in St. John's Gospel, the General Epistles, 
the practical conclusions of St. Paul's Epistles, may be committed 
to memory. 

If laid upon a bed of sickness^ it seems good to have in store a 
continuous passage of Scripture for the mind to travel over and 
dwell upon ; also the power of repeating such may prove a refuge 
against temptation when evil thoughts come into the mind, by 
providing it with something on which it may fasten until it acquires 
a new and more healthful tendency. 

Unless children are watched, the good rule of committing as 
mauy chapters of the Bible to memory as possible is not by 
itself suflScient. I have known a case in which, from the teacher's 
carelessness, the only part of the Bible which a child could repeat 
was a chapter out of the ceremonial portion of the Book of Leviticus ; 
but when rightly attended to, it seems scarcely possible to estimate 
too highly the good effects that would be produced by laying up, 
reverently and vnth diligence, in the memories of the great mass of 
our people — large portions of the Divine law. The occasional 
recollection of its precepts must at times decide the conduct. 
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True, indeed^ is it that the literal knowledge, if alone, is unprofit- 
able, and like other good gifts, it may be miserably abused ; but 
for such instruction, the command is plain } and in some sense, 
doubtless, the old maxim is true^ that ignorance of the Scriptures is 
the mother of all error. 

In some of our public schools^ it has been the glory of a boy 
to repeat without a blunder the whole of Horace. This is not 
the place to inquire what results such earnest conning of the lessons 
taught by that poet has wrought in the world ; but if it be assumed 
that sucn exercise of the memory be serviceable, surely no one who 
considers well the preciousness of Scripture, and its manifold adapta- 
tions to every need of man, can fail to desire that similar pains 
were bestowed throughout all classes of society in rightly storing 
men's minds with the lessons of the Gospel: such lessons taught 
aright have, in countless instances, proved life to the soul. 

Next after the right knowledge of Scripture, no part of the 
instruction which should be supplied by our schools deserves more 
of our pains than the teaching to children the scriptural character, 
fitness, and meaning of the prayers provided for their use. Much 
division as well as misapprehension would, doubtless, hi»ye been 
prevented, if some such books as " The Liturgy compared with the 
Bible," and NichoUs' " Sunday Exercises," had been intelligently 
used in past times in the instruction of the young. 

Scarcely any school visited in my district, in which music is taught 
successfully, fails to rise to considerable eminence in other respects. 
The schools at Longparish and Forton, where great attention 
is paid to this art, and where it proves a powerful means of attaching 
the scholars to the Church, are excellent specimens of a strong 
moral influence being exercised thereby. Our forefathers reckoned 
music among the seven liberal sciences ; and I hope that we are 
making a considerable advance in the right direction, in bringing 
back into our schools an art which, under proper management, 
cultivates a certain delicacy of feeling and gentleness, greatly 
needed by the children of the poor, making their tempers plastic, 
and contributing in various ways to harmony and ordei*. 

The establishment of Benefit Clubs is a matter to which your 
Lordships have drawn attention, in connexion with the school, and 
that it should be on a sound foundation, is of importance not only to 
the parish but also to society at large. The club at Abbotts Ann, 
to which the children contribute, appears to have peculiar advan- 
tages ; and in compliance with my wishes the Rector has had the 
goodness to furnish to me an account of it, which I have added 
as an Appendix to this Report. 

In a former Report, attention has been drawn to the Kings 
Sombourn school, as being a remarkable instance of what could be 
effected, under very disadvantageous circumstances, by the pains 
of the cler<jyman. The instruction here given is especially suited 
to the condition of the scholars. The farmers were atfisst strongly 
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opposed to the endeavours made to raise the standard of teaching , 
but the excellence of the instruction given has triumphed over 
all difficulties^ except in the case of a few families who are becoming 
more and more distinguished from the rest^ a happy change being 
sensibly wrought among the majority of the parents by the mfluence 
of the school. Those who do not send their children are not such 
as earn the lowest wages^ but are commonly of degraded habits^ 
careless about the good opinion of the better disposed amongst 
whom they live, and indifferent to the welfare ana respectability 
of their children. The school was built for 112> but is always 
overfull, the average number found in it being 130 ; it is attended 
at varying payments by the children of all classes, from the sub-* 
stantial farmer to the poorest labourer. What efforts the parents 
will make in educating their children is partly tested by the extent 
to which they purchase the secular reading-books of the Irish 
Commissioners of National Education. The payments arising 
from this source, from Michaelmas to Christmas^ 1845, amounted 
to 4/. 1^. 2d, ; during the same period, the paymens of the children^ 
for attendance at school, amounted 19Z. 18^. \\\d.y being at the 
rate of near 80/. per annum. The purchase of these books gives 
the children an interest in their own improvement, which would 
scarcely be credited by one who was accustomed only to the opera«> 
tions of an indifferent school. They learn by heart the poetical 
extracts, and repeat them, with a distinctness of enunciation, intelli- 
gence, and feelingi which testify to the hold which is thereby taken 
of their minds. 

Commonly the harvest disperses the children : in this parish, 
purely agricultural, the school re-opened last year on the 10th of 
September^ and the attendance, during the four subsequent weeks, 
was never less than 110, and sometimes as high as 120. 

But the results which may be effected in a parish by means of 
such a school^ will be best set forth by some extracts from Mr. 
Dawes* own letter, which I have put together in the Appendix 
this Report, 

My Lords, I have the honour to be, &o., 

John Allbn. 
The Right Honourable the Lords of the 
Committee of Council on Education. 
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APPENDIX A. 



Account of the Abbotts Ann Provident Society, by the Hon. and 
Rev. Samtel Best, Rector of the Parish. 

Mt ubar Sir» Abbotts Ann, March 2% 1846. 

In compliance with your request, to which I most readily accede, 
I will endeavour to give you such an account of the institution I call 
the Provident Society, established in this parish, as will bring its objects 
before you, and make its plan intelligible. Will vou permit me to 
prefiice this with some remarks on the views which lead me to deviate 
from the ordinary tract, and endeavour to combine in one institution the 
benefits, without the evils, of the different systems of parochial pro- 
vidence ? Mature consideration of our position as parochial clergymen 
must lead, I think, to the necessary conviction, that the school is the 
basis of parochial operations. Walking in the steps of our great Proto- 
^rpe and his Apostles, we are both to " teach and preach." (Matt. xi. 1 ; 
Acts V. 42.) This important distinction must not be lost siffht of; and, 
combined with others, will necessarily lead us to attach its due im- 
portance to the school as a sphere of clerical duty. To this point, 
however, it is not my object to direct the attention of one so fully and so 
practically impressed with it as yourself; but it appears to me necessary 
to establish the fact, in practice more than in theory so of^en disputed, 
that the school as much as the church — not meaning to shrink from the 
full meaning of the expression — ought to be the scene of the clergyman's 
labours ; that the lambs of Christ, in most populations two-thirds of the 
community, are as much his care as the sheep. Adopting this axiom 
as the basis of parochial ministration, the school is evidently the hope of 
the parish. If it be in a bad state, it is here we may safely lopk for 
gradual amendment. If it be in a good state, it is by such means it is 
to be continued in it. Now, the healthy state of a parish or commimity 
necessarily comprehends temporal as well as spiritual considerations. 
As the body and soul are bound together and inseparable, so are all 
things concerning the prosperity or adversity of one or the other. True 
it is that the buoyancy of the spirit may often raise us superior to the 
evils of the flesh ; and faith and charity may raise the humblest and 
poorest above all that the highest state of fleshly dignity can attain to : 
but we must not mistake the exception for the rule, nor must we neglect 
the usual rules and means of providence, because God sometimes 
vouchsafes to these eminent virtues his signalizing blessings. Our duty 
it is, if I read it aright, to follow the beaten tracks of God in his pro- 
vidence, and to leave in His hands all higher dispensations. As we are 
to educate, so are we to make provision both for the body and the 
soul ; indeed, the best way of approaching the one is ofken through the 
other ; and when we collect around us our children from the several 
parishes, which make up our community, each as he rises in years to that 
particular standard that brings him under moral training in the school, it 
can hardly escape our thoughtful consideration what are the probabilities, 
under God's blessing, of rendering our ministrations effectual for the 
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welfare of the child, or what aids and helps we can look to for backing 
up and strengthening the impressions we hope to make. There is no 
surer index of a family than the state of its children ; nor is there any 
state, as regards the children, more hopeless than one of careless and 
squalid poverty. It is not too much to say, without withdrawing 
the onus from those who should most righteously bear it, that in a 
multitude of instances, perhaps the majority, this state is more the 
consequence of the carelessness of the parties themselves than of their 
masters or employers. Now, our first efforts must be to remedy this. 
If it be their own fault, it is self-evident that increased means will not 
obviate it, indeed will often tend to sink a parish in more hopeless pau- 
perism. They can only be rescued by teaching them, and judiciously 
assisting them to help themselves. With the children, therefore, I would 
commence, and thus endeavour to carry into the family the lessons of pru- 
dence and moral training taught in the school. It is with this view, that 
on a child first entering the school, I have required one penny a-week at 
least, more at the option of the parent to be paid into the Provident Society 
to provide, so run the rules, '^ for sickness and old age, for the settlement 
or advancement of the subscriber in life, or for such other purposes as 
conduce to his permanent comfort." Out of this is annually taken 
1^., ^d.y which is the amount of our agreement with a medical man for 
attendance per head under 15 years of age. This, of course, gives the 
whole school the privilege of medical attendance. If the parent choose 
to subscribe another penny or more weekly, it is repaid, with such 
benefaction as the donations of honorary members and Savings' Bank 
interest will permit, in clothes. I might, perhaps, mention that I have 
made, and with very good success, even an earlier effort to encourage 
prudence, by putting the churching fee, sixpence, into the society in the 
name of the child. This being taken up, and continued by the parent, 
amounts often to a considerable sum, even by the time the child comes 
into school, and is little or no sacrifice on my part, as you may easily 
estimate that it cannot be in a population very little exceeding 600. On 
this basis I commenced, now more than 14 years ago, those more ex- 
tended operations, which afler, I fear, a long proemium, I will endeavour 
further to explain to you. My first object was, to raise the character of 
the people by the effects of prudence; the second, to provide a fund 
which might give the educated scholar, on leaving the school, a fair 
chance of carrying out into practice the instructions he had there received, 
without the embarrassments and temptations that beset the path of one 
without means or resources. It was immediately evident that it could 
not stop here, or the object would be only half accomplished. The general 
principles, which had crept on, as it were, from the cradle, were only 
now in a state to bud and bring forth. The fruit was to be matured and 
enjoyed ; and, of necessity, my attention was directed towards generalizing 
a system which had grown with the growth of the school, and the children 
who had been therein educated. Reflection on this subject led me to 
open it generally to all the parishioners, who were thus gradually pre- 
pared, through their children, for taking part in it; and I rejoice to think 
that that which only struggled into existence 14 years ago, with an avowal 
from all parties that they were so hopelessly poor I must not expect them 
to join it, now numbers more than 380 members out of a population of 
; which, allowing for the numbers who are and were members of 
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benefit societies before I commenced, includes nearly the whole of the 
parishioners. Independent of all yearly payments for clothes, fuel, medical 
attendance, malt and hops, &c., which amount to rather more than one- 
half of our annual receipts, as well as repayments for apprenticeships, 
furniture, tools, &c., &c., we have invested 800/. with the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt, and have about another 100/. in 
the Savings' Bank, or out on loan to our members. In bringing' forward 
any new plan, it may be fairly asked, why we have not availed ourselves 
of the old. In the present instance, without a word of deterioration of 
the benefit club or the penny club, the two most ordinary means, or of 
the Savings' Bank, which I look upon as the safety of the country and 
the blessing of thousands, it will be evident that neither of them would 
accomplish the purposes I contemplated, or could be used as the instru- 
ment of parochial resuscitation. My object, therefore, was to combine 
the advantages of ihe three, and, if possible, to secure the benefits without 
the risks which must necessarily, and do practically, attend the first ; 
the good moral effect of the second, without confining it to the current 
year ; and the great and superior advantages of the third, without that cold- 
ness and want of sympathy which must necessarily attend our laying by 
in secret, and for ourselves only. It is far too much for me to say that 
I have attained this, but it has been my endeavour ; and to what extent I 
have succeeded I would willingly be judged by those who have many 
more advantages in their habits of business to come to a soimd conclu- 
sion in matters of financial detail than I can suppose myself to have. The 
objects being many, could not evidently be accomplished by a single pay- 
ment, if that payment were uniform in its amount and its responsibilities, 
as in the benefit society. The first point, therefore, was the isolation of 
the privileges and responsibilities of each member, on the basis of the 
Savings' Bank, yet with the advantages of mutual assistance, as in the 
benefit society. This is accomplished (and, as I believe, with many 
other advantages, security not being the least of them) by keeping each . 
member's account and fund separate, and raising the necessary fiind in ' 
sickness by rate on the members, according to the sick aUowances 
each on entrance agrees for. As it will be impossible for me fully to 
explain my views without reference to the rules, I append them, and in 
rules 3, 4, and 5, you wiU see this provided for, with a particular provi- 
sion in rule 5, that a proportion of all sick allowances must, in the first 
instance, be drawn from the sick member's own fund ; so that prudence 
dictates the increase of this ; and while it prevents the injury that is 
often done to a society by drawing from a common fund, puts almost 
out of the degree of possibility insolvency. The peculiarity of the 
constitution of the society is embodied in these three rules, there being 
little in the others that is not mure or less common to other societies. 
The separate maintenance of each member's fund will readily explain 
the benefaction and Savings' Bank interest mentioned in rule 7, as well 
as the payment for medicid attendance, according to agreement in rule 
10. That agreement is at present Is. 3d. annually for members under 
lb; 2s. 6d. above 15 and under 40 ; and Ss. 4d. for those above 40 years 
of age. By rule 13 it will be seen that any members are admissible. 
A class, who are cut off from assistance elsewhere, are thereby enabled 
to derive such advantages as the interests of others, compared with their 
own state of health, will admit ; while by the concluding clause of that 
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role, weakly children are admissible, and a provision made fqr a 
revision of the terms on their improvement in be^th. This is effected 
in the following mf^nner : — ^an ordinary member (see rule 5) draws one- 
fourth from his own fund? and the remainder from the common rate, 
and is colled a full member; but, according to his or her health, a 
member may be admitted as a half*member, drawing half from his own 
fund ; or a three-quarter member, drawing three-fourths from his own 
fund, and the rest only from the rate levied on the others. This, as rule 
13 provides, is subject, at the end of any five years, to revision in favour 
of the member. By rule 14, a fiind in aid of sick allowances is provided 
for out of the forfeits, which contributes as a member of the highest 
grade, that is, one receiving Ss, a-week in sickness for every 20 shillings 
in the fund. By the last rule (20), a valuable power, which has been 
found of the greatest service, is given to the treasurer, of advancing 
money by way of loan, on the same interest as the money would receive 
ia the Savings' Bank. Security for repayment is required ; this security 
exclusively consisting of money standing in the society in some other 
member's name. To the society this is, of course, a real and easily 
available security, while its members are taught to lean on one another, 
and the value of character is sensibly experienced. I can hardly hope 
that I have rendered fully intelligible to you the method of working the 
society. I most fully admit that utility and simpHcity generally go hand 
in hand, but what is simple in principle is often necessarily complicated 
in detail ; indeed must be so, in exact proportion to the numoer of objecta 
it endeavours to accomplish. The principle of this society is simple enough 
— it is that of the Savings' Bank, with a sic)c rate for the mutual 
assistance of ^e n^embera j, but ^hen we come to apply the principle of 
the Savings' Bank to the ^ants and requirements of a parish, it is ne- 
cessary to distribute the application of the funds over so ifiany objects, 
involving due provisipn for each) ^^ it is impossible to have that oneness 
of operation established, which may readily exist when only one object 
is contemplated. Two Dook§, however, keep all the accounts of the 
society, and the manner of keeping them is very far from being difficult, 
even to the lea^t practised person. The common weekly-payment book 
pf the Society ^r Promoting Christian Knowledge, ruled, with a few 
additional columns for adding up and repayments, is the one I have always 
used ; a common account book is the ledger. The chief provisions for 
carrying out the principles of the society are found in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th rules — in the three last-named rules especially ; and on consultisg 
these, you will see in what it diners from the oenelit club, or penny club 
on the one hand or the Savings' Bank on the other. With the }ast, as 
I have already said, it most assimilates ; indeed, in principle it is identical, 
while it endeavours to accomplish the purposes which the others contem- 
plate. I ^pi unwilling to say a word derogatory to the benefit society, 
either in principle or derail ; and (l)e more so, as in riding my own hobby, 
as it may be esteemed, I may be supposed to un(|ervalue a means which, 
whatever be its fau|t§, h^s ejected, in many instances, much good ; \»xi 
there is ai) obvious w^nt of security ip the existence of a common fund, 
which it is no one's business to watch. Against the dangers arising from 
this, it has been my endeavour to providp by preserving each member's 
fund separate^ as in the Savings' Bank, and giving every one an interest 
in the expenditure of the sic)c rate, in knowing tfhat it i^ drawn in rateable 
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• 
Proportion from his own fund; while a security against insolveney is 
Ipund in the requirement that a certain proportion of all sick allowance 
shall he drawn first froni the sick memher^s own money, hefore he is 
entitled to draw anything from that of his neighbour. I am fully aware 
that all the advantages proposed might be got in one or more institutions 
already existing-^-as, for instance, in the Savings' Bank, in the Hampshire 
Friendly Society, in various penny clothing clubs, in medical and burial 
societies; but my endeavour has been to unite and localize them in one 
parochial institution, well knowing that our villagers do not like to go far 
from home for the investment of 4heir savings — are glad, in too many 
instances, to find excuses for the neglect of anything that is not brought 
home to their doors ; and, in all cases, like to identify their exertions to 
assist themselves and others with that cheerful meeting of friends, 
estranged by distance and circumstances that have started up in life's 
career since they parted at the dqor of the village school, which charac- 
terises the benefit society, and is adopted, with provisions which have 
never failed,* in rule 16 of the Provident Society. I know not that I 
can more fully express what I wished to convey to you, of the objects 
and constitution of the Provident Society^ than I have thus endeavoured 
to do in the preceding remarks. I send with this the Rules, on the 
cover of which will be seen an abstract of the objects of the society, and 
a reference to the rules by which each object is are carried out : tliey 
blend in one system, first, mutual assistance ; secondly, medical attend- 
ance in sickness ; thirdly, allowance in old age, and payment on death ; 
fourthly, provision foy apprenticeship, or the advancement of the interests 
of the member in life ; fifthly, provision for clothing or bedding, fuel, or 
or home-brewed beer ; and, lastly, any other unforeseen wants by lo^s 
on easy terms. To blend these in one system has been the object, which 
experience enables me to say, with some confidence, has been attained. 
In a poor agricultural parish of 620 people, without any assistance 
whatever but that which my neighbours, the tenant-fariflers of the soil, 
have kindly and cheerfully lent me, I have for 14 years carried out 
this system with success. I was told, on entering on my charge, by the 
people, that they were too poor to do anything for themselves ; and on 
the other hand by one who has ever taken a deep and local iQterest in 
every pan of his diocese, on thfi occasion of my institution, that there 
must be soinethine very wrqng in the parish from the amount of the 
rates compared with the population. I must not speak of the pmctical 
result; but while a very large sum has in 14 years passed through my 
hands, 800/. i^ now permanently invested with the Commissioners for 
the Reduction of the National Debt, and more than another 100/., 
remaining in my hands as treasurer, is out on loan or in the Savings' 
Bank. If commenced with the school, and steadily carried on with 
tho^e who have so commenced, I have no doubt that a healthy inde- 
pendenc^j not withst£in ding every discouraging circumstance, may, by 
degrees, \)e given to any parish; and while its blessing is felt indi- 
vidually, education will have its greatest clo^ removed, in the ed[ucated 
peasant being placed in that moral state which gives his education the 
fairest chf^pce being of the greatest service to him in improyii^g his 

* 1 4]lu4e to t)ie 4i^Qer being provided by the graimtavis coatributione in kind 
of the honorary membersi, which, fox 14 yeax^t has nev^r failed. 

H 2 
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worldly condition. I should apologize much for this long treatise had 
you not drawn it on yourself; but such as it is, I shall be very glad if 
it conveys to your mind an adequate idea of a society, which, under 
God's blessing, has worked much good amongst us. 

I am, &C.9 

Samuel Best. 



Objects of the Abbotts Ann Provident Society : established 

1831. 

Ist. Mutual assistance with medical attendance in sicknessi without 
sinking the money subscribed. Weekly allowance in sickness, 8*. 
men; 4*. women; 2s. under 17. Weekly allowance at 70, 4*. On 
death, 41. Remainder paid oyer to the family of the deceased members. 
See rules 3, 4, 5. 

2ud. Provision for apprenticing, advancing, or settling the member in 
life. See rule 2. 

3rd. Provision for the purchase of clothes, bedding, fuel, or malt and 
hops. See rule 2. 

It is calculated that Is. a-month, or 3^. a-week, will accomplish these 
objects. 

Rules. 

1. The Society shall consist — 1st, of honorary members; 2nd, of 
honorary subscribers, paying in for their own use, but receivinjr no 
benefaction ; 3rd, of beneficial members. The Srd class is open only to 
persons belonging to or resident in the parish, or on the farms of Red 
Rice, or Saxley. 

2. The objects of the Society are two-fold : 1st, to provide for the future, 
as against sickness or old age, for the settlement or advancement of the 
member in life, or for any such purposes as conduce to his permanent 
comfort ; and 2ndly, to supply him annually with clothes, bedding, fuel, 
or malt and hops. The half of the whole sum paid in within the year, 
not being more than 13^. or less than 4^., may be drawn for the last- 
mentioned purposes annually. Members above 50 years of age, on their 
admission, shall be allowed to subscribe for any one specifi^ purpose ; 
and all money paid in through the school shall be re-payable according 
to the school-rules. 

3. Members, on becoming ten years of aee, shall be enrolled for 
mutual assistance in sickness or old age. At the time of enrolment, the 
amount of weekly pay in sickness shall be agreed on and altered only after 
one year's notice shall have been given in writing to the secretary. By 
every one's own sick allowance shall be regulated the proportion of his 
payment towards others. A member shall be considered sick when 
unable, through sickness not contracted viciously, to do his usual work. 

4. Enrolment shall entitle a sick member to a weekly allowance of 28, 
for every 20^. standing in his name, when first applying for medical 
assistance ; of As. or 2^. at his option, on attaining 70 years of age ; and 
to a sum not exceeding 4/. on death, towards funeral expenses. Provided 
always that no woman shall draw more than As. weekly for the first six 
months, or 3^. afterwards ; no one under 16 years of age more than 2s. ; 
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under 20«« moie than 4«. ; or at any age more than 8«. weekly for th 
first six months, and 5«. afterwards from this, or this and any other 
Society or Club. These provisions do not prevent any additional sum 
being drawn from the member's own fund. 

5. The foregoii^ allowances shall be raised in the following manner and 
proportions : a fourth part in casual sickness, and half of the whole sum 
in confinement, old age, or for iiineral expenses, shall be first drawn 
from the receiving member's own fund, the remainder being taken from 
the contributing shares, and each other member's funds in rateable pro* 
portion to his own sick allowances. (See rule 3.) 

6. The management of the Society shall vest in the officers as a com- 
mittee, namely, — in a treasurer, secretary, auditor, and three trustees (all 
chosen by the honorary members), and five stewards, one of whom shall 
go out and another be chosen in annually by the members, each remaining 
in office five years. In this committee, or the majority present at a 
meeting, whether monthly, or called by the treasurer or any two of the 
officers, due notice to each having been given, shall vest the election of 
members or their admission under special agreement ; their removal from 
one class to another on account of altered circumstances ; and their ex- 
pulsion if offending against the rules, or bringing disgrace on the Society, 
as well as the final decision of all questions arising out of the mles. Ex- 
pulsion forfeits everything to the Society. 

7. The funds shall be invested in the Savings' Bank, or with the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt ; such a benefaction 
as they will admit (not exceeding 3cf. on the shilling) being added half- 
yearly to each beneficial subscription on the payments of the current half- 
year ; this benefaction shall be exclusive of the Savings' Bank interest 
payable on all sums standing in the names of the trustees. 

8« Nothing less than \d, will be at anytime received, or more than \d. 
weekly during the payment of sick allowance, or will anything exceeding 
the rate of 2^. weekl}p be entided to benefaction. 

9. One penny a-month shall be paid on each subscription, or \d. 
forfeited for every month's neglect Three months' non-payment shall, 
at the discretion of the committee, forfeit everything already subscribed. 

10. Medical attendance in ordinary sickness, not including confine- 
ments^ shall be provided for by such annual payments from each member's 
fund as the mecUcal agreement requires. Without a certificate from the 
medical attendant, no sick allowance shall be paid. 

11. No money shall be withdrawn for any purpose not contemplated 
by the rules. On the death of any member, his money shall be paid by 
the treasurer to such person or persons as the committee consider entitled 
to claim it. An absent member applying for repayment or sick allowance 
must have his application guaranteed by the clergyman and churchwardens 
of the parish in which he resides. Any one removing for a permanence 
from the district (see rule 1), of which the committee shall be satisfied, 
and having no legal settlement therein, or whose parents do not reside, 
shall, during their absence, be honorary subscribers, or have their money 
invested elsewhere, subject to the approval of the committee, and the 
conditions of rule 12. 

12. One penny in the pound on every sum paid out, and \d, annually 
on each subscription, shall together form a stewards' fund, one half of 
which shall be divided between the stewards, and the other paid over to 
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the secretary. l*i iti thfe pound on death, and 2e. in Ih6 poiind oil reindval 
shall he paid to the contributing shares. 

13. Persons above 40 years of age, or out of health, may he enrolled, 
but only on such terms as shall be specially agreed on With the bfficetA, 
advised by the medical attendant ; these shall be subject tb revision in 
favour of the member at the termination of any five years from the time 
of election. 

14. Every 20*. arising from forfeits, as well as every mibseription paid 
in for this purpose by honorary members, shall be considered a con- 
tributing share, and pay in the same proportion as a member towards all 
sick allowances. 

15. A statement of the accounts, prepared pursuant to 10 Goo. IV. 
c. 56, s. 33, shall be laid annually before the members, and half-yearty 
before the committee ; the signature of the auditors exonerating the 
treasurer from further liability. Every member shall be entitled to a copy 
of the annual statement on payment of 2d. 

16. An annual meeting shall be hoMen by the appointment of the 
committee. Every member shall attend the place of meeting at the timh 
appointed, having a proper wand and favour, and walk in order to church. 
A dinner shall be afterwards provided by the stewards fbr such memberB 
as comply with the regulations of the committee made at their preceding 
half-yearly meeting; but no part of the expenses of the dinner t» come out 
of the funds. 

17. In the event of the dissolution of the Society, all funds, (pursuant 
to 10 Geo. IV. c 56, s. 26,) the contributing shares, and aU the ptoperty 
of the Society, shall vest for charitable purposes in the rectot and 
churchwardens of the parish' for the time being, without Whose consent 
in writing this rule shall not be altered; nor shi^l any alteration 
be proposed or made in the rules without the approbations of the officers 
and the consent df the majority of the members, being 21 years of age, 
present at the general meeting, and pursuant to ithGeo. IV. c) 56. s. 9. 

18. In case of a dispute between this Society and any member ot ^pet^on 
dairying on account of a member, reference shall be made to justices^ 
pursuant to 10 Geo. IV. t. 56, bs. 27, 98. 

19. That three trustees shall be dectM cm a quart^ hight, whe^all 
continue in office during the pleasure Of the Society ; and in ease of a 
vacancy or vacancies, another or others shall be elected in like manner. 

20. For the greater liccothmodiition of members not wilblnng to with- 
draw their deposits, a fund, to be kept in all respects separate fldid distinct, 
shall be established by the donations or subs^ptioiis of honorary 
members. Out of this, loans, not exceeding 5/., niay be made by the 
treasurer to enrolled members, the interest chargeable on whioh shall b6 
the same as that payable by the Savings' Bank, the security given by the 
borrower being money standing in the separate names «f membens in the 
books of the Society, which shaU become thereby answerable far the amount. 
The whole amount of this fund shall at no time exceed 40/., any surplus, 
as it may accrue over and above diis, being paid over to tlire contributing 
shares. 
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API^ENDIX B. 

Extracts from the Letters of the Vicar of Kings SohbouIin, relatife 
to the Operations of the Parochial School. 

In the first place, and I speak it from expeiie&cet the greater the amount 
of secular knowledge bearing upon the occupations in Ufe connected with 
those whom you are attempting to educate, the greater will be the success ; 
the school subjects become a matter of daily conversation between parents 
and ehildren, and the former are induced to make much greater efforts to 
eontinue their children at school than they are fovmd to do when such 
ubjeots are wanting. 

In agricultural parishes^ where the population is sufficiently lar^e, it is 
most important to have the education of such a standard as will wm over 
the farmeis to educate their own children at our national schools. At 
present their prejudices are against this, from our schools having been 
hitherto of a mere charity kind* and the standard of acquirements not such 
as was thought necessary lor the class immediately above the labourer. 
That these prqudifies may be overcome this school is a strikmg instance ; 
and there are at present from 30 to 40 diildren, some paying %s. and some 
10«. per quarter^ 

In my opinion^ to estliblish in our rural parishes the system of educating 
the children of the farmer and labourer together cam;iot be bought at too 
high a price: they are two most important and adjoining links in the chain 
of society, at present but loosely held together, and a new fastening, such 
as a oommon eduotttion would supply, is now wanted. 

The farmer at present is jealous of the education the labourer is getting 
at our national schools ; but give him an interest in having his own 
children educated there and he would no longer be so, as he would always 
have the advantage of emstintiing his children to a greater age than the 
labourer could aford ts do, and in this way prevent, wnat the farmer terms 
the labourer's toe from treading up^m his heel; and this is the only ad- 
vantage (vk., con^ning his cluldren £or a longer period at school) which 
he has any nght to expeet. The advantage of this towards a self-paying 
system is what we have talked of before. 

In this aclMkol I have ^ared no expense as to ^ooks, or things of a 
mechanical and instructive kind ; and I am quite confident that schools, 
where all the applianses <H>nneeted with education are properly brought 
to bear, and made ^ vehicles (^ real and common-lense intelligible in- 
«truction« are in the end« from the greater i^un^bers attracted to the school 
of all classes, and their longer continuance, muck cheaper than the common 
jog-trot routine school of former days. In the instance here, setting 
apart the first expanse of what may be called an outfit, the annual 
expense to the dergyman is not greater than that of our former Sunday- 
school. 

There is scarcely one single instance of the children not buying the 
books, and, in fact, I seatcely ever hear an objection to do so. In many 
instances the labourer wnuld continue a child at school (I am speaking 
of boys) much longer than he does, were it not that the farmer wants him 
to drive the pbugh ; and this when there are bigger boys wanting employ- 
mwit— but the younger one is to be bad ^i a Ipwer ra^e of wages. 
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Generally speaking, the girls remain to a greater age than tbe boys, 
and at this time there are no fewer than eight girls, six of whom are 14 
years of age or upwards, the other two 13, who returned to the school 
this autumn after having left it for a considerable time, their parents 
thinking them sufficiently educated. These have all come back, seeing 
the advantage which those who remained have over themselves, and 
feeling the greater degree of respectability which attaches itself to a 
better education, and which they saw was within their reach. 

When the present school race become the fathers and mothers of the 
village, how different will their feelings be on this subject from those of 
the present race ! 

I do not think it always wise (in fact, it is sometimes quite the 
contrary) to say much as to the influence schools of this kind may have 
upon dissent from the Church ; but of this I am confident, that if a 
similar school had been established here thirty years ago, we should 
scarcely have had a Dissenter in the village. 

The very fact of not being able to read, or not sufficiently so to be 
able to find their places and follow the service in the Prayer-book, has 
been very influential in preventing their attending church. 

Then, again, I hope the rising generation will not, like tbe 
present, look to a mean dependence upon the poor-rate as a support ; but 
will, if unfortunately compelled to live upon the industry of otiiers, feel 
that this is a real misfortune, and one which feelings of self-respect, no 
less than the interests of society, will tell them they ought to make every 
honest endeavour to avoid. 

I do not want to teach them political economy, and talk to them 
much about productive and unproductive labour ; but I want them to 
understand, that the man who needlessly throws himself on the parish 
for support, partakes in some measure of the character of a thief, and is 
not doing his duty in the situation in which God has placed him,— in the 
way which Christianity requires. 

Since January, 1845, out of the boys' school, one is gone to be 
apprenticed to a grocer : one to a. collar or harness-maker (a labourer's 
child) ; one as a page to a gentleman, who being blind, wants him for 
reading, &c. ; two as teachers in schools. Out of the girls' 8chool,three 
are gone into clergymen's families ; two others are teaching in schools 
(one of them in Berkshire, the other in this county) ; and one appren* 
ticed to the principal shop in this village. All these childrra, with the 
exception of the first, are labourers' children. 

The boy who is gone to is lame, who, if it had not been for 

the school^ must have been on the parish all his life, idling .about the 
blacksmith's shop, or places of that kind, learning everything that was 
bad, but now 1 hope made an useful member of society. I rode over the 
other day to see how he was getting on, and was much pleased with 
what had been done in so short a time — only a few weeks. I found 
him with 36 children, and more wanting to come, only the cottage 
seemed too small to hold them. The neatness and cleanness of them 
was most striking. 

In a population even of the extent of this, there are always some cases 
of children who, either from accident or natural deformity, are incapable 
of following the occupation of a labourer ; and in this school there are 
at present two, who, althoiigh entirely disabled for any bodily occupation, 
at all events as labourers, may become useful n^e^bers of society in 
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other wayt ; and thus, through the school, their condition in life rendered 
less unfortunate than it otherwise would have heen. In many instances, 
where there is talent for it, such children might he made good and 
efficient teachers for small parishes, which could not afford a salary 
equal to what a man able to get his living in other ways might expect 
(instance, the boy Harding), or assistant teachers in schools able to 
pay them* 

My working up the cripples into schoolmasters reminds me of a 
lesson in one of the said Dublin books, taken from Babbage on Arts 
and Manufactures, on the employment of materials of little value ; for 
truly these poor objects have been hitherto of little value, and I think 
we might make them of much. I really feel a sort of heartfelt satisfaction 
in some of the cases of good arising from this school, which compensate 
one for any trouble and expense one may have had, even if nothing more 
should be done. 

The Lending Library, which I still continue to keep at my own house, 
but which I hope to transfer to a book-case in the contemplated class- 
room, continues to go on extremely well : the number of books from 1st 
January, 1845, to 29th December, is 540 volumes, and of these nearly 
300 were taken out the first six months, and about 240 the last. This 
difference arises principallv from the harvest of com and potatoes, &c. 
falling in the last half of the year. 

Of the usefulness of this there can be no doubt ; and although the actual 
reading is confined, or nearly so, to those who are or have been at scho(^ 
— in fact, very few of the others can read — yet, through the children's 
reading to the parents, it is a source of instruction both to young and old. 
There are three instances of girls, who had had a little education such 
as the dames give, but who were too old to come to the school when 
it opened, who have, through these books and the help of their younger 
brothers and sisters, managed to educate themselves ; and in two of 
the cases, with the exception of writing, are nearly equal to those at 
school. 

You have often heard me speak in favour of the secular books 
published by the £ducational Board in Ireland ; and I must confess that 
to their Lesson Books, and the books published by Mr. Sullivan in con- 
nexion with it, this school owes much of its success. The useful hints 
given in the ' prefaces, as to modes of teaching, are very important. 
You must recollect we had to begin from nothing ; and simple as the 
qualifications necessary for conducting a village school may appear to 
be, books of this kind are absolutely necessary in order to secure any 
amount of success. I think these books have, through this school, been 
introduced to six or seven other schools in the neighbourhood. 
• » • « • 

A short time ago I recommended a lad of 21, rather a well-disposed 
one, but a lump of ignorance, for employment to neighbour, who 
has this winter employed several voung men of good character, 
giving them 9'. per week, 2s, of which they were to put in to the 
Savings' Bank. This is a class of men who do not earn more than 
6«., or at most 1*. per week with the fanner, and very often turned off 
in the winter because they are not married. Well, you wculd scarcely 
believe it, but this man — with great reluctance — through my advice,- 
brou|;ht himself to accept the offer, although he had never been earning 
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more thkn 6^. or 7«. a-i^eek in hig life, and during the Wititeif iras eilre 
of being out of Employment more than half his time, and after lingering on 
three weeks, threw it up, because ^' he could not abide,'' a^ he said, 
'^the being obliged to save 2s, a-week, and put it in the Savings* 
Bank." 

Surely this is an instance df dense, stolid, buiSolic, Hathpshire^hog 
ignorance, in which education must have done good. However, the lad 
is going to the evening school, and I hope may in time have his eyes 
opened. 

Some here tell me education will spoil them for labourers; mj 
owii experience says quite the contrary, and I am confidant, the industry 
of a nation will be increased by education. The poor by it become 
much more anxious for the good opinion of those atound them, and more 
ready to take up any industrial employment belonging to their station, 
and for which they are fitted. 

I thihk it is an obfeervation of your own in the Report of last year, 
" That as is the attention of the clergyman, so is the school ;'* and there 
is no doubt that, irt country parishes, he is a iiecessary element in any 
plan likely to be attended with success ; and I can imagine na way in 
which so small an amount of time, regularly and systematically given, 
can be productive of anything like the same amount of good ^ if prof«rly 
applied, and with a view to introducing the same amount of knowledge, 
and the models of conveying it, which seem to be contemplated by those 
who take a leading part in our own National Sociisty. I am often told 
I aim at too much. My answer is, — Look at the books published by 
our own educational societies : are they intended to be taught or not ? 
In point of cleanliness, I think we have succeeded fkr beyond anything 
that I have ever seen ; and this was a thing of great importance. 

What We watit, and what I must ptess upoti you, is this — a few 
thoroughly good examples of real working schools in each coimty, well 
worked out : if this could be efi^tedj I think it would be attended with 
great good. 

You must not construe anything which I have said about the cripples 
as working up materials hitherto Of little value, into mere utilitarianism, 
or that these remarks are written in any s{)irit of that kind. In the 
matter of education, higher and betti^f feeling ou^t t^ '|>revail, and I 
hope in this country always will. 
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Report by the Rev. John Alhtii on Schools in the Counties of 
Brecon, Cardigan^ Carmarthen^ Pembroke, and Radnor. 

Mt LoRDSi King's Collego, London, May 5, 1846. 

Thb Sishop of St* David*8 haying sanetioDed an inquiry into 
the state of the schools within that diocese, I received instructions 
from your Lordships to make a tour of inspection last autumn in the 
counties of Brecon, Cardigan, Carmarthen^ Pembroke, and Radnor. 

My inquiiies regarded (I) the schools aided by public money ; 
(2) the endowed schools. 

In the case of the endowed schools, I had no claim to any 
information beyond what might be commuaicated as matter of 
courtesy in answer to inquiries made with the sanction of the 
Bishop. The cases were rare in which those inquiries did not meet 
with ready and full attention. 

As my tour extended only over a period of six weeks, and those 
in the most unfavourable season for the inspection of schools^ (com- 
mencing August 5 and ending September 15,) its results cannot 
afford a complete account of the state of education in the district. 
Some facts were, however, elicited, which seem to deserve attention, 
and I have reason to think that not many important schools for the 
poor within these counties escaped my notice. 

Where the existence of an endowed school was noted in the 
Reports of the Charity Commissioners, printed questions were 
feent to the officiating clergyman of each of the parishes in Breck- 
nockshire, Cardiganshire, Carmarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, and 
Radnorshire. By an oversight, the inquiry was thus extended iolo 
a part of the diocese of Hereford. These questions, with the sub- 
Stance of the information elicited by thfem, are giveil in the Appendix. 
The following table {see p. 1 08 to 1 1 7) gives the natbes of the schools 
Visitfed by me, together with sbme observations in reference to them. 

It will appear from this table thiat there are several schools m 
this district which cannot be visited without great pleasure ; and 
especially in the south of Pembrokeshire, whiere there are no diffi- 
t^ulties connected with the language, schools have been raised, and 
teachers appointed, that would be considered, excellent in any part 
of England. Nevertheless, in an educational point of view, the 
general aspect of the country, especially in those districts which lie 
away from the great thoroughfares, appeared to me to be very 
melancholy. 

In other districts I have had occasion to notice how much the 
excellence of the school depended on the pains ot the clergyntan. 
In this district most of the benefices are powly endowed, residences 
are often wanting, and many of the clergy live away from their 
cures ; consequently the advantages derived from the pastor's visits 
and the unbought labours of members of his family appear to b^ 
in many parts wholly unknown. 
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SCHOOLS in which Boys and Girls ate taught. 



Nmnben 
present on 
th« Drv of 
Inspection. 



Abergwili • • . 

Abeiystwith. • . 

Brecon, St. John's • 

Carmarthen. . • 

Hay • • • • 

Llanelly. • • • 

Narberth . • • 



Pembroke Dock • 



Tenby 



Not advanc- 
ed in read- 
ing beyond 
Woids of 
Four 
Letters. 



BOJTB. 



48 

90 
56 

47 

60 

85 

84 

169 
64 



SO 

72 

81 

81 
48 
58 
48 

108 

92 



Able to read 
a Verse in 

the Gospels 
witheai 



Boys. 



23 



rU. 



23 



38 



17 



38 



BOJB. 



49 



15 



15 



20 



16 



Writing on 



Boyt. 



27 



45 



72 



81 



28 



25 



Writing on 
Paper. 



Boyi. 



23 



17 



13 



33 



107 



19 



11 



83 



Working 

Sums in 

the First 

Four Rules. 



Woriiine 

Sums in the 

Compound 

Rules. 



Boys. 



25 



44 



67 



Boys. 



o 



o 



11 



o 



Work- 





i 
3 



O 



o ^ 



SCHOOLS under 



Amroth • • • 

Angle • • • 
Borth • • • 



39 


38 


15 


15 


14 


10 


O 





19 


11 


1 


O 


2 


O 


4 


19 


19 


4 


3 


4 


6 








10 


12 


2 





4 





2 


41 


26 


13 


6 


8 


3 


29 


25 


12 





13 


6 


5 


1 


3 



within the Diocese of St. DamtTs. 109 
apart, under a MASTER and MISTRESS. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



The boys* school only examined. Discipline orderly. Master's arrangements appear methodical. 
Instruction verj satisfactory. Children's intelligence well exercised. Reading;, writing, and 
arithmetic gooa. Catechism taught with pains. Master appears to be of the right sort. The 
clergyman appears to take a strong practical interest in the school. 

Master has 30/., 4. house and garden. Mistress 20/., -f house and garden. Instruction very 
scanty inthe boys' school. Girls' school much better taught. Discipline of the boys unsatisfactory. 

Instruction in the Scriptures good, especially in the girls' school. Writing and reading respectable. 
Arithmetic of the boys accurate. Both master and mistress appear to be rightly minded, pleasing, 
and painstaking. Master interrupted ^mewhat by his avocations as parish derk, &c. School 
apparently m uch indebted to the pains of the curates and others. Desks arranged on Lancaster's plan. 

Instruction of the boys very scanty. Children not very clean or orderly. Instruction of the girls 



far more satisfactory, as tar as regards reading and religious knowledge. The girls quiet and 

Iv. ' A committee of ladies take much interest in the girls' I 
assistant in the girls' school 



clean ; hair not very tidy. ' A committee of ladies take much interest in the girls' school. An 



Instruction satisfactory in all respects, considering the few months the master has been at his post. 
Master has been trained at the central school, Westminster. Appears to be intelligent, and anxious 
to do his work with kindness and teal. Great interest taken in the school by the clergyman. 
Substantial building. 

Mistress has been at work but a short time ; appears pleasing. Very little appears to be taught to 
the boys, who are in disorder and dirty. Master appears not deficient in education or intelligence, 
but I could find little traces of any serviceable attention given by him to the school. Spacious 
rooms, dilapidated, earth floors. 

Boys only examined. They are taught with great precision ; they read out well, spell well, do their 
arithmetic with accuracy. They repeat pieces out of McCulloch's lesson books, but have not 
learned any Scripture by heart. Writing fair. Children very orderly. Master appears to love his 
work and to be faithful therein. The boys have been carefully taught to follow a prescribed 
routine, so that when questioned they do not appear to be as intelligent as they really are. The 
old poorhouse converted into a school-room at the clergyman's expense. 

Reading excellent, especially of the girls. Intelligence and knowledge of the Scriptures very 
satisfiLctory. Arithmetic ff ood. Some knowledge of geography, grammar, and history of England. 
Singing very good. Girls work well. Teachers appear to do their work well ; are gentle and 
pleasing in manner. Girls not examined throughout, and boys not perfectly examined, but'ap|>ear 
to be well worked throughout the school. Good building, every convenience inside and outside. 
The officers of the Dockyard take a great interest in the school. Children dean ; arrangements 
for washing on the premises. Teachers educated at Chichester. 

Instruction of the upper classes respectable. Reading fau ; some questions answered very well. 
Knowledge of Scripture respectable. The lower classes too large and should be in an infant-school. 
Girls' school much indebted to a committee of ladies. Boys not so clean as they might l>e, and 
said to come from a low class. Teachers quiet, pleasing persons, appear to do their work with 
pains and intelligence. No separate conveniences for the two sexes. 



a MASTER. 



Clergyman teaches in the Sunday-school. Children are taught the 39 Articles. Building in 
the churchyard ; ill ventilated, concrete floor. School built on the edge of the churchyard, with 
no necessary outbuildings. Master appears to do his work under a sense of duty. 

Room built recently by the landowner. Instruction very scanty. Master said not to want capacity. 
Receives, as it is said, less than 15/. per annum. 

Building excellent ; the necessary outbuildiuf^s not as yet raised. School chiefly raised by the 
exertion of two ladies, strangers to the district. Master assisted by a mistress for the needlework ; 
he receives 14/. 4- the pence of the children ; mistress receives 21, Master teaches arithmetic 
fairly. Makes the children read out in an audible voice. Appears net deficient in energy. 
Building used also as a place of worship. 
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SCHOOLS 
onder a MMter. 



pffcwnt on Dcjuud 

th ePiy of. Woi^oT 
iBvpectioii. Four 

i Letten. 



Brecoo (Collegiate) 
Brtcon (Powelf •) . 
Btiilth • • • • 
Cardigan • • • 

CarmaHhen, Qtieeo 

Elizabeth. 
rannarthen,Poireirf 

End. 
Cwm To3'ddirr 

Detynnoek • • 



Hai'erfordirett, 
Tatker'f End* 



Haverfordwett, Nat. 



Ilcufynyw • 
Kenarth • 



Kenarth (Panfygwin- 
neth.) 

Lampeter Vclfiey • 



Lamphey 



Llanarth 



Llanbadarn (Cardi- 
gan! birt)> 

Uuiibadacp (Badnpi- 
fchire). 

Liaod«gl^y • \ . 



\w\ A^emrth 



ii<it 



^ I I 

AIM \ AUeto 
iw icadaVene< 



Bor«ul6ifte. B*rm. Girfa, 



intbe .WndnaoB 
G«Mpeb -" 
withcaae. 



W«ktep| W, 



|Writiiip4m theFSnt 



Pkpcr. 






1l0f«k 6ifikjPay».|6itik'Bom. Ghria. Boys. ' Gidb. |«Bofs. 



Rales. 






I I i 1 { ( f t . i i : I 

School not taught bj the peraonieceiTing theialaij. Scbolan have dwindled 
teacher. 
School kept in a low room ; at AetuneofmyYiiitbrokeB vphyflMinfiniiiij 

trustees for improrements. 
22 ^ - ^ - ^ 

7\ 



32 

35 

4 

37 
41 

83 

Children dismissed at the time of my Yisit on aecoupt of the vacation. School 
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18 
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17 


• • 


21 
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36 
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• • 


55 


• • 


38 


• • 
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3|1 
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O 
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1 


13 


• • 


• • 


• • 


•• 


•• 



Children dismissed on account of the vacation at the time of my visit. Cler- 
fluor, rented at 25«. per annum. No uecessary out-buildings. Population 
24 18 12 6 4 6 .... 4 8 







Children dismissed on account of the vacation at the tipae Qf ipy visit* School- 
cessary put-buildings. Are^of the roofii, 32 :i( 1^ J^eii^hes arranged oq 



within the Diocese of jSt. Doxiis. Ill 




to a sm^U number. At the timt of my visit, building shut up. A salary of 4/. proi&iae4 to the acting 
of the master. Reprasented to me as not efficient when in operation. Anxiety expressed by the 

Endowment 46/. per annum, from which the master receives 30/. The master has resigned since 

my visit. The remaining 162. paid to a mistress. 
Master very methodical, but does not exercise the intelligence much. Writing well taught. Great 

deficiency of books, not a Bible nor a New Testament in the school. Room a confined loft ; new 

building m contemplation. 
Teaching chiefly carried on by an assistant. Some of the boys learn classics and mathematics. 

The Scriptures used to be read daily in the school ; this not the case now. Boys not examined. 
Boys only partially examined. They appear to be taught well in religious knowledge. Some 

knowledge of Euclid and algebra. Good maps drawn. 
New building iu contemplation ; present structure without necessary out-buildings. Endowment 

45/. per annum. Attendance of children on the increase. Of the four scholars, two were learning 

the Greek Testament, one beginning Latin, one learning to^read. 
Master assisted by his wife in the instruction of the girls. Children orderly. Instruction exact. 

Great pains taken with their enunciation. Good writing. Considerable progress in srithroetic. 

Master appears to do his work with liveliness, so as to make his children like their school. Building 

substantial. More might be done to exercise the intelligence of the children. 
An endoived school for heeding and maintaining 50 children. Reading respectable, with fair iu- 

telligence. Writing good. Arithmetic fair. Boys admitted at 10, sfay till 14. C]othingmore 

valued apparently than the instruction. Catechism repeated respectably. Building dilapidated. 

Discipline not very good, some boys being always dismissed at Christmas for bad conduct. 

Master receives a guinea a-week. Income of the school from 170/. to 200/. per annum. 
Organisation imperfect Discipline and cleanliness not satisfactory. Childien write well ; do arith- 
metic well. Reading imperfect. Intelligence respectable. Two cr three know a little geography. 

Room not sufficiently ventilated, 
built OB the edge of the church^yard. No necessary outbuildings. 
But few children in attendance, on account of the harvest. Substantial structure ; boarded floor. 

No necessary outbuildings. Room 30 X 16 ; built on land granted on lease for 60 years, at a 

nominal lent. 26 children's names on the books. 
Spelling and arithmetic carefiilly taught. Only a part of the school brought down to be examined 

at the central school-rqom. Difficult to question them on account of their ignorance of English. 

60 children's names on the books. 
10/. is paid from a charity fund \o the master, who is, as I fear, but of Httie use in his situation. 

The harvest time unfavourable for school keeping ; nevertheless, in the village, within a few yards 

of the school, there were more than 20 children playing in the dirt. An excellent building raised 

in another part of the parish. 
Reading, writing, intelligence, and knowledge of Scripture very satisfactory. Eight boys draw 

maps. Master quiet, painstaking, appears to do his work well. Is helped by th« Sunday-shcool 

teaching. Subscriptions to the school 16/. per annum. Children quiet and orderly, 
gyman anxious to build, unablp to obtain a site. Present school-room a poor hovel, mud walls, mud 
of the parish, 2421. 
Two boys have bep:un Latin. Instruction scanty. Master has had considerable education ; gentle 

in manner, deficient apparently in method. Endowment under 14/. No necessary outbuildings. 
School kept in the church . Children only partially examined. Attendance scanty, on account of the 

harvest. 
Master complained of for incompetence, and the complaint appears well founded. School kept 

in a portion of the church. The whole circumstances of the appointment to the school Kuch as 

need inquiry, 
room built on a piece of waste land granted by the parishioners in vestry. Not enclosed. No ne- 
Laneaster*8 plan. Conciyste floor. Walls 12 feet high. 
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SCHOOLS 
tudet a Muter. 



pr«ieiitan 
ths Day of 
Iiupectloiu 



Bajh Glfl^ 



Not Ad- 
Tftiided In 

reading 

bcvHntl 

Word* (if 

Four 

Letten* 



AblE? ta 

read a V*frit 

in Lhe 

witli (f»afl. 



For-^ fSirlt^ 



P^^*. GtTlr» 



Wrilin^on 
SUtei. 



Rojm Oirk, 



Writing qd 
Paper. 



Boff. Glri«. 



Bdji. nirli. 



WofkiniT 
Suiad in 
tlie First 



Working 

the 
Gompamid 



.BojvJGlrit. 






Llandilo-Vftwr (En- 
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GENEBAL OBSERVATION& 



Endowment only 9/. per annnm. School hn dwindled almost to nothing. 

Clergyman anxious for the establishment of good schools. Master receives 6/. + the children's 
payments, perhaps 12/. or 14/. more. 

Instruction of the first class very satisfactory. More mis;ht be done for the lower classes. Master 
appears pleasing in character, intelligent, and very anxious to succeed in his work. School greatly 
indebted to the pains of a neighbouring lady. Master has a house, 20/. per annum -f* the childen*s 
pence. Periodical inspection desired by the school managers. 

Sadly confined hovel for a school-room. Master appears to be a quiet> serious, painstaking person. 

Children not examined. School in the churchyard, adjoining the diurch. No necessary outbuilding. 
No endowment. No subscription. Master receives from 15/. or 16iL from the children's pence. 
Nearly twice as many children in attendance during the winter. 

1 5 children are clothed. Writing and arithmetic well taught. Intelligence little exercised. Children 
understand English very imperfectly. Building substantial. Master apjiears painstaking. 

Clergyman anxious for a new building; the present adjoins the church ; no necessary conveniences. 
The curate appears to have taken pains with the religious instruction of the children. 

Boys and girls mixed of a morning, in the afternoon twice a-week. The girls are taught sewing 
In an adjoining cottage by the rector's daughter. Children write well ; read fairly ; are taught 
the Catechism fairly. More might be done to exercise their intelligence, and to bring on the 
lower classes. Substantial building adjoining the churchyard; no necessary outbuildings. 
Master well spoken of as to character; children quiet. 

School built on churchyard ; no necessary outbuildings. Clergyman and squire both anxious for a 
building in a more convenient situation. Master does his work with pains ; receives 9/. from 
an endowment. The children learn their Catechism ; most have learned some chapters in the 
Scriptures. Arithmetic carefully taught ; writing fair. 
years, at 2s, 6(/. per annum. No necessary outbuildings. 

Master one of Madame Bevan*s circulating teachers. Instruction scanty. School kept in the south 
aisle of a dilapidated church ; no necessary outbuildings ; a sad spectacle. 

lostructbn very scanty in all respects ; children not under discipline. Master does not appear to 
question the children ; talks to them in Welsh, so that the children do not understand the English 
they attempt to read. Building substantial ; boarded floor. 

Arithmetic respectable ; writing fair. Instruction not satisfactory, in respect of questioning and in- 
telligence. Children understand English imperfectly. Master, the substitute of him who enjoys 
the endowment, and receives 10/. 10s. + the payments of the older children. Good building. 

School kept in the west end of the church; the part appropriated to worshippers being walled off: 
earth floor. No necessary conveniences for the children. Master well spoken of as to cha- 
racter ; appears to be painstaking. The boys understand English very imperfectly, and are not 
questioned. 

Master assisted- by a mistress for the needlework. Most of the children learn the Catechism ; some 
learn a little Scripture. Writing fair ; arithmetic fairly accurate. Intelligence not much exercised. 
Master has some knowledge of music, and leads the children's singing with his violin. Building 
used as a place of worship once a fortnight. The children of the farmers nay the master for 
their schooling. Master receives 28/. ; mistress 8/. for teaching the needlework. 

Master painstaking ; appears to act under a sense of duty ; not trained. Catechism repeated with 
fair accuracy ; reading imperfect ; writing and arithmetic well taught ; intelligence little exercised. 
No necessary outbuildings. 

The central school of Madame Bevan's trustees, where their masters are taught. Not in a satisfac- 
tory state. The best feature in the school is the arithmetic ; this, so far as it goes, is fairly 
accurate. 

The elder children learn by heart chapters of Scripture. Some of the children answer respectably, 
and with intelligence, m the Scriptures. Master a quiet painstaking person; appears to be 
much aided by the efforts of the curate. Children are quiet ; mistress teaches needlework to the 
girls of an afternoon. School-room in the churchyard. Desks on Lancaster's plan. Master 
receives 20/. per annum. 

I 
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GENERAL OBSBBVATIONS. 



Children learn the Catechism with a little Scripture ; arithmetic fair ; writing g^d. Master assisted 
by an usher. Endowment noted as l3GiL 18«. ^d, per annum. Three boys learn geography ; ten> 
grammar ; eight, the History of England. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic well taught; some knowledge of Scriptura ; intelligence fair. 
Master appears to haye done hi« work faithfully as a teacher. Room, a dilapidated, ill-ventilated 
loft. £10 left for teacher, + 2/. for books, as an endowment. No record of expenditure of the 
2/. Master professes himself willing for tne future lo allow this 2/. to be expiended 6y some one 
else for books for the school. No fund for building. 

A new building ; the necessary outbuildings not as yet raised. Endowment of 10/. Appointment 
of a new master seems necessary to the children, deriving true advantage from the' new structure. 

Children dismissed before I reached the school, on account of its being market-day. Endowment 
from 12/. to 14/L per annum. School on the edge of the churchyard ; no necessary outbuildings. 

New building greatly needed, and in contemplation. Master appointed more than 30 years since. 
Endowment 1 8/. per annum. Farmers* sons pay quarterage. Room for improvement in all ways, 
and prospect thereof. No necessary outbuildings. 

Intelligence and knowledge of the Scriptures satisfactory. School appears much indebted to the 
pains of the clergyman. 20/. paid to its support by the Chapter. Master pleasing and intelli- 
gent. Room ill-ventilated ; hope of a new one. No necessary outbuildings. Desks arranged 
on Lancaster's plan. 

Master does not appear to take much interest in hb work, or to have been efficient therein. In- 
struction very scanty. 

School built on the churchyard; no necessary outbuildings. Master advanced in years. Amount 
of instruction given, scanty. Want of funds for books. 

Room spacious. Instruction scanty. Railings needed for safety in front of the building. Master 
untrained. 

School supported by the landowner. Arithmetic and writing very good ; reading fair. Intelligence 
and knowledge of Scripture good. Some knowledge of geography, grammar, and History of 
England. Discipline good. Master trained at Westminster ; quiet and painstkkiiig. Likely, 
as X hope, to improve year by year in his work. Needlework taught to the girls by his wife. 

Master receives an endowment of 30/. per annum ; is a relative to the benefactor. Not competent, 
apparently, to give much instruction. No arithmetic tanght. 

The school appears considerably indebted to the pains taken by the clergyman and* others on the 
Sunday. The children of the first class learn Scripture and the catechism with intelligence. 
Spelling roKpectable. Reading and writing not above mediocrity. Desks and benches on the 
Lancasterian plan. School i|i the north aisle of a spacious church. Master, the parish clerk, 
well spoken of as to character. Not trained. Master s wife assists as sewing-mistress. 

School intended for infants^ attended by some older children. Master is assisted by his wife. 
Instruction highly satisfactory as regards intelligence and knowledge of Scripture. Manners 
and appearance of the children pleasing. Both teachers appear to do thpir work well in all 
respects. Building good. Children badly accommodated at the church. 

Children are taueht the Scriptures well $ are well advanced in arithmetic ; read, write, and spell 
respectably. Know something of geography and grammar. Some are carried into &lgebra and 
other matters. Are ve^ quiet and intelligent. Master appears modest, painstaking, and intel- 
ligent. Trained under Mr. Wilson at the Westminster Central School. School much indebttd 
to a liady of the neighbourhood. The children are catechised in church by the' clergyman. New 
* building in contemplation. 

Boys are employed half tha day in agriculture, seven acres being given up to spade husbandry. 
Schools fitted with every convenience of sheds and tanks for a model agricultural school. The 
master receives the pence, and has house, garden, and outbuildings rent-free. Pays rent for the 
laud at the rate of I/, an acre, the landowner being desirous of trying the experiment of a self- 
supporting school. Instruction fairly satisfactory. Intelligence and knowledge of Scripture 
respectable. Ref^ing and writing fair. Arithmetic poor. Master gets htlp in the teaching I 
from visitors. 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



School dismissed on account of the vacation at the time of my visit Attendance diminished to 
some 14 little children. The raastei farms the lands of the endowment, which may he worth 
50/. per annum. He used to pay much more attention to his school than h^ does now. His a«(e, 
70. His chief attention apiiears now to be given to his land. He is represented as a respectable, 
well-conducted person ; and the land has much increased in value under his culture. 

Discipline satisfactory. Instruction, so far as it goes, satisfactory. The children have not been 
much questioned. Master has been well educated ; appears to be right-minded and intelligent. 
Endowment 113/. per annum + a good house and garden. School-room 28 feet by 16. 

Children only partially examined. The building an excellent one, raised by the owner of the 
irou-works for the benefit of the chilren of his workmen (with assistance from the Committee of 
Council on Education). 



a MISTRESS. 



Boys very young. Building in the churchyard, adjoining the church, not properly ventilated. 

Mistress receives 172. per annum + the pence of the children, about 62. mure. School appears to 

be indebted for some part of the teaching of the children to the viidts of the clergyman. 
Mistress receives 16/. from an endowment; the children are taught in her cottage. Instruction 

pleasing. 
Children clean and orderly ; are taught in mistress's house. Qti on well in reading. Intelligence 

but little exercised. Mistress pleasing and gentle in manner. 
Reading, and knowledge of Scripture, considering the circumstances, good. The children answer 

with some intelligence, chiefly, as it would seem, from the pains of the clergyman and of the family 

of the squire. 
Buiiding and fittings somewhat dilapidated. Benches on Laocaster''s plan. Reading imperfect ; 

writing fair ; some knowledge of Scripture. Some progress made in arithmetic. The faith and 

duty learned. School has been greatly indebted to the pains of a lady who has recently left the 

parish. 
Mistress a poorly instructed dame, who receives 62. out of an endowment of 162. Every child 

receives, through the liberality of the clergyman's wife, some article of clothing at Christmas ; 

but with this encouragement it is difficult to get the children to school. A good teacher would 

probably be more effectual in ensuring attendance than any presents. 
School consists of infants, together with some older girls, the latter very nicely taught. Mistress 

represented as a religiously-minded person \ all that I saw of her much in her favour. 
Children partially clothed. Mistress of a routine character, well spoken of; does nut appear to do 

much for the instruction of the children. 
School not examined perfectly ; held in a cottage, under a dame, who receives help from the 

daughter of the squire. 
The boys chiefly attend the school under the master. Some instruction given to the children 

through the kmdness of the Sunday-school teachers. Funds deficient. No uecensary out- 

buildingA. 
Mistress a very pleasing, motherly person ; perhaps not very successful in bringing out the intelli- 
gence of the children, but on the whole such as must be considered very efficient. 
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The English language^ in which the instruction is professedly 
given, is, in the rural parishes of Brecknockshire^ Cardiganshire, 
Carmarthenshire^ and the north of Pembrokeshire, never heard 
either at home or at church. An intelligcmt teacher will indeed 
take advantage of the two languages to exercise the understandings 
of the children, by making them translate at every step, and so 
assuring himself of their apprdiienston of the meaning of dieir 
lessons ; this, however, cannot be expected from teachers who are 
themselves imperfectly acquainted with English, and who have 
received little mental training of any kind. Some are discarded 
excise men, some are broken-down tradesmen or beersellers, some 
have been soldiers or sailors, who, with a little skill in writing and 
figures, have picked up in their travels a little knowledge of English; 
The Welsh idiom differs widely from ours : a clergyman visiting a 
school was surprised by the teacher's exclaiming " Why, boys, do 
you not all stand upon your heads ?" which, being literally translated 
into Welsh, would be a call upon scholars to use their wits inde- 
pendently of each other. 

The pecuniary support given to the teacher is commonly very 
scanty; but much might be done to raise his position, if better use 
were made of existing endowments. A good school exerts a 
beneficial influence far beyond the limits of the parish in which it 
is situate. The books and methods used in it will be noticed and 
used in other places. The endowments in the counties visited by 
me in South Wales are neither large hor frequent j but of these not 
one in four, in my judgment, is so applied, that a person of plain 
sense, without any predilections for particular modes of teaching 
or organization, woiild feel on visiting the school, and examining the 
children, that the founder's intentions were satisfactorily carried out. 

The larger endowments are not exempt from this statement. In 
these five counties, not reckoning the Boughrood charity, and Mrs. 
Bevan's funds, there are five schools whose incomes severally exceed 
130/. per annum, one being near 200/. Of these five, three are 
in an unsatisfactory condition, and neither of the other two is 
under properly trained teachers, or does more than communicate, 
with moderate intelligence, the first elements of knowledge to some 
40 children ; one of these two appeared, from the character of the 
teacher, to attain some of the best ends of such an institution. 

It may be right, however, to make statements somewhat more 
specific, premising that my inquiries were not directed to the de- 
tection of abuses, but that my purpose was to visit the largest 
endowments, and to see the more noticeable schools : and that I feel 
assured that if a personal visit were made by a stranger to this 
district, a state of things in some respects yet more deplorable than 
what is set down in this Report would be disclosed in answer to his 
inquiry. 

The largest endowment is that administered by Mrs. Sevan's 
trustees, the annual income of which, according to the returns of 
1837, is 944/. 12j. This sum is applied (1) to the payment of 
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adioolmasters, who labour two or three years in a parish, and then 
remove to another locality ; (2) to the remuneration of a travelling 
inspector, whose operations appear at present to be chiefly confined 
to receiving from the masters themselves «Ln account of what has 
been dotte in their tt^hools, without sufficient pains being taken 
to ascertain, by examination, how far the diildren have truly 
learned what tiiey have been professedly taught ; and (3) to the 
support of a model school at Newport, in Pembrokeshire, where 
the masters may receive that instruction which is to qualify them 
for their office. Such of the masters as I saw at work did not 
impress me very favourably as to their qiialificatiotts. The model 
school, at Newport, was examined by me. The best part of the 
instruction Was ih arithmetic. The reading was not good ; the 
writittg poor; the classification very imperfect. Considering that 
the cmef aim of the bettevolent foundress was to improve the 
religious education of the principality, the results are remarkably 
unsatisfactory. Of 50 boys present, of the usual age of those 
found in National schools, only four knew the Ten Commandments 
in their own tongue, and none had learned any other portions of 
Scripture. None knew the Church Catechism either iu Welsh 
or English. A profession is made of teaching Griffith Jones's 
Welsh Catechism; but of 62 girls present, only 10 had learned 
it, and of the 50 boys, only one. The master was trained, 
about 30 years sindP, at the central establishment of the National 
Society, and keeps his pupils quiet. 

At Llanfynnydd there is an endowment, stated to be worth 46L 
per annum ; of this it ivaB said that one-third only was paid to the 
master, nor did it seem to me, when I examined the children, 
that the remuneration was insufficient. The children did not appear 
to be under control, they were not, (so fer as I could leani,) 
questioned in the books they were reading ; their comprehension 
of which was sadly imperfect. Some were professedly taught the 
Church Catechism, but on trying them, only one child could repeat 
the answer to the question on the duty to God. In giving such 
easy sums as the master directed me to try the children with, no 
one child brought out a right answer, and only one appeared to 
know how the sura should be worked. The writing and reading 
were equally unsatisfactory. I found 20 children in attendance, 
but in the winter there are said to be many more scholars. 

At Brecon, there is a master supported by the Boughrood charity, 
part of whidi is applied to the apprenticing of boys. The funds 
are stated by the Charity Commissioners as yielding 261/. 15*. 
2d,, a sum which will be increased, when the lives on which the 
property is now leased run out. The mode in which the boys 
have been taught has been for some time, as I am informed, a 
cause of great tfissatisfaction. At the time of my visit they had 
been recently dismissed, on account of the master being incapacitated 
by age and itifirmity. The trustee, with whom I conversed, ex- 
pressed himself most desirous of improvement. It is obvious that 
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money given in the shape of apprentice fees with boys poorly 
educated, and not of intrinsic worth, must commonly be ill spent, 
as offering inducements to needy masters to submit to the inconve- 
nience of receiving an indifferent apprentice, but having no 
perceptible tendency to improve the condition of the boys. 

At Brecon, the collegiate school, endowed with 32Z. 9*. 4d., is 
not taught, and has not, as I understand, for some time been taught 
by the person enjoying the endowment. In his place there is an 
assistant engaged at a salary of 4/. per annum. On inquiring of 
this assistant how npany scholars he had, he said that before the 
holidays he had six or eight, but that the week before my visit he 
had only two, and that as during the week of my visit these had 
dwindled to one, he (the assistant) had left off going to the school. 

It should also be mentioned, however, that at Brecon, an endow- 
ment of 30/. is paid towards the support of the National school in 
St. John s parish, which (as will be seen by the foregoing tabW) 
appeared to' me to be taught satisfactorily. 

At Llanwrda there is an excellent house, and an endowment 
returned as 67/. 8^. bd. These are enjoyed by a person who bears 
a good character, but who, not having been trained to the work of 
school-keeping, has never, as I believe, attempted to fulfil the 
duties of the post : he pays a salary of 10 guineas per annum to 
the acting schoolmaster, who also receives payments from the 
children to the amount of about 20/. more. # 

At Swansea there is an endowment for a free grammar-school, 
returned as 90/. per annum. The statement made to me by the 
officiating clergyman is, that the building is '* made use of to keep 
beasts;" that " the schoolmaster died in 1842, and no other ap- 
pointed, nor any school kept since." 

At Llandegley, the circumstances stated to me, in reference to 
the payment of the late master, and the appointment of the 
present, who appeared to be unable to set about the working of an 
easy sum in multiplication of money, seemed to me such as should 
undergo investigation in a court of justice. 

It may be said that it is not fitting that one who must be con- 
sidered as in a great degree a stranger to the habits and pecu- 
liarities of the country should apply a standard, formed from 
schools organized under very different circumstances, to measure the 
efforts of those who labour in a remote district, and that he should 
estimate the merits of such efforts, without making allowance 
for the difference there is between the education requisite in cities, 
towns, villages, and mere rural parishes. And it must be acknow- 
ledged that if an Inspector of Schools be not in some degree sensible 
of the difficulties in the way of obtaining satisfactory results, or if 
he only draw invidious attention to matters of taste or of external 
rganization, his reports will proceed on a wrong principle, and his 

ipection deserves to be characterised as something worse than 

edless. How far this Report may be liable to such a censure, it 

not for me to decide. My own impression was, after visiting 
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Radnorshire and some other of the remote parts of South Wales, 
that the eye of a stranger was needed, and that no one could go 
through the district without being strongly moved to do all that 
might lie within his power to draw attention to the existing con- 
dition of things. 

There is a school in Radnorshire, the endowment of which 
is about 40/. per annum, after being long in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and special notice haying been made of it in the Report of 
the Charity Commissioners, an arrangement was made, whereby 
a clergyman was appointed, who was also incumbent of a poor 
parish, with a population of more than 500 souls scattered over 
a district nine miles in length. At the time of my visit, he 
had undertaken, as a temporary arrangement for an indefinite 
period, the duty of another large parish, with a population of more 
than 900, scattered over a mountainous district ; he had also under- 
taken the duties of a chapel, situated in a district adjoining his 
own incumbency. The endowment which was left for the encourage- 
ment of a good schoolmaster is applied to augment the income 
of a poorly paid clergyman, who on a Sunday has to ride a circuit 
of 20 miles, to do the duty of three churches. Is it to be 
wondered at that on entering his school, four children only were 
found in attendance in a miserable hovel ? Since I left the district, 
I have heard that the number of scholars hasbcreased to eight, that 
there is a prospect of the master being helped by a well-qualified 
assistant, and that a subscription has been entered into towards 
building a school-room, to which the bishop has Contributed 20/. 
Another school in that county, endowed with land worth 50/. per 
annum, is attended by some 12 or 14 little children : the master 
farming the land has latterly siven more attention to his farm 
than to his school. Matters still more painful show need of some 
foreign inspection. 

On visiting a town in the north of Brecknockshire, where there 
is a considerable endowment, I was met by some of the trustees, 
who told me that the master was an habitual drunkard, but as 
his connexions were respectable, no one was willing to incur the 
odium of an effectual attempt at his removal. I proceeded to 
ascertain whether there were credible eye-witnesses of his misconduct, 
and having provided myself with written testimony, I commu- 
nicated with one of his relatives, who undertook on his behalf that 
he should resign his post as schoolmaster, which resignation has 
since taken place. 

In a town in Radnorshire, I was told that the master was so far 
known to be addicted to liquor, that when one of the trustees 
(a man of considerable station) was expostulated with on accoimt 
of the master's being seen drunk in the streets, it was answered that 
the quarterly payment of his salary from the endowment had just 
been made, and one must not be too severe in one's expectations at 
such a season. 

I saw this schoolmaster, and telling him what I had heard of his 
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character, I represented to him that I must use every feffort with the 
trustees to get him removed from his post. He answered, in effect, 
that " he would not deny that he was occasionally under the influ- 
ence of liquor — who was not ? but that whenever he was so dtunk 
as not to be able to go into his school, he took care to prevent his 
scholars from seeing him in that state, and to provide a proper 
substitute in his place." 

As yet, I believe that this master retains his post ; perhaps feel- 
ings of commiseration sway the trustees, and it must be expected 
that such feelings should have weight; but one's strongest com- 
miseration should doubtless be for the children and the real welfare 
of the district ; nor is it a true kindness to retain any one in a post 
for which he is unfit. The blame does not rest with individuals 
so much as with the state of opinion. On speaking of this case to a 
gentleman, and asking how it and similar evils fcould be suffered, he 
replied, " We live here, and get accustomed to them ; I go away 
for a few weeks every winter, and on my return these evils sho(ik 
me for a time, but after a week or two the edge of my feelings is 
taken off." On expressing myself somewhat iVarmly as to the 
circumstances of a case previously noticed to the clergyman who 
drew my attention to them, he said, " When I first came into 
Radnorshire I felt as you do, but a few months' residence in our 
mountain air would cool your enthusiasm." Yet if there be a district 
in which order and right and the claims of the community are not 
so much regarded as private interests and a fellow-feeling for in- 
dividuals; if, when a place of trust is to be filled, the first question 
asked is not. Who is likely to fill the place best ? but. Whose cir- 
cumstances most need the emolument? that district must be 
lapsing into barbarism. 

Of 15 schools visited in Radnorshire only three were found to be 
provided with the outbuildings necessary for decency. As a portion 
of the church is, in Radnorshire, the most common place for school- 
keeping, the evils of such a deficiency appear in th«r most re- 
pulsive form. For example, in a parish where a master, paid 
by Mrs. Bevan's trustees, had recently been appointed, I was shown 
by the churchwardens the west end of the church (which was 
of moderate size) partitioned off for the school. TTiis had been 
done during the previous year, but on the floor of the church 
(diminished as it was) a lar^e heap of lime Was still lyinff. The 
font (enclosing bits of candle, slates, and fragments of booKs) was 
in that portion which had been set apart for the school. On going 
with my companion to the communion rails, and observing to him 
that they enclosed no table, he assured me thdt the church was 
fVirnished with one, but that it might be removed to the school- 
room, where accordingly we found it placed for the master*s use. 
On drawing my companion's attention to the filth left by the 
children under the walls, and observing to him that he would not 
)ermit that sort of pollution under his parlour window, he replied, 
^ Nay, nor under my kitchen window neither.'* 
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It can scarcely be asked, what has the condition of the churches 
to do with the schools ? Such a state of the church and diurdi- 
yards as has just been noticed is a practical lesson on disregard to 
sacred things, taught most effectively in a parish. Want of decency* 
m(M*eover, will be followed by want of morality. The number of 
illegitimate births in Radnorshire is stated as one in seven of the 
entire number.* No county in England or Wales stands so low 
in this respect. The number throu^out England is reckoned at 
one in sixteen. — (Registrar-GeneraFs Sixth Report, pp. 40-47.) 

Welsh is spoken by the inhabitants of only two parishes in 
Radnorshire, and, conieqiii^itly, the difficulties of the language 
which press severely on so large a portion of Wales are not ' felt 
here. There is no disinclination to inquiry. Those who have the 
best opportunities fot- knowing the feelings of the people, and 
who, from station and diaracter, have most claim to be heard on 
the subject, agree in expressing dissatisfaction with the present state 
of things and In desiring improvement. Persons in the mid(fling 
ranks of life expressed to me their sense of the crying need for 
schools, and stated to me that the case^ were not uncommon of 
landowners bom to 100^. and 150^. per annum being unprovided 
with the first rudiments of instruction, and sadly feeling their 
deficiency. I have drawn special attention to the endowed schools, 
as believing that their funds, if well applied^ might prove the means 
of working on the population a signal change, and that the trustees 
would, in most cases, thankfully receive any counsel as to means 
of improvement. 

My Lords, I have the honour to be. 
Your Lordship's obedient servant, 

John Allen. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords of the 
Comtnittee of Council on Education. 



* Throu|;h the kitadnen of Mr. Jones, of Cefnfaes, I have been furnished with the 
following table of facts in reference to the parishes of the Rhayader Union, of which 
he is chairman ^-^ 
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Amount of 


The Proportion 








Pauper Eeli«i; 


of Pauper Relief 


Name of Parish. 


Popnlatioa 


Area in Acres. 


iu 1844 as 
cotDpared with 
the PupQlatioa. 


paid to Mothers 
of llltfKitimate 




, 




Children. 








l^r Htead. 


Per Cent. 


Nantmel ...» 


1,345 


16,387 


10 5i 


25-2 


St. Harmon i . • 


920 


. , 


7 2^ 


12-3 


Cymtoyddwr. . • 


885 


• • 


6 8| 


13-5 


Llanyre . • • • 


746 


• • 


8 lOi 

3 10: ^ 


9-1 


Rhayader . . ♦ 


742 


189 


17-0 


Abbey Cwmhir . . 


589 


10,964 


7 6 


19-7 


Llanwrthwl • . « 


568 


f Not yet 1 
I surveyed, j 


8 lOi 


10-7 . 


Llanbadamfawr . • 


448 


6 I 


25*0 


Cefnllys • . . • 


379 


i,\^ 


5 11 


16-9 


Llanfihangel HelygOn 


102 


1,460 


6 4| 


190 
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GRAMMAU 
Appendix (A.) Returns made by the CjuEaGx fo 
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Endowment 
u noted bj tlie 


Is the 

Bnilding 


III 


Children 
assembled 


portion of 
them 


o 
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Charity 


o5 


^a 


©5 


in good 


•i^S 


and dismissed 


regalarly 


^ » 
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«■ m 


repair? 


lit 


each day 


attend 


•"^ 








js B 
S 




5^- 


with Prayer? 


Church? 


5:= 






£. «. d. 


















Brecon • . . • 


32 9 4 


.• 


No return 


. • 


« a 


• • 


• • 


. . 




Cardigan • . • 


21 10 6 


30 


18 10 


No 


No. 


Yes. 


10 


Yes 




Carmarthen . • . 


20 


• • 


No return 


• • 


• • 


.. 


• . 






CwmToyddwr • . 


47 


• . 


No return 


The endowment said to be' left for the en- 
couragement of a good schoolmaster, with- 
out its being specified to be a grammar school. 




Haverfordwest . • 


159 1 4 


• . 


No return 


•• l**l .. 1 .. 1.. 




Lledrod . • • . 


150 18 


. • 


School amalgamated with that at Ystradmeiric. | • . 




Pembroke . • 


11 3 4 


• • 


Old building pulled down ; no school kept at present. 




Prevteigne • • . 


136 18 6 


.. 


Noretumi .. | .. | .. | .. | .. 




Swansea • • • • 


90 


• • 


The building made use of to keep beasts. The schooU . 
master died in 1842, and no other appointment nor any 
school kept since. 




Ystradmeiric • e 


86 10 


50 


21 


No. 


No. 


Yes. 


All. 


No. 








SCHOOLS NOT 


Abergwili (Lloyd' ») 


6 


62 


20 


10 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


45 


Yes. 




Amroth . . • • 


15 


24 


12 


8 


Yes. 


No. 


No 


40 


res. 




Beguildy . . . 


10 


1 
No school-roo 


m. Endo 


wment 


withheld. 


. . 


• • 




Brecon (Collinson's) 


• • 


30 B 
15 G 


27 


Good Yes. 
height. 


Yes. 


Assembled 
with prayer 


AH are ex- 
pected, and 


Yes. 


















and singing 


generally 
do. 






Brecon (Powell's) . 


21 

+ coals, taxes, 

and repairs. 


18 


15 


7 


Yes. 


Yes. 


No. 


i 


Yes. 




BuiUh .... 


59 16 8 


36) 


30 


13 


Yes, 


Yes. 


No. 


All. 


Yes. 




Carmarthen (Lord 


No school in 


existence since 1727. Case certified by the Charity ^m- 




Chesterton's). 


missioners t 


the Attorney-General. 




Carmarthen (Powell's) 


71 


No accommodation belonging 


Yes. 


About two- 


Yes. 










tol 


the ei 


idowment 






thirds. 






Cynwyll . • • • 


15 9 






. * 




. • 




. • 


• • 




Dwynnuck • • • 


18 16 8 


27 


each 


9 
room. 


Ye's. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


65 


Yes. 
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CHOOLS, 

the Queries sent relative to the Endowed Schools. 



Is the 

Church 

Catechism 

taught ? 


What are the 

Subjects 

of Instruction? 


What is 

in Attend- 
ance on 

previous to 

the arrival 

of the 

queries? 


J 

6.S 


How 

many 

can read 

with 
ease the 
Gospels? 


How 
. many 
write on 
Paper? 


How 

many 

do Sams 

iuPn>. 

portion? 


How 

many 

do not 

learu tu 

Write? 


How 

do nut 
learn 
Arith- 
metic? 


What is 

in attend. 

anoe 
during the 

last year f 


What 
has been 

the 
average 
Number 
in attend- 
ance 
during the 
lust year 7 






Boy. 


Girl.} Boy* 


Boy. 


ai,.. 


Boy. 


Girls 


Boy. 


Girls 


Boys 


Girb 


Boy.',Girl. 


Boys 


Girls BoysjoirlJ 


Yes. 

■ 

• • 

• • 
Yes. 


• 4 

Glassit 

• 1 

• 4 

• 

• 
• 

Classica 
arithme 


» 
:s. 

» 

land 
tic. 


*2 

• • 
■ • 

• • 
4 


• • 
) 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 
36 


• • 

• • 

• • 

2 


• • 

• • 
) 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 


e • 

• • 
) 


• • 

• • 

• • 

3 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 
J 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 
1 


• • 

• • 




• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

1 

• • • . 

10^ 


*20** 

• • • . 

• • • • 

• . . . 

78 


• • • . 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • . 

• • • • 

• • • . 

50 


CLASICAL. 1 


Yes. 
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• • 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


R., W., A 

gious instr 

R., W., 
R.,W.i 
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H., W. 

• 

Greek, Lat 
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R., W., A.3 
mar, geog 
and histor 
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A. 
A. 

.,A. 
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h. 
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y- 


50 
23 
60 

2 

• • 

4 
40 


24 
22 
84 

6 

4 
• • 

2 
17 






• • 





• • 

28 

• • 

6 


25 
12 
45 

2 

.2 

• • 

A 

40 


13 

14 
70 

) 

) 
U 

25 


30 

9 

12 

1 

• 
1 

• • 

A 

40 


8 

8 

24 

4 

6 

1. 

20 


• 
'I 

1 

• • 

2 
30 


5 

r 

i 

2 
1 

12 




14 
* ( 

N( 
26 


14 

14 
• . 

i 

• • 
ue. 

15 


1 

15 

• • 

50 

1 
Nc 

30 


'a 

14 

80* 

2 
ne. 

20 


55 

28 
80 

2 

2 

4 

70 


45 
28 

100 

5 

40 


45 

4 

55 

1 

2 

• • 

3 

50 


20 
1 
75 

4 

• • 

'20 



* In thp subjects of instruation, R, designates Reading; W., Writing ; and A., Arithmenc. 
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GRAliMAU 

Appendix (A.) Rbtubns made by the Clbrgic to 



Amouni of 
Endowment 

a* noted by Uie 
Charily 

CummiBiioaen. 



SB 



n 



L 






Is the 
Bnilding 
in good 
repair? 



it 






Are the 
GhUdren 
assembled 

and dismissed 
each day 

with Prayer? 



Whatpro- 
IwrtioQ of 

them 
regularly 

attend 
Church ? 



£-3 



Brecon • • 

Cardigan • . 

Carmarthen . • 

CwmToyddwr • 



Haverfordwest 
Lledrod • • 
Pembroke 
Presteigne • 
Swansea • • 



Ystradmeiric 



£. s, 
32 9 
21 10 



30 



No return 
18 I 10 



20 

47 



No 



No. 



Yes. 



10 



Yes 



No retarn 
No return 



159 1 4 

150 18 

11 3 4 

136 18 6 

90 



No return 



86 10 



50 



The endowment said to be' left for the en- 
couragement of a good schoolmaster, with- 
out its being specified to be a grammar school. 
•• I** I •* I •• {•• 

School amalgamated with that at Ystradmeiric. | . . 
Old building pulled down ; no school kept at present. 
No return! .• | •• | .. | .. | .. 

The building made use of to keep beasts. The school- , 
master died in 1842^ and no other appointment nor any 
school kept since. 
21 •. j No. No. Yes. All. No. 



SCHOOLS NOT 



Abergwili (Lloyd's) 



Amroth 



Beguildy . • . 
Brecon (Collinson's) 



Brecon (Powell's) 



Builth • • • . 
Carmarthen (Lord 
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Carmarthen (PowellV) 



Cynwyll . 
Dwynnock 



6 



15 



10 



21 

+ coals, taxes, 

and repairs. 



62 



24 



20 



12 



10 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



No. 



Yes. 



No 



No school-room. Endowment withheld. 



30 B 
15 G 



18 



27 



15 



Qood Yes. 
height. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Assembled 
with prayer 
and singing 

No. 



45 



40 



All are ex- 
pected, and 
generally 
do. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



Yes. 



59 16 8 36i 30 13 Yes. Yes. No. All. Yes. 

No school in existence since 1727. Case certified by the Charity Com- 
missioners to the Attorney-General 
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SCHOOLS. 

the Queries sent relative to the Endowed Schools. 



Ittlie 

Church 

Catechism 

taught ? 


What are the 

Subjects 

of Instruction? 


What is 
the largest 

Number 
inAllMMl- 

anoeon 

•^•^ 

previous to 

the arrival 

of the 
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J 

X 


How 

many 

can read 

with 
ease the 
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many 
write on 
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many 
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Bo,. 


Girl. 


Bw» 
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OirU 


Boy. 


Girl. 


Bojr.,GlrU 


Boy. 


Girl. 
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Yes. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 
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• • 
Classics. 

• • 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • 
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*2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

4 


• • 

> 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

36 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 


• • 

■ • 

• • 

) 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

2 


• • 

• • 

) 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• * 

5 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 
1 


• • 
t • 

• • 

• • 
) 


• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

.. .. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

10 
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• • • . 

• • • • 
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• • • . 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

50 


CLASICAL. 
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• • 
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40 


24 
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4 
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• • 
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• . 
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28 
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25 
12 
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30 

9 

12 
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8 
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* In thp Buhjects of instruotion, R. designates Reading; W., Writing ; and A., Arithmetic. 
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Appendix (A.) — Returns made by the' Clergy to 



Amount of 
Endowment 

as uoted by tbe 
Churity 

Commisnoneri. 









I 



Is tbe 
Buildiog 
in good 
repair? 






•-SOS 



Are the 
Children 
assembled 

and dismissed 
each day 

with Prayer? 



What pw- I 
portion of 



rei^ularly 
attend 
Church? 



S-o 



Hayerfordwest . 
Hay(GoflPe'8) . 

Hay (Pennoyer's) 

Lampeter Velvrey 
Llanbadarnfawr 



Llanbadamfawr 
Jones, at Penllwynn). 

Llanbeder . . 



Llandegley 



Llandewibrevy • 

Llandilofawr • • 

Llanelwedd . • 

Llanfynydd • . 



Llangendeirne 

Llangunnog • 

Llanigon • • 
Llanilar • . 



Llanwrda and Llan- 
ladwm Cormeid. 

Llandwrtid • • 
Marios • • • 

Mydrim • • • 



£. 8. d, 

131 13 10 

13 6 



14 

7* 0* 

10 

22 

18 

9 



9 
16 15 

15 

+ repairs, &c. 



21 17 6 

5 

•\- 2 cottages 

and 8ome land, 

10 10 

9 

67 8 5 

10 

5 9 



•* •• •• •• ■• •• •• '•• 

Endowment received by a Baptist minister. School kept m 
a building adioiiiing the Baptist chapel ; is attended by 
about 40 children. I 

40 26 Lofty. Yes. Yes. 



27 



16 
16 



.. No. 
13} Yes. 



Tolerable 



No. 
No. 



No. 



Yee. 

No. 

Yes. 



No. 



All. 

About 14 
Most. 



Yes.! 

Yes. 
Ye«. 



Yes, 



Of this endowment, 6/. is paid to a mistress ; 2*. 6^.a-veek 
to a pauper ; 2Z. for school-room rent ; coals and hauling 
2/. ; repairs and books 22. The chil(hren receive rewards 
in clothing. 

22 12 .. Yes. No. Yes. All |Ves. 



36^ 

21J 
22 

20 

29} 

30 
30 

25 



17i 

"i 
15 

14 

16JI 

15 
15 

11 



No return. 
24 18 12 



20} 



Hi 



«k 



No. 

• • 

Yes. 

Poor. 

Yes, 

Good. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

Tolerable 

Tes, 



No. 

No'. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
No. 

Yes. 



Yes. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

No; it 
shall be so. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 



Occasion- /Yes. 
ally. 



18 
12 



All 

the charity 

children. 

The 
majority. 

All. 

20 

10 or 12 



12 



t 



Yes. 

t 

Yes. 

I 
t 

I 

Yc8.: 

I 

Yes, 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes.! 
Yes.. 



ivithin the Diocese of St Daoid's, 
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Is the 

Church 

CatechUm 

taught ? 


What •¥« the 

ovogms 
of Instruction? 


wtiatis 

ia Attend- 
anoeoa 

any daj ia 
tbewi^k 

prerkNMlo 

tbe arrival 
of the 
querietf 


1 

h 

|3 


eaiiTVHd 

with 
enKthe 
OoipeU? 


How 

vrite on 
PH«r? 


!lnw 
many 

do Slims 
in iTo- 
porlion ? 


I row 

iTwvny 
Aa nut 
lenmto 
Wme? 


mtftx ? lut j«af r 


WTiftt 

lb* 

Id aitvud- 
i|t4Tit»^ the 




Boy. 


Oirls 


•^ 


Hof. 


GtiiM 


&ap 


o.. 


BDr> Qhu nor^^mrU 


Porti riiFii B*.?i 


OLrls 


Bo/nlOfri* 


• • 

Yes. 


• • 

• • 

R., W., A., M. 


• • 

5 


• • 

2 


• • 




• • 

2 


• • 



12 


• • • • 




• • • • 

17 


• • • • 

• • • . 

17 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 


Yes. 
Yes. 


R., W., A. 
R., W., A., and 

the classics. 


14 

18 


17 
18 





19 
15 


17 
23 


1 


8 
2 


16 
36 


"36" 


45 
79 


35 
60 


Yes. 

• • 


• 


39 


7 





2 


►5 

• • 


2 


5 


•• 


• . 


2 


I 


9 
• • 


1 

• • 


45 


38 
• • • • 


Yes. 


a»j iV.j A« 


14 


15 





7 


10 


4 


10 


1 


1 


10 


5 


13 


14 


14 


15 


29 


Ye^. 


R., W., A. 


20 


10 





7 


3 


8 


3 


6 


2 


15 


6 


15 


6 


^ 


5 


30 


yVh. 


R.,W.,*A. 


14 


ii 


'6 


• • 


2 


"l 


• • 
2 


• . 


7 


1 


3*' 


• • 
1 


8*' 


"S 


• • 
!8 


"25" 


Yes. 


R.,W.,A. 


16 

Mai 
m 
in 


8 
ny 
ore 
the 


o 


5 


3 


6 


4 


O 


6 


4 


13 


6 


35 


24 


Yes. 


R., W., A. 


wir 
23 


iter. 
12 


o 


5 





5 







7 


] 


5 


2 


J 


3 


5 


35 


Yes. 


. • • 


11 


4 





9 


1 


8 


• • 


2 


•• 


4 


4 


7 


4 


11 


4 


13 


Yes. 


R., W., A. 


16 


15 


o 


6 


13 


6 


11 


C 


) 


10 


4 


12 


11 


4 


3 


38 


Yfs. 


R., W., A. 


30 


20 





15 


10 


13 


7 


8 


2 


10 


10 


12 


13 


7 


5 


50 


Ye., 

Welnh and 

KnglUb. 


R., W., A. 


40 


10 





20 


4 


24 


4 




r 


6 


4 


20 


•• 


60 


•• 


45f( 


>50 


Yes. 


R,W.,A. 


35 


19 





22 


9 


22 


9 


11 


13 


11 


24 


19 


35 


19 


35 


19 


Yes. 


• • 


18 


10 


• • 


6 


'• 


6 








2 


2 


• 


• 


2J 


3 







(^Continued on pages 132, 133.) 
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AppBifDix (A.)-;-Bp^rn» made \3 tl» Cl^fgy to 




1 
1 
■5 

1 




What ii 

th^ average 

duration 

of the 

aUendance 

of the 
Children? 


What are the 

several rate* of 

Paymeqts 

of the 
Children? 


How many 
receive 

instruction 
ttithuHt 
Charge? 


What Books are lued 
ip the School? 


*o J. 

r 


Hityerfordwest . . 
^ay(Qoffe•8) . . 


• t 


v 


• • 


• • 


:• 


• • 


.. 


^^y (Pcanpyer's) . 


., ' ,. 


• • 


\d. 


12 


PioijO of N. S. 


•• 


l-ampeter (Velvrey). 
I^lanbadarnfawr 

Uanbad^nfawr 
(JonpB, at Penllwynii) 


\h 4 


• • 


3d. 


3^ 
16 


B. T. S. b. ; Lennie's 
Grammar; Edwards's 
1 atin Grammar. 
B. T. S. b.. Grammar. 


its. 

Not 
quite 


LUobedef . • . 


• • 


f • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


•• 


Uandpglpy . . . 


iq 


4 


•• 


?H.|3H 


IJ 


B. 9, b.. Church 
Oatecnism. 


i 

1 


Llan4ewibrevy . • 


17 


6 


• • 


3</,3Jrf..4^. 


1? 


B. T. ^. b., Reading 
made Ka»y. 


No.' 


I^landilpfawr • • 
Lianelwedd . . . 

Waafynydd , . . 




'7 
5 


3 ye^rs. 


2irf., 3J4. 






B. T. (mall books of 

S. P. C. K. 

T, S. b. Prs. 

English Grammar. 


No. 
No. 


{4langen4eirne • . 
l.|ang|)nQ9g , . . 


13 


7 
10 


•• 


NpnOf save frpm 

a few farmeis* 

children. 




30 

1^ 


B. T. S. b. Qr. 
Speaker. 

B. T. S. b. P. b. 
B. Lessons. 


Ye». 
Yes. 


^anigOD* f . . 


1^ 


6 


2 or? 
yeafN. 
4 years. 


id. 


Nope. 


Books of N. S. 


• . 


I^lanilar • t • . 


25 


6 


3id., 5./. 


12 


B. T. S. I?. 


•• 


T^lai^irrda and U411- 
sadw'm Corjneidl 


18 


4 


4 yei^rs. 


3id,, bd. 


45 


B. T. S. h. 


No. 


rjanwrtid ^ 
Marlov .... 


ie 


■5 


2 years. 


3d, and 5(f. 


12 


b'. S.'b. 


Yes. 


Mydrim • • • . 


14 


5 


•• 


2rf. 


12 


B.T. S.b. 


•• 



witiin thu J)iac$^ <^Si. Jpavitfg. 
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the Queries teai qitltiy^ to thq Spdqffe^ ^^oQlf-^conimued, 



Are they 

ID good 

coaditioii ? 


1 
1 

jf 

A 


c^y':^|.? 


Wliat Maps 
Apparsttts 

ppuels ? 


What 

is tll« 


t regular 

GoQimuni«ant 

ofthd 

Cbnreh of 

BpgUq4? 


OtOyniM'B Estimate 

" ai refiarJs Moral Churaeter. InlalUgence, 
Acatturtments. HabiU of Method 
^ ^ . 1(1)4 Dmgeiioe. 


• • 

• • 


• • 


• • 

• • 


• • 


• • 

26 


• ! 

• • 

Yes. 


«... 

School, and competent for hii work. 


Not all. 


yj.. 


Yes. 


• • 

• • 


• • 


Y^s. 


Satisfactory.' 


No. 


Not 
quite 


^o, 


None, 

• • 


46 

• • 


No. 
1 • 


Uocxceptionable as to his morals, and 
qualified to impart the elementary 
part of education. 


•• 


•• 


•• 


•• 


60 


Ves. 


The clergyman states that he con- 
siders the masfer a diligeut and sober 
man, and cqmpetept to instruct pop|f 


• • 


No. 


• • 


•• 


61 


Yes. 


Master educated at Ystradmeirie ; of 
gopd character and s^ffipipp^ ^^ 
quireipents.' 


Yes. 


Noiu 


J. None. 


None. 


49 


Yes. 


Master educated at 


• • 


No. 


No. 


None. 


«i 


¥es. 


considered well qualified for his situa- 
tion ; is a religious man ; writes a 
goiid hand ; is a good arithmetician. 


Middling 


YC8. 


Yes. 


None. 


62 


Yes. 


Master educated at Carmarthen ; moral 
and faithful. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


None. 


49 


No. 


Master considered competent. 


• • 


Nt». 


No. 


None. 


,, 


Yea. 


Ck>n!<idered fit. 


• • 

No. 


• • 
No. 


No. 


None. 
None. 


45 
55 


Yes. 


Considered competent to teach what 
is required ; is well conducted ; me- 
thod good. 

Master is of good character ; does not 
teach in the school, but pays an as- 
sistant. 


Yes. 


yVs. 

• • 


Yes. 

• • 


None. 


38 
79 


No. 
Yes. 


Master considered qualified for the 
station he holds. 

The master is of good moral character, 
but is superannuated; the clergy- 
man is looking out for another. 



K 2 
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AppEif Dix (AJ) — Rehinis made by the Clerf^ i^ 



Ajnonator 

Endotnnent 

as noted by the 

Charity 






mi 
hi' 



Is the 
Baildiitf 
in good 
' ? 



It. 



m 



iMhdsy 
vith Fteyer? 



Are the 
ChiUien 



Wh*k pto- l} 

portioa oi ' ^s 

tkem f^ 

Chucli? ,f| 



Narbeith 
Nolton . 



PivllcTocbui . 
Radnor (New) 
Rhayader • 
Roch. . • 



St. IskUs • . 
Steynf on • • • 
TreUach ar Bettwi 



Wejthell in O. Radnor 
Whitton . • . 



30 
19 2 4 



12 

10 

11 5 
19 2 4 



15 
30 
136 18 2 



50 
96 4 



18 10 
121^ 71 



17 12 



I 



No retom. 
25 12^ 7i 



Yes. 
Tes. 



Tolerable 
Tefc 

nL 



24 13 14 
Each acbool. 



15 
11 

i2 



24 


15 


30 


13 


27} 


151 



Yet. 

Tolerable 
Tolerable 

Y«. 



Yes. 

No. 



No. 
No. 

No. 



No. 
No. 
No. 



75 Y« 



No; H will 
be 80 for thr 
liituie. 

No. 



Assembled 
with prayer. 

No. 



18 



Ta 



Genermlly. ; Ta 
AbJJtl5 Trt 

i 

Nearly alL Ytt 



Yes. 

The rules 
require it. 

yVL 



The greater Yci. 
part- I 

About Yes. 
one-third. 



26 Y«. 
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Is the 

Church 

Catechism 

taught? 



Yeg. 
Yes. 

Ytt. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

yVs. 



What ue the 



the UroDst 
Number 
inAttend- 

•Bfdarfat 
thewMk 

theuriv 
of the 



Religion and 

morals. 
Scriptures. 



B., W., A. 

The Scriptures. 

All scriptural, 

R., W., A. 

R.,W., A. 

• • 
R., W., A. 



Bojs GMs 



36 



48 



h 

a 



How 
many 

can road 
with 
uethe 

Gotpela? 



.Boye. 



BoTiOifle 



How 

many 
write on 
Fkper? 



Boya Oirlt 



25 



The average number oetween 



39 



15 



13 



16 



How 



do 
inPko- 
portioa? 



Bojre Oirle 



BojreOirla 



24 
3 1 



How 



learn to 

Write? 



6b 

14 



15 



14 



16 



19 



How 
many 
do not 
leern 
Arith- 
metic? 



30 



18 



24 



Nuabcr 

la 



iMlyeuT 



ia 



during the 
iMtMwr 



Boje Glrie Boye Oirie 



19 



96 
35 



2 1 



'9 42 



64 



Bofi Obto 



8 

30 



28 



48 



most verjr 
indiffisrentj 
28 20 O 



40 and 50, of whom one-third are girls ; 



31 



Y01 
!ly. 



O 



»uag. None learn arithmetic; perhaps halt* can read 



12 8 8 7 .. .. 21 11 



11 



11 



14 



40 



33 31 
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Appendix (A.)— fteturns made byJtIieClerpy i 





1 

■s 

1 




WhatU 

theavernge 

duration 

of the 

attendance 

of the; 
Children ? 


What are the 

ieyeral rates of 

Paymeota 

of the 

Children. 


Row nany 
• receive 

Instruction 
wilbout 
Charge 7 


What Books are ased 
lu the Sehools ? 


» 

e. 
i 

t 
* 
i' 

s2 


Narberth. . . . 
Noltoa . . • . 

Pwllcrochan . . • 
Radnor (New) . . 
Rhayader . . . 
Roch 

St.l88eU8 . . . 

Steynton .... 

Treleach ar Beltwb . 

We>-thell in O.Radnor 
Whitton . • . . 


i4 

13 
10 

ia 

14 

16 

14 

14 


5 

4 

7 

7 

7 

• • 
4 


• • 

4 years. 

• • 

6 years. 

4 years. 

5 yea)rs. 

TillM. 


• • 

4d.O 

3irf.,3(/.,'2rf.,lrf. 

3d,, 2flf., \l 

D 

• • 



All. 

All but 
tWo. 

1'2 

24 

Ail. 

[All. 

An. [ 

J 


Those Of S. P. C. K. 
B. T. C. P. S. b. 

B. S. b. 
B. T. S. b. 

B.r.s.b. 

Children find their 
own books. 

B. T. S. b. 
Reading made Easy. 
Broken Catechism. 

B.C. P. 


No 
Tei 

Vei 

Na 
No. 
res. 



tmthin the Diocese of St David's. 

;he Queriei sent relative to the Endowed Schools — cmiHmud, 
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Are they 

ID i^ood 

condition? 


•a 

a p. 
J'' 

m 


And with 
Copy Books ? 


What Maps 
or other 
Apvaratns 

tl^e&Sool 
posseas? 


What 

is the 

Master's 

Age? 


Is he 
a rej^ular 

or the. 
Church of 
EugUiK)? 


Clenrrtbaa's Estimate 
of the ltastet*s Capiuilly and Fitness. espeeiaUy 

Acquireibents.Habits of Method, 
andDUigenc*. 


No. 


Yfes. 


No. 


•• 


34 


Yes. 


With A few weekit* trtining^, would 
make A valuable master. 


Not all. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


None. 


35 


Not as yet. 


Diligent; considered eompetent to 
teach rettdinff, Writing, and arith- 
metic. Nothing againftt his moral 
character. 


Yes. 

• • 


tes. 


Yes. 

• • 


None. 

• • 


70 

• • 


Yes. 


Fully qualified. 

• . • • 


l«Jotall. 


Yw. 


Found by 
the chilli^ 


Ntme. 


62 


Yei. 


• * • • 
Considered capable of teaching the 












children to read, write, ahd the four 














rul«9 of arithmetic. Nothing known 














against his moral character. 


No. 


Yes. 


Yes. 


None. 


7^ 


Vei. 


Master less eompetent tha|| when 
younger, but cousiderett sufficiently 
qualified for his work. 


iS'o. 


Th< 


)8e who l-^- 


None. 


59 


Yes. 


Master originally a sea-faring man ; 
not well qualified for hife work. 




quir 


e them find 










ther 


n. 










Tolferable 


Yes. 


Yes. 


None. 


56 


Yet. 


Master educated in the school 


• • 


'• 


« • 


f • 


39 


Yes. 


Master educated aiLampetvr ; of com- 
petent abilitv ; of godd moral cha- 
racter % attentive to his diities. 




.^ 








. , 
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Report on Schools in the Eastern District, by the 
Rev. F. C. Cook, MA. 



REPORT.— Gbnxral Obsbbtations. 

Sir, 

In preparing this Second Report upon the schools under 
inspection in the Eastern District, my objects have been, in the 
first place, to give a summary view of the circumstances which 
at present appear to be exerting either a favourable or unfavourable 
influence upon the general progress of education ; and in the next 
place, to present such an account of the several schools which I 
have examined as may enable the reader to form some estimate of 
the accuracy of the conclusions to which I have been led. 

I am but too well aware of the deficiencies which will be 
remarked in my endeavour to accomplish each of these objects. 
These deficiencies may be partly accounted for, though not suffi.- 
ciently excused, by the multiplicity of my engagements during the 
months passed in the work of inspection, and by the comparatively 
short time which I have been able to devote to the preparation 
of this Report. I trust, however, that in the introductory remarks^ 
whatever faults of omission may be observed, I do not render myself 
liable to the charges of partiality or indiSerence to the success of 
those who are labouring in the cause of education ; and I do not 
fear that the managers of the several schools will object to my 
descriptions of their condition. 

Upon my second tour of inspection, it has been my custom^ 
after completing the examination of the children, to write on the 
spot a short account of their progress, and to read it to the com- 
mittee or managers, at the same time ofii^ring such advice and 
suggestions as they might express a willingness to entertain. It 
is from these accounts that the special reports which follow the 
general remarks have been compiled; no additions have been 
made, and only such points have been omitted as were not likely 
to be generally interesting, or to conduce to the prosperity of the 
schools. 

Among the favourable indications of increasing efficiency in 
our schools I am inclined to dwell with peculiar hopefulness upon 
these. 1. The sound practical character of the religious teaching. 
2. The improved style of reading. 3. The greater attention 
bestowed upon the rudiments of English composition. 4. The 
advance in the practical application of arithmetic, and the intro- 
duction or extension of various subjects, such as geography, 
grammar, and history. And 5thly. The improvement of the 
discipline, and the diminution of corporal punishments. 

The causes, moreover, to which these improvements are referrible 
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are such, if my judgment be correct, as have a tendency to carry 
them for^'ard to a far greater extent: for they seem to me to 
depend upon the general adoption of improved methods of 
teaching ; upon the sounaer views ana more extended knowledge 
of the teachers ; and upon the anxious and unremitted attention 
of the clergy, and the increasiiig interest of the laity. A brief 
statement of the reasons whifeh seem to beat Out these opinions will 
not be considered superfluous, even should it touch upon points 
discussed on previous bccasions; atld it i§ perhaps necessary in 
order to exjplaih the meaning oF many terms employed ih describltig 
the condition of schools. The difficulties with which matiagers 
have \o contend will dffbrd matter for subsequent cdrisideratioh. 

1. The terms sound, practical, satisfactory, bbcur very frequently 
in the special reports ; they are intended to e^tpti^ss my bjiihioti 
that one of thfe prhicipal objects of the feilpporters of Natiotial 
schools has been attainted in thosfe instances. By 'sound* I 
would be understobd to meaii that due faains sire takfeti tb tedch 
thb leadihg factfe and doclrihes bf Christianity iil accohdahce 
with the aiithdri^ed fbrttiularies bf the Church. And d-fter hiaking 
every allowance for the defects inseparable froln the itibnitorial 
system, this is done to a miich greater extent than is gbtieralljr 
believed, in all schools where the teachers arb activriy superin- 
tended by the clergy ; that is to say, in the vast nlajority of schools 
which are liable to inspection in itiy district. The terhl 'pt-actical' 
again is iiot used without regard tb its specific rtieaning. it irnplies 
that the teacher is hot conteiited with gfeheral statfettient^ df 
doctrine, or with the repetition of sdund formd by the children. 
A good teacher, whose heart is in the tnatter, takes bare that 
every Word shall convey a meaning^-or, ill using words which 
express truths above the intelligence of children, that they should 
at least be made aware of the fact, and should never regard the 
form merely as a lesson to exercise their themory. And as 
every truth has a dil'ect applicdtiori to the consciehce so far as it 
is understood, the practical teacher does hot rest until he has 
found such an application. He illustrates eVery dbctrine by an 
appeal to the child's own consciousness, and eVery precept by the 
example of men whose histonr is recorded ih Scripture, br df whose 
character the children are likely to have heard out of school. 
Every point of duty to God and man will then be made to asslime 
a living aspect ; and care \Vill be taken to ascertain, sb far as is 
possible, whether a child has so tiilderstdod the precfept as to be 
able to refer to it in praying for grdce and forgiveness. It tnay 
be thought that sucn teaching is very rare, but 1 acknowledge 
that ndthing has caused me so tnuch sui-prise and gratification 
as the answers which a large proportion bf children, both in 
infant and National schools, have given to questions bf a sltnple 
^tical character, even where the system was extremely defec- 
in other points. There can be no doUbt that such teaching 
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riiust leave a deep ahd lasting impression lipoti the character bf 
children. Again, by the term 'satisfactory* I intend to state 
my belief that the instruction is not only sound and prabtical, 
but that it is fairly diffused through the several classes. In some 
schools the elder children are well advanced in religious know* 
ledge while the younger are left ignorant of the hiosl elementary 
facts — Whereas in others the infants repeal hymns and prayers, 
and have simple, clear, ideas upon these subjects, but the upper 
classes are comparatively ill informed. It would be contrary to 
my iritentiori should the term satisfactory have been inadvertently 
applied to either of these classes of schools. Again, it freiquently 
happens, when by simultaneous arid collective teaching a general 
and equaole tohe is given to the minds o^ the childt-en, arid the 
answers made by the entire school oh a gallery, or otherwise, 
are very satisfactory, that the inipressiort so obtained is not borne 
out on a closer examiriation of the individual childreri. But 
when there nas beieh a proper niixture of separate quesHbning and 
collective leaching, il will be found that a large humber of 
childreri know the principal facts of Holy Scripture, And have an 
iritelligent appreciation of its bearings upon theriiselves. Wherever 
I have had reason to think that either systeih had resulted in 
such a general diffusion of religious knowledge, I haVe wished to 
mark the fact by stating that it is in a satisfactory state of progress. 
On reference to the Minutes of 1844, vol. ii. p. 152, it will be 
seen that even higher praise should be awarded t6 tttany teachers 
— large portions of Scripture are committed to memory — the 
Catechism is illustrated throughout by numerous texts and 
examples — ^the entire series of Biblical events is distinctly repeated 
— prophecies are compared with their fuliBlment — and the minds 
of the children are fortified against the attempts of Unbelievers 
and teachers of false doctrine by argurtfcnts ana facts adapted to 
their understanding, and likely to be retained by their memory. 
When this is the case, thie words comprehensive, effective, &c., 
have been employed, never, as I believe, without sufficient reason ; 
although, on the other hand, the natural bashfulness of children, 
and the difficulties of drawing out their minds, especially on 
occasions when they are thrown out of their usual routine, biay 
have prevented me, in some instances, from giving such praise 
where it is fully deserved. Taking therefore the entire subject 
of religious iristructioh, t have no doubt that there is a great, 
general, arid iricreiasing improvement in the schools of my district, 
an(i this will be admitted to be a sufficient ground for hope. 

'^. Tlie itniproved style of reading. It was remarked in the 
I'eports of last year that in large schools conducted by one 
teacher, with the assistance of monitors, the reading is frequently 
hasty, monotonous, and unintelligible. So far as this defect was 
owing to the insufficient means of giving instructi&'n, it could not, 
of course, be expected that any great iriiprovement should take 
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place ; but it may also in part be accounted for by 
which it was possible to remove. And where the 



other causes, 
bie master has 
paid close attention to the subject, taking care to watch the 
monitors, to note and correct their faults in teaching, to ascertain 
the progress of the several classes by frequent and systematic 
examinations, and to supply them witii a change of interesting 
and instructive books, I have had occasion to remark that the 
tone of reading has been considerably improved within the last 
year. There is sufficient reason to hope that this improvement 
will be progressive. In the small schools which we find in villages 
under the charge of dames, or untrained teachers, or young mis- 
tresses of small attainments and little experience, similar defects 
were pointed out ; and it was stated that^ although the children 
learned to read easy portions of Holy Scripture in less time 
than in a large National school, they generally read very 
inarticulately, sometimes with a coarse provincial accent, and not 
unfrequently without a glimmering of intelligence. I am bound 
to state that in many instances great pains have been taken to 
correct these faults. Where the children had caught a bad tone 
from the mistress it has occurred, in more than one instance, that 
some lady has devoted a considerable part of her time to the im- 
provement both of the children and the teacher. And in many 
cases, where the mistress could read well, it has sufficed to direct 
her attention to the defect, and to inform her that faults, which 
she had been accustomed to regard as unavoidable, have been 
entirely remedied in schools similarly conducted. In all the 
schools, with reference to which it is stated that the reading is 
improved, there is every reason to believe that the faculties of 
the children have been considerably developed, and their tone 
of feeling raised within the last year. 

3. Still more strikir^ has been the improvement in the 
rudiments of English con^sition. The exceptions to this remark 
are extremely rare. There are scarcely any schools in which the 
children have not either advanced beyond their previous state of 
progress, or begun for the first time to write on slates. In the 
schools of least pretensions, the teachers have found that writing 
on slates from copies employs the children's time in a quiet, 
industrious, and profitable occupation, and that writing texts, 
portions of the Catechism, &c., fixes the words upon their memory, 
is the best test of their spelling, and produces the most favourable 
effect upon their parents, and upon the patrons of the school. 
In some schools the subject has been introduced for the first 
time — ^in very many it has been advanced from copying script 
cards to writing from memory and from dictation — in the more 
advanced schools the dictation lessons have, been modified by 
elliptic methods, and in several a fair proportion of boys and girls 
^ive on their slates an intelligible account of a lesson upon which 
hey have been examined, or write with few mistakes the substance 
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of a narrative read or related to them by the examiner. Doubtless 
if any person were to visit the schools in the eastern district for 
the first time he would be more disposed to wonder at the absurd 
mistakes in meaning, grammar^ and spelling, than to give credit 
to the teachers for what they have effected ; but if he could compare 
last year's work with this he would admit that a great and very 
hopeM change had taken place. In some schools which have 
been lately inspected, the teachers, at my request, have preserved 
specimens of abstracts, &c.y written during the examination, and 
copied in writing books, which will be produced next year, and 
in the mean time will be referred to, as indicating the faults to 
be corrected, and the deficiencies to be supplied. Although the 
progress of schools will of course vary exceedingly, according to 
the ability, zeal^ and carefulness of teachers, I feel confident that 
in a few years all the children who remain in good and carefully 
managed schools to the age of eleven years, will be able to write 
an intelligible letter, many to express themselves correctly, and 
some to take down the substance of a discourse. It need not be 
pointed out how greatly this attainment will conduce to their 
general improvement, or how advantageous it will be to them in 
after-life. It should moreover be stated that, since it is not 
likely that monitors can be dispensed with altogether, there are 
various methods upon which they may be usefully employed in 
giving out dictation lessons ; and also that teachers who prefer to 
give the lesson themselves, which should^ on all accounts, be done 
frequently, will find that the preparation of a narrative illustrating 
some moral truth, or conveying some useful information, is of 
extreme importance to themselves : it will lead them to reflect 
upon and to arrange their reading, and will give them a good 
opportunity of consulting the clergyman, and of benefiting by his 
remarks, if, as I would recommend, they occasionally write out 
beforehand such a narrative as they intend to relate to the children. 
I have great pleasure in remarking that the suggestions on this 
subject, in my former report, have been acted upon by many 
teachers, and that they have been found practicable and useful. 

4. In arithmetic, the progress made by a large proportion of 
schools, both in the town and country districts, may be considered 
under two heads — the advancement in working rules on slates, 
and the application of those rules to the purposes of common 
life without the use of slates. With regard to the first, the 
improvement may be safely stated to be general, almost universal, 
but it is exceedingly unequal. In village schools conducted by 
mistresses, who are often proportionably more ignorant of the 
principles of arithmetic than of any other elementary subject, 
little progress was to be expected. Yet even in these cases I bave 
often found that the teachers have been stimulated by remarks 
upon the absurd mistakes and blunders of children under examina- 
tion^ and convinced of the usefulness of the acquirement; and 
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Ibs^t by attending to the direction of their superior^^ who are 
generally ready to giv^ them advice and assistance^ by turning tq 
account those practical ideas of arithmetic which every hpuse^ 
keeper must possess^ and by studying two or three elementary 
treatises r^cpmmended to them,* they have mastered the first 
diificuUies^ and succeeded to a degree far beyond my expectation 
in giving the eldpr children some knpwledge of the swl^ject. The 
schoolmistresses who h?iye been trained at Whitelands, at Norwich, 
or in other central establishments^ s^re frequently competent to 
teach the higher rqles, and possess a clear insight intq the principles 
of arithmetic. In schools conducted by such tee^phers, thp extent 
of arithmetical proficiency is only limited by th^ agfs and ability 
of the children ; s^nd it is w?ll known that exceedingly young 
children soraetimps show ^ wonderful aptitude for \\m acquirpment. 
My observations on village schools ms^y perhaps be m^de more 
intelligible by stating tha^ on my first visit I found many schools 
in wViich none of the children could work a pimple sum in addition 
without many blunders, and a still larger number in ^rhirfi none 
could set down numbers properly from dictation — whereas this 
year such instances are esj^ceptiopal, generally occurring in parishes 
where, for various reasons, the schools are in other points equally 
inefficient. Again, I find in a Urge number of schools situate in 
diflerent counties, that the teachers ha.ve led the children on to the 
comppujud rules, and that in consequence all aboye thp age of 
eleyen in the first class, ^nd often much younger phildren, can 
make put a bill with very tolerable skill. Such c^sps 4rp npted 
as improved. These will npt be regarded as trifling ppints by 
those persons who are ^\vare of the phange eiiected in a child's 
capacity by the first sucpessful exertion in calcpl^tipg numhecs. 
it may be bpped that at no distant period thp inspectors will 
generally be able to report that in schools whiph deserve to be 
commended the younger children learn the tables, and are able 
to answer questions upqn them; that a cpntinupus a<lvance is 
uspertainablp in every class, and that the children do npt leave 
school at a moderate age without having acquired such facility 
in applying (heir knowlpdgp as may be pf ijse to persons of either 
sex in thp ordinary transactions qf life. In schpqls of higher 

Eretensipns^ bpth in X^ondon and in country towns, it inay also 
e asserted that a larger number of phildren are acquiring an 
acquaintance with ppp^ipound rules, Ipng snms are worked with 
great speed and apcuracy, and spme progress has been made by 
the eldpr pupils in the higher rplesi suph as |^raptice, interest, and 
someUmps it) decimal fractions* In thp special reports there are 
noted many examples pf schools in which a highly satisfactory 
dpgrep of proficiency has been attained. 

* E. <jr., Bishop Short's Little Book, the Infant teacher's Manual, M'Leod^s Mental 
Arithmetic, and the Dublin Arithmetic; Tate's Arithmetic is said to be the b«8t 
intrpductory mrQrV. 
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Wi^ re&repce tq the improveipent iu mental aritbroetio, I may 
atate that the boojis recopitpend^d last year have l^en fp^nd pf 
great service i^ most schools. The an^weret given by young 
cb}ldre^ in infant spbpols are sufficient; tp prove that qaueh greater 
progress mf^y b® made in practical ^pplipc),tiQns of nun>bers t;hai) 
i^ at pre^pnt observable i^ very good ]>f ational schopls below the 
first division; and there is no doubt that it may be effected 
without causing piijch extra worl^ to the mast^r^ and certainly 
without straining the children's faculties. The extrs^prdinary 
powers pf calcufatipn attained under peculiar uircqQ^stances in 
some sahoola^ as e, g., at ]^j^orwich« in tbp central schooU at 
flockwold with Wilton^ and elsewheroi was noticed last year; J 
haye not remarHed any npw instances of sqch proficienoyj and am 
inclined to thinjw that n^ost manager^ of schools will rest satisfied 
with a very remote apprpximatiqn to such results. It. sjiould^ 
bowever^ bp reniar}&ed; that the power of concentrating attention 
^nd worl^ing long and complicated problems without external aid 
must be qf gfeat spr^iee to youths in many opcupations^ aD4 
invaluable to those who arp intended to be teachers. When 
therefore^ thp foundations ^re safely laid in thorough )^no^ledge 
of principlesi it shoul4 be hoped that the progress in mental 
arithmetip will be more general and extensive. I ^pd not awarp 
that the Ppsit^lpszian n^pthod is myph used in the eastern district; 
bpt the sheets for teaching in apcordance v^'ith it have b^^n gifen 
to son^e scbpols^ vvitb other appsi^ratus^ and the mq,nn3.1 will be tried 
by the teachprs. 

Geography h^ bpen 4ntrpdnced intp a yevy l^rge number of 
^hools, ffb^F® i^ ^^^ formerly a prqhibited sqbj^ct* Wbprever 
it has bpen introduced it has been found tq interest the children, 
to give the^u clearer views of scripti^ral history^ pmd in Bvpry way 
t^p cpntribpte tp thejr iutellectup,! improvement. Instead of giving 
the chjlflr^i) books ^ppn the ^ubjept, beginning lyjth dpQpitipns of 
tpphnic^l tprnas, an4 proceeding, f^fter very meagfP dpspriptions of 
pountrips, to Ipng catp-logues of places^ &c., n^qst judipious teachers 
have bpen pQnten|;ed to hapg up largp m^ps \}f\ the school-roou}, 
^nd to giye collective lessons in order to make tbp children vender- 
stand wh^t ^ m^p is. The hints giypn by my eoUeagne, Mr. Allpn, 
last year, ^rp Y^ry seryiceablp. I have recpn;n?pnded» when it 
pppepred pr^ctjcablp, t^at the te^chpr sbquld procppp, pr malte a 
large plan of the place, then of the district, incln4>ng all the 
villages jipowp to the children ; afid that, in the next pl^PP> a large 
map of the county, which may bp dra^n by the tpacher, shoMld 
be hung up in the room. Maps of England, the Holy Land, and 
the World^ should then follow. In larger schools, when there has 
been time and opportunity, the pupils generally pas§ a vpry satis- 
factory examins^tiou on this subject. The great physical features 
and principal productions of countries, especially of England, its 
dependencies, and thosp natipps vyhiph haye fuuch pqp^fpprcial 
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intercourse with us, are familiarly explained by many teacheR3. 
In some schools ihe elder boys can work simple problems in 
geography, in a few they draw neat and coiTect maps. The 
suggestions relative to drawing maps have received proper atten- 
tion. As yet I have not met with a globe, or planisphere, in the 
schools of my district, but I have included the former in most 
recommendations for a grant of apparatus, and it ought to be 
considered as a part of the necessary furniture of a large school. 

A less satisfactory account must be given of the progress made 
in grammar and etymology. There are few schools in which 
half a dozen children have any knowledge of the subject likely 
to be of real use to them; and it is to be feared that much time 
is wasted in learning the rules. Still in schools, where the teachers 
really understand the principles, and have any skill in applying 
them to'the correction of faults and vulgarities of expression, the 
subject is taught with real benefit. Some instances may be found 
in the special reports. I have not used any term significative of 
praise as to this subject, unless the children could discriminate 
between the several parts of speech in a sentence, or explain the 
reason why certain phrases are ungrammatical. It appears very 
questionable whether grammar should be taught as a separate 
subject in any but the most advanced schools; although every 
teacher who is qualified to do it will take care incidentally to 
explain its leading principles, and will encourage any desire mani- 
fested by forward children to become better acquainted with it. 

It does not frequently happen that I find the children possessing 
such a knowledge of etymology as will be useful to them in 
analyzing and comprehending words of common occurrence. Still 
there are schools in which the first class can tell the meaning of 
the prefixes and affixes, and of several Latin roots. An indiscreet 
display of information on this subject, which has been much 
neglected in middle schools, is very apt to alarm, or to disgust the 
bystanders at public examinations ; and the appearances after all 
are very often illusory. A master must be very well educated to 
avoid mistakes which lead to strange perversions of sense; and 
though as the numbers of such men increase the subject will be 
more generally taught, and with more practical effects, in the 
meantime I should deprecate its introduction into schools conducted 
by mistresses or masters who know nothing of the languages to 
which they must refer. 

It is with unmixed pleasure that I report the fact, that books 
of an interesting character,containing miscellaneous information,* 

* Such as the lustructor, 3rd and 4th books, both of the Society for Promoting 
Christion Knowledge, and the Irish National Society ; M'CuUoch's Reading Book ; 
the Book of Nature; Advice to Young Servants; the History of England, either 
Hogarth's, or the New Compendium of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
led|^e ; or the useful and interesting work of Dr. Darys, Bishop of Peterborough ; 
Yariotis tracts published by the religious societies ; and the Periodical Accounts of 
the Progress of Missions in Connexion with the Church, 
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are now used in many schools where formerly no books were 
allowed beside the Scriptures; the prejudices which opposed this 
happy innovation may be regarded as nearly obsolete^ since many 
who entertained the strongest objections are now willing to admit 
that the examinations on purely religious subjects are more satis* 
factory than they were formerly, while the tone in reading, in 
answering, and in every department of school work, is infinitely 
improved. These remarks apply chiefly to mixed schools, or 
girls* schools conducted by female teachers. The subjects appear 
to be better taught in many boys' sdiools. I have taken pains to 
press upon teachers the propriety of making boys, previous to their 
withdrawal from school, acquainted, at any rate, with the great 
facts of our constitution. The boy will soon lose those impressions 
of reverence to the Sovereign and her representatives, which are 
inculcated in Holy Writ and in the services of the Church, if 
the scriptural and rational grounds of the duty be not thoroughly 
explained before he mixes with elder youths. It is of great 
consequence to make every child understand that the penal laws 
are intended, and do operate for the benefit of the weak and unpro- 
tected ; that only his breach of what common sense will tell tiim 
are duties can make those laws his enemies ; that the ma^strates 
and all the subordinate oflBcers of the law are in reality his true 
friends, and his worst foes are those who would persuade or urge 
him to a fruitless and criminal opposition. I believe, from the 
answers elicited from children in many schools, that the managers 
and teachers have frequently taken pains to explain these truths, 
and that there is a progressive improvement in the mode of teadiing 
and illustrating them ; still this important branch of instruction 
is yet far from having that systematic form which appears desirable ; 
a good book upon the subject is wanted, but collective lectures of 
an attractive character may be advantageously introduced ; where 
there are evening schools such lectures would of course be even 
more than usually profitable and interesting to the hearers. 

5. 1 1 is not easy to ascertain or to state the exact truth in reference 
to improvements in discipline ; so many drawbacks are to be made 
from any general statements, and so many allowances are required 
for local difficulties. Upon the whole I feel no hesitation in saying 
that the children of both sexes and all ages have behaved generally 
better when tlie schools were visited this year than was the case 
last year. They were more quiet, their manner and appearance 
improved, and they showed greater attention to the course of the 
examination. This I attribute in part to the fact that the teachers 
are aware how much the reputation of their schools, and consequently 
their own character for ability and skilly depend upon the demeanour 
of the pupils on all occasions when it will be remarked and 
recorded. And if this were the only result of an ofiicial visit it 
would not be unimportant ; for a brief experience shows that it 

L 
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is not possible for any teadier to keep his school for' several sue* 
cessive hours in satisfactory order^ especially when the routine of 
business is altered and. the children are unusually excited^ unless 
he possesses a remarkable control over them. And that is not to 
be obtained in a hurry» for it must be the result of constant attention 
and a good, system. I am so convinced of this, that although ob- 
jections will readily be advanced against the justice of observations 
made under such circumstances, I have neither concealed my 
opinion, where the children have been turbulent and inattentive^ 
that the discipline required closer attention, nor hesitated to award 
praise to teachers when their conduct has been proper and orderly. 
It will be remarked, on looking over the reports of this year, that 
the number of schools in which a decided improvement has taken 
place is very considerable, especially in village schools, where 
many irregularities were formerly permitted, not so much because 
of the teachers' inability to correct them, as because their attention 
had never been directed to this point. I attach the more value 
to the improvement of order, since I regard it in general as a 
pretty sure indication of increased efficiency in the instruction 
and of improvement in the methods of governing children. Idle 
talking, listless and insolent gestures are best stopped by giving the 
children sufficiency of interesting occupation, and when uiese have 
disappeared from a school, even for a season, it may be presumed 
that their remedy has been successfully applied. It will piobably 
be pbjected, that, supposing the discipline to be really improving 
to the extent which is represented, it may be attributed to the 
increasing severity of the punishments. There is, however, sufficient 
reason to believe that the strong opinion against corporal punish- 
ments, which has been expressed by most persons experienced in 
watching the effects of educational measures, is not only perceived, 
but participated in by the greater number of school teachers. I 
could point out schools in and near London in which frequent and 
severe punishments were inflicted under former teachers, while the 
children were notoriously coarse, quarrelsome, and insolent out of 
doors, and utterly insubordinate in the school; whereas the present 
masters have effected a thorough reform in the manners, and, as 
I am informed, the character, of the children, without resorting, 
in any instance, to severe bodily punishments. I must be greatly 
deceived if the birch has not entirely disappeared, and the cane 
lost much of its terrors in the schools which are inspected by 
me eithw inr town or country. Still as it is obviously the interest 
of every master to understate the amount of punishments inflicted 
by him, it would be desirable in all cases, where they are permitted, 
to adopt some such form of registration as was suggested in last 
year's Minutes, vol. ii., p. 189. The clergy who have tried it say 
that it acts extremely well. I shall be disappointed if the result 
be not a ccmtinuous diminution and final cessation of those chastise*- 
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ments, which appear calculated to harden and brutalize the hearts 
of the young.* 

There is another circumstance which may also have contributed 
very materially towards the improvement of discipline. The 
registers are now more complete, and much better kept. In many 
schools inspected this year I have been furnished witn a list of the 
children in each class, stating the name^ age^ date of admission^ 
class at entrance, and the total number of absences since the last 
examination^ or during the last year. On another column special 
remarks upon the omduct of each child are made by the teacher, 
and revised by the clergyman. The ejSects of this systematic 
registration must be felt by the parents and children in many 
ways. It shows them at least what importance is attached to tlie 
children's progress by the managers of die schools, and it enables 
the teacher to single out on every occasion the parents of the most 
irregular children, in order to expostulate with them. They are 

fenerally surprised to find to what extent their own irregularities 
ave proceeded ; and, if not dead to the sense of shame, are inclined, 
so far as depends upon themselves, to correct the fault. 

We may now consider the causes of these improvements, which 
must be admitted to be considerable in themselves, and encouraging 
because of their probable consequences. And first the adoption of 
improved methoas of teaching. 

These methods may be considered separately either as referring 
to the management of particular subjects or to the general arrange- 
ments of the school. 

The former may, however, be passed over at present with a few 
remarks. Great additional facilities are afforded to teachers, both 
in infant and juvenile schools, in every department of instruction, 
by the improved reading tablets, reading boxes, writing copies, 
ruled and plain black boards, and other apparatus supplied at 
a cheap rate, at the dep6ts for tlie National Society, and by 
Messrs. Parker, Roake and Varty, &c. The teachers in most 
schools which are named with praise have availed themselves, at 
least partially, of late improvements. The uses of the black board 
are not yet fully developed, but there are few masters who have not 

^*I would not be nndentood here to ezjireti aa opinion upon the use of penoaal 
chastisements in schools of a higher character, which of course are heyond my pro- 
vince. It may, however, be allowable to notice the objection urged from Scripture, 
''He that spareth the rod, hateth the child/' In the nrst place, the rod here wonM 
seem to staod for discipline, and strict control, in which sense our masters who use 
the birch least are found to act most in accordance with the spirit of the rule; and 
in the next place, the precept or saying appears evidently intended to counteract the 
influence of unregulated, natural afl^ions in the parent. Intrust the rod to a 
parent, if he be a person likely to be afiected b^ religions considerations, and it is 
far more probable that he will en on the side of indulgence than of severity. But 
this does not seem to be a warrant for intrusting it without due precaution, to a 
stranger, whose temper or want of judgment may induce him to visit upon the child 
offences, of which his own indolence or inability may have been the original 
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/i^ '^cn influenced, while the other, in most cases, is a mere piece 
^^'^^ecbanism, somewhat quieter, and more easily managed than 
''^^ther, until by rotation and progress in mechanical studies, 
^^^ rives at that part of the school where the master's personal 
?fluence is felt. I speak advisedly when I say that this is no ex- 
'" rated account of the lower classes in some large schools, where 
^^g^masters deserve all praise for making the best of an imperfeet 
system. Now, on comparing the facts which were shown by me 
this year and last, especially remembering the conversations which 
have elicited from teachers and managers their real opinions, I 
am prepared to say, that in a great and increasing majority of in- 
stances, they show a clear and deep consciousness of these results. 
This is a very hopeful and encouraging symptom j on the one 
hand it has already induced the teachers, more or less, in nine- 
tenths of the schools, to make great innovations upon their an- 
cient system. Since I have been engaged in school inspection, 
I have been in the habit of asking teachers whether they con- 
sidered it to be their duty to conduct the instruction of children 
exclusively through the monitors, or to take personally an active 
part in the instruction. The answers in former years, frequently, 
^deed generally, showed that teachers regarded the former method 
the proper one to be adopted, as it undoubtedly was that contem- 
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their work, the children's intellect and character will be propo?, 
tionally raised, and the schools be estimated more highly by the 
people around them. But it will become also daily more evident, 
whether we look at theeflFects uj^on the teachers or the results in the 
schools, that it is absolutely necessary greatly to increase the pro- 
portion of instructors to the children taught by them. Without 
venturing to say, as yet, what the right proportion may be under 
a thoroughly digestecl system, it is obvious that the basis upon 
which our schools are now established, must be considerably 
enlarged. It may be thought strange that I have fixed upon 
this result as encouraging ; but among the causes which have 
appeared likely to procrastinate indefinitely the introduction of 
improvements, the most discouraging has been the opposition of 
influential persons, who at a former period were induced to 
accept the theories of Dr. Bell. The fact that on the continent 
the system of so-called mutual instruction was at first adopted 
with enthusiasm, tried under every favourable circumstance of 
high government patronage and popular favour, and after such trial, 
umversally abandoned, needed the corroboration of home convictions. 
And I now, for the first time, entertain a hope that within a definite 
period, all the schools of a certain size will demand an increase of 
duly-qualified teachers, and if this change of system be of necessity 
attended by great increase of expense, we cannot doubt that assist- 
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already found it a most efficient assistant, superseding the monitors, 
explaining words and sentences more distinctly than they can do, 
and employing the children with far less waste of time. 

Turning, however, to the more important considerations con- 
nected with general arrangements, we may state that certain prin- 
ciples and inferences are now admitted by all persons engaged in 
the education of the poor. It is now acknowledged that a person 
cannot leach others what he does not know and thoroughly under- 
stand himself. This is now felt to be a truism^ which however 
was denied^ or forgotten, when many of our largest school-rooms 
were built. From this it follows, that masters who really wish to 
have decent schools, will adopt every melthod of bringing |[the 
greatest number of children under their own personal influence, and 
will not voluntarily employ young monitors^ in any but purely me- 
chanical occupations. When an inspector has acquired sufficient 
practice to ascertain the qualifications of young children in National 
and infant schools, he fsoon perceives that there is a vast disparity 
of acquirements between children of 5 to 7 years old in the latter^ 
and others of 8 to 9 or 10 years old in the former. While the 
infant-school child can read any narrative fluently, and has made 
fair progress in all elementary subjects, the older child in a National 
school is often unable to put three letters together, or to do anything 
but repeat tables, and some answers of the catechism by rote. On 
examining further, it appears that the disparity is more remark- 
able in matters of higher importance. The infant-school child 
has received practical religious instruction^ its reason and feelings 
have been influenced, while the other, in most cases, is a mere piece 
of mechanism, somewhat quieter, and more easily managed than 
the other, until by rotation and progress in mechanical studies, 
he arrives at that part of the school where the master's personal 
influence is felt. I speak advisedly when I say that this is no ex- 
aggerated account of the lower classes in some large schools, where 
the masters deserve all praise for making the best of an imperfect 
system. Now, on comparing the facts which were shown by me 
this year and last, especially remembering the conversations which 
have elicited from teachers and managers their real opinions, I 
am prepared to say, that in a great and mcreasing majority of in- 
stances, they show a clear and deep consciousness of these results. 
This is a very hopeful and encouraging symptom j on the one 
hand it has already induced the teachers, more or less, in nine- 
tenths of the schools, to make great innovations upon their an- 
cient system. Since I have been engaged in school inspection, 
1 have been in the habit of asking teachers whether they con- 
sidered it to be their duty to conduct the instruction of children 
exclusively through the monitors, or to take personally an active 
part in the instruction. The answers in former years, frequently, 
indeed generally, showed that teachers regarded the former method 
IS the proper one to be adopted, as it undoubtedly was that contem- 
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plated by Dr. Bell, while they reluctantly admitted the necessity 
of occasional interference. Now teachers are universally anxious 
to convince inquirers that they are constantly engaged in the 
work of instruction, in hearing the children read, or in questioning 
them on their progress, and tnat they take the work as much aa 
possible out of the hands of the monitors. This has further led 
them to the consideration and adoption of various means, by which 
they hear that the difficulties which attend such innovations have 
been surmounted. Accordingly it is found that in addition to 
the use of more apparatus 'than was necessary under the former 
system, teachers alter the arrangements of their schools, so as to 
bring the children together for collective and simultaneous teaching. 
Few applications have as yet been made for parallel desks ; but 
most teachers dislike the usual arrangement, and managers have, I 
believe, been prevented from altering it, principally by the appre- 
hension, that when they have incurred this expense^ mrtherimprove- 
ments may render the change useless. 

But whatever may be thought of the already realized effects o 
such a conviction as I have here represented to be nearly universal, 
lar more important is the consideration, that persons* minds are 
gradually thereby prepared for the announcement of the truth, 
which has long pressed itself upon the attention of the inspectors. 
When fair trial has been made of various systems, of the gallery, 
of simultaneous or collective teaching, it will doubtless be found 
that teachers become more active, ingenious, and expert in doing 
their work, the children's intellect and character will be propor- 
tionally raised, and the schools be estimated more highly by the 
people around them. But it will become also daily more evident, 
whether we look at the effects u^on the teachers or the results in the 
schools^ that it is absolutely necessary greatly to increase the pro- 
portion of instructors to the children taught by them. Without 
venturing to say^ as yet, what the right proportion may be under 
a thoroughly digested system, it is obvious that the basis upon 
which our schools are now established, must be considerably 
enlarged. It may be thought strange that I have fixed upon 
this result as encouraging ; but among the causes which have 
appeared likely to procrastinate indefinitely the introduction of 
improvements, the most discouraging has been the opposition of 
influential persons, who at a former period were induced to 
accept the theories of Dr. Bell. The fact that on the continent 
the system of so-called mutual instruction was at first adopted 
with enthusiasm, tried under every favourable circumstance of 
high government patronage and popular favour, and after such trial, 
universally abandoned, needed the corroboration of home convictions. 
And I now, for the first time, entertain a hope that within a definite 
period, all the schools of a certain size will demand an increase of 
duly-qualified teachers, and if this change of system be of necessity 
attended by great increase of expense, we cannot doubt that assist- 
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ance will be given in proportion to 'such increase, the necessity 
being once thoroughly recognized by the opulent classes of this 
country. 

The anxious and daily increasing exertions of the clergy must 
not be passed orer, in enumerating the causes of past improvement 
and grounds for hope, although I feel that it looks like presumption 
to speak upon such a subject. But it is due to them to state that 
the funds for the school are raised in great part by the clergy, 
the annual expenses falling in many parishes exclusively upon 
them ; in others, the heavier portion, both of the original establish- 
ment and the maintenance. This will appear when the subject of 
funds comes under consideration. But it is not merely by pecuniary 
sacrifices that the clergy show their deep intereist in the cause of 
education. They bestow more time and pains upon their schools 
than is supposed by those even who are most disposed to do them 
justice. In one place, when the teacher of a village school was 
obliged to relinquish her situation, and it was impossible to procure 
a successor, the clergyman and his wife took the entire charge of 
the education of the children for several months, during which the 
school was in a more efficient condition than ever. There is not 
indeed any county in my district in which I could not at once 
select several village schools which are indebted for their success 
to the personal superintendence of the clergyman's family. In 
some instances, either the clergymian, or his wife, passes the entire 
day, once a-week, in conducting, or watching the routine of school 
business ; in others, regular hours are appointed for examination of 
the monitors and older children. The clerical visitor, sometimes, 
with tlie assistance of the register, takes an accurate account of the 
progress of the several classes, and the individual children in each 
class ; and when a multiciplicity of business, as in large and populous 
parishes, prevents the incumbent from giving so much time as he 
leek to be desirable to the improvement of his school, he very 
rarely, if ever, omits to catechise the children at frequent intervals 
and to awaken their sympathies in favour of virtue and religion. 
It may perhaps be thought a less certain criterion than it ap- 
pears to myself of the lively interest felt by the clergymen, that 
in nine instances out of ten, the minister accompanies me to the 
school, remains during the whole examination, takes whatever part 
in it may appear to both of us most likely to draw out the facts of 
the case, listens with attention to the account which I write at 
the time of the state of the school, and is prepared to discuss 
without partiality the observations or suggestions, which he* has 
invited me to make. Nor can I attribute to any other motives 
the singularly cordial reception which awaits the inspector in every 
parsonage. 

There are also hopeful symptoms of a more general and deeper 

* I make no suggestions but at the request of the school maoager s. 
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interest among the laity. Many of the schools lately built in each 
county^ owe their existence to me liberality of the landowners in 
the country, and of lay proprietors in towns. It is known to be 
far more easy to obtain a grant of land for the site of the school, 
generally including a playground, than was the case but a few 
years since. And on looking over the donation list, I have usually 
remarked that the gift of a site is seconded by a large subscription. 

The new schools are also much more substantially built, more 
complete in arrangements and far handsomer in appearance than 
formerly ; there is a remarkable contrast in each of these points, 
especiaUy the two former, between the schools erected with aid from 
the Committee of Council and from the Lords of the Treasury. 
This may in some degree be owing to the conditions prescribed by 
the official representatives of the former, but must also be attri- 
buted to the increased liberality of the laity. 

It is certainly a remarkable circumstance, that oh entering a 
country village, the most sti*iking, and frequently the most orna- 
mental building next to the church, should be the school-house 
for the children of the poor. This may, in some instances be 
carried too far, there may be an incongruity between the decorations 
and the style of instruction, and money may be lavished upon 
stone mulUons which would have been more profitably employed 
upon apparatus and arrangements ; still there can be no question 
of the interest felt by the munificent founders of such schools in 
the welfare and improvement of their dependents' children. 

I should also observe, that although the farmers are not, generally 
speaking, willing to contribute to the maintenance of schoolmasters, 
and sometimes view the whole question of the instruction of labourers' 
children with much suspicion, many striking exceptions have been 
brought under my notice, and lead me to hope that each successive 
year will find them less prejudiced. In auditing the building 
accounts, I find, very often, that all the materials, stone, wood, 
&c., have been carted by the formers free of expense. In several 
new schools some of the farmers, and very frequently their wives 
and daughters, have shown the strongest interest in the examination 
of the children : and in proportion as the instruction becomes more 
practical, more evidently connected with the duties of boys and girls 
in their subordinate stations, the more instruction becomes manifestly 
identified with education, it appears probjable that the existing 
objections of this respectable and influential class will be diminished. 
In the notice sent to the clergyman k request is made that he will 
request the trustees and committee, who in the country are generally 
farmers, to attend the inspection. It is to be hoped that this 
will never be neglected, as being one obvious method of increasing 
their interest in the school. 

On auditing the accounts, I have, moreover, been much struck 
with the liberality of the lawyers. Sometimes, once in twenty cases, 
tjie expenses of conveyance, amount to 20/., often to 10/., in the 
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latter case, as I am informed, a very small sum is charged for 
professional labours, but in many instances the whole expense does 
not exceed 47. or 51, being in fact merely the cost of stamps, 
&c. The lawyer should in such cases be considered as a benefactor 
to the amount of the difference between his charge and a regular 
solicitor's bill ; but I have almost always found the same name 
among the most liberal donors to the building fund, and subscribers 
to the annual expenses. 

In the towns, I have found this year that the examinations of 
the schools are attended more frequently by the committee ; the ' 
ladies have always attended with evident interest, and the im- 
pression produced by the inspector's visit is thereby indefinitely 
increased ; but the gentlemen are now not unfrequently willing to 
give up a portion of the day. There is, indeed, but a beginning ; 
3ie attendance is seldom so numerous as is desirable, and sometimes 
no member of the committee can be induced to be present, but 
there is a beginning, and it is a fair symptom. Indeed, I am much 
disposed to believe, that when the schools are better organized^ 
and the management conducted upon a broader, and therefore a 
securer basis, the laymen will be found in towns more ready to 
co-operate with the clergy in carrying on the school, by increasing 
their contributions, by exerting their personal influence in bringing 
children to the school, and by taking a proper share of the labour 
and responsibility of its efficient maintenance. ^ 

With regard to ladies of all conditions, the wives and daughters 
of the nobility and gentry, of the clergy, of the farmers, of the 
respectable tradespeople, if it cannot be shown that any great in- 
crease of interest in this subject is to be remarked, it is simply owing 
to the fact that it was hardly susceptible of being increased. Their 
zeal may in some places be better directed, and their exertions 
more beneficial, as the management of schools becomes more 
thoroughly understood, but we have, comparatively speaking, but 
little or no occasion to urge them to greater efforts, or more 
generous contributions in behalf of the children of their poor 
brethren. 

Taking, then, these various points into fair consideration, it does 
appear from facts, which can hardly be doubted, that the elements 
of improvement exist, and may be expected to be developed with 
increasing benefit to the cause of popular education. 

It may, perhaps, be feared, that persons of great experience and 
sound judgment will consider the foregoing statements somewhat 
overcharged ; I expect, however, that I shall rather incur the im- 
putation of entertaining too gloomy and despondent views, in the 
summary account which I shall be compelled to give of existing 
deficiencies, and of the causes which seem to make it improbable 
that they can be supplied without some radical alteration in existing 
systems. 

These deficiencies or evils may be classed under the following 
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beads : — 1. The limited opportunities of giving any kind of instruc- 
tion to children, either in town or country schools, lliis involves 
the age at whidi children enter and leave school, the irregularities 
in their attendance, and the fluctuations in the numbers attending 
particular schools. 2. The •deficiency in the means of conunu- 
nicating instruction to children, when they are in school ; this 
includes the small proportion of adult teachers and trained 
assistants to the number of children, the incompetency of monitors, 
and the want of proper apparatus and arrangement. And 3rdly. 
The deficiency of pecuniary resources^ so far as it affects either the 
supply of teachers, and other evils pointed out in the foregoing 
division, or the probable continuance of existing schools. 

It will not be considered improper if^ in allu^ng to each of 
these deficiencies, I mention the remedies which persons of ex- 
perience may have suggested, or approved in conversations uppn 
the siibject. 

1. Ine opportunities of giving instruction to the children of the 
poor, either m urban or agricultural schools, are more limited 
than seems to be generally understood, even by those who have 
bestowed great attention upon the subject. Without pretending to 
such accuracy as may be attainable by those who, together with the 
requisite talent, have unlimited opportunities of collecting and 
digesting statistical information, I nave no hesitation in asserting 
that in most places the children of either sex leave school at so 
early an age, that it would not be reasonable to expect that the 
lessons learned there have made any deep impression, much less 
that such habits have been formed as may act as effectual re- 
straints and safeguards to them in after-life. 

The schools inspected in the eastern district, include, in the first 
place, separate schools for boys, girls, and infants, in London and 
the large county towns. In these the numbers vary from 90 to SOU 
boys, rather a smaller proportion of girls, and about the same 
number of infants. 

There is a considerable difference between the schools in the east 
and west of London. In schools at the west end we usually find 
that of 200 boys, two or three are above 13 years old, and about 
twelve above 12 years old, that the average age at which boys, who 
have proceeded regularly through the school, leave it finally is 
somewhat under 1 1^ years,* and that the average time of their 
stay in school is under one and a-half years, but varying from five 
years to six months. In the east of London, and in the densely- 
populated quarters, the average is generally lower. The first class 
averages under lOi years of age, and the time in school under 12 
months. There is Uttle difference, taking all the town schools, 

** It 18 not always easy to ascertain the average age at which boys leave school, or 
to deduce from such average, when ascertained, any sure general conclusioor. In 
one good tchooly where the first-class boys average 1 1) years, the average of aUwho 
ate withdrawn does not exceed 9 years* 
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between the age of the boys and girls, although a few girls between 
12 and 16 are occasionally to be found in schools of high character. 

It must also be remarked that the fluctuations of the numbers 
attending the schools in the east of London are enormous ; in a 
school of 200 boys it not seldom happens that from 100 to 160 
boys have entered within twelve months. I have been informed 
by many of the clergy in Bethnal Green, and the adjoining parishes, 
that the statement which I had occasion to make last year,* in 
reference to the schools in Baldwin's Grardens, is generally applicable 
to their schools. A boy or girl who enters school at three or 
four yiears old frequently passes through four, six, or eight schools 
before he obtains tus first situation. This is not only very em* 
barrassing to examiners, but is extremely injurious to the schoolboys. 
When the greatest pains are taken in classifying children according 
to their attainments, and the classification is frequently imperfect^ 
especially in the lower classes, there is a serious loss of time when- 
ever a child is transferred to a new school. Accordingly we find 
it extremely difficult to ascertain what the children know, and 
what they ought to know : we find some of the youngest children, 
who have been the least time in the school, intelUgent and well 
advanced, and many of the elder pupils sullen, apathetic, and 
ignorant. This disparity of attainments, and qualifications, makes 
it all but impossible to give systematic instruction to large classes ; 
either the permanent scholars are kept back, and become dis- 
heartened, or the new comers are neglected, so that instead of 
advancing to a higher stage of cultivation, they forget a large part 
of what they have previously learned. 

It would be of great use, in prosecuting these inquiries, if an 
accurate statistical return were procured from all the schools 
within the bills of mortality upon these points : — Ist, the numbers 
of children, and their respective age; 2ttd, the time during which 
each child lias been at school ; and, 3rd^ the difference between 
the average attendance, and the total number upon the books. 
Without having free access to all schools^ whether connected with 
the church or with dissent, it is obviously impossible to give 
information upon either of these points whidi can be regarded as 
complete or conclusive. My opportunities of iu quiring into the 
facts are at present very limited; but after some years passed in 
inspecting London schools, and with abundant means of learning 
the opinions of persons who watch the progress of education, I fed 
bound to state my conviction that, if a close inquiry be made, the 
results will be found to be more unsatisfactory than I have felt 
myself at liberty to assert. 

It must also be observed that in London we not only lose our 
children at a very early age, without any systematic means, or 
indeed^ for the most part, without any kind of means of keeping 

• See Miiiutw,vol.ii. p. \A% 
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up an ihtaroourse with them after leaving school, but that a fearfully 
large proportion of poor children either do not enter our achooU 
at all^ or remain in them so short a time^ that any expectation of 
their receiving real benefit from the instruction therein given must 
be a mere ilhision. It is true that so many schools have been 
established in which instruction^ if not entirely gratuitous^ is attain* 
able at a trifling cost, that every parent who desires to secure the 
advantages of education for his child may find one inmost quartern 
of London within a moderate distance ; but it is equally true that 
thousands are either too indifferent^ or too ignorant^ or too vicious^ or 
too little able to command their children, ever to avail themselves of 
the opportunity. One consequence of this want of elem^itary 
education, whether we consider it as a want of knowledge or of 
training, is admitted to be a frightful increase of depravity among 
pauper children. At the late Middlesex sessions it was stated 
by Mr. Serjeant Adams, that no fewer than 500 children, between 
7 and 12 years of age,'*' had been summarily convicted by the 
magistrates, within a comparatively short period, as reputed thieves. 
All the magistrates could do was to send these children to prison 
for six weeks, or two months, and when the poor creatures came 
out again they were oompeUed to follow their former pursuits, 
because they were without any other means of obtaining sub- 
sistence. , 

The causes of these great evils lie deep in our social system, but 
we may briefly consider the means by which benevolent persons 
hope that the effects may be obviated or mitigated ; and we may 
inquire how far those means are practicable, or how far they are 
unobjectionable. There are many who would enforce greater regu- 
larity of attendance by stringent regulations, or by a mixed 
system of rewards and punishments. Now there cannot be much 
doubt that when the instruction given in schools is of an attractive 
and practical character, and when the schoolmaster possesses the 
confidence of the parents, rules which require punctual and regular 
attendance may in most places be enforced without injuring the 
school, or diminishing die total number on the books. The 
children of respectable mechanics^ and of small shopkeepers, soon 
fill up the gaps which are occasioned by the withdrawal of many, 
who are thereby excluded from all opportunity of improvement, 
should the nature of their employments, or the disorderly habits of 
themselves, or their parents, make such regularity, in point of 
fact, impracticable for them. But since one great object of the 
Church and State in maintaining national school is to give the best 
possible education to the children of the poorest classes, such a result 
will hardly be admitted to be desirable ; and it appears scarcely 
justifiable to adopt these means when there is only one national 
echool accessible to poor children in any district. When, however, 
^ — ^ 

* Tbat is, vxactly at the age wbea they ought t» hav« been in nftiioiial schools.^ 
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the denseness and mixed character of the population require such 
provision^ two schools, — the one under strict regulations, with a 
higher course of instruction and superior arrangements, the other 
carefully and skilfully conducted, but allowing considerable latitude 
to the managers in framing and enforcing rules, — ^may co-exist 
under the same general superintendence with great reciprocal ad- 
vantages. In some parishes of London this provision is made^ as 
in Whitechapel, St. Giles-in- the- Fields, Islington, and, as I am 
informed, in other quarters where only a small proportion of 
schools are under inspection. It must also be acknowledged that 
some schools, where great irregularities are overlooked, are found 
to effect a considerable amount of real good, as may be seen on 
referring to the special reports. Unless, therefore, there be a 
second school where the child may be received, I should not be 
disposed to expel any for non-attendance, excepting in cases where 
there is reason to hope that he and his parents will be sufficiently 
affected by the punisnment to seek for re-admittance, and to correct 
the habit which led to his dismissal. 

With regard to other proposed remedies, it is perhaps hazardous 
to express an opinion as to their probable efficacy. Without 
dwelling at present upon the additional attractions and stronger 
hold upon children which, with greater means and improved 
methods of instruction, our schools may possess in future, I may be 
allowed to express a doubt whether the course adopted in some 
instances in the 18th century by the founders of charity schools in 
connexion with the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and recommended on the high authority of Bishop Butler, might 
not, under present circumstances, be found practicable and advan- 
tageous with certain modifications. The children were not only 
clothed and educated gratuitously, which was the general rule, but 
they were also employed in some industrial work adapted to 
their tender years, and received an apprentice fee provided they 
remained in school until 14 years of age. Some schools of this 
kind still exist in London, as, for instance, in Gower's Walk, 
Whitechapel, where the boys work a printing machine, and receive 
a very sound education ; in the parish of St. George, Hanover 
Square, where thev learn tailoring and shoemaking; and, as I 
am informed, in other parishes, which I have not bad the oppor- 
tunity of visiting. How far the system of dispensing with 
payments and giving clothes may be recommended, seems at 
least very questionable ; but we shall either continue to lose the 
boys at a very early age, and send them forth but imperfectly 
prepared to discharge their duties, unless we can induce them to 
remain by furnishing them with some industrial, and perhaps 
remunerating, employment in connexion with our schools. These 
remarks are, of course, intended to apply to all large towns 
where similar complaints are made. 

The schools in agricultural districts, including some country 
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towns, with some points of resemblance have many striking 
peculiarities to distinguish them from those which we have been 
considering. In the first place we must remark, that in country 
places the girls are very differently circumstanced from the boys. 
In some counties where straw-plaiting or lace-making is general, 
as I pointed out in my last report, the girls either are left without 
education, or can give but little attention to any mental occupation. 
But after allowing for these exceptions, we find that where a good 
girls* school is established in the country, the results are, for the most 
part, satisfactory and very promising. The girls not only receive 
sound and valuable information, learn to read, to write, and to 
make out accounts, but in many parishes they remain at school 
to a sufficiently advanced age to mduce us to hope that the 
religious knowledge and moral habits inculcated there will leave 
durable impressions upon their heart and conduct. It is true that 
their attendance is generally far less regular than we could desire 
with a view to their intellectual improvement ; and in some parts 
of the country, where they are kept at field-labour for a 'lar^e 
portion of the year, their moral training appears to be seriously 
obstructed. There are also many districts in which very insuf- 
ficient provision has been made for the instruction of girls. Still 
I frequently meet with a large class of girls, between 12 and 15 
years of age, intelligent and well-behaved in tliose places especially, 
wheretheclergymans wife, or some other lady, has been able to 
superintend their instruction. It should also be remarked that, 
when such girls have ceased to attend the daily schools, they con- 
tinue, with few exceptions, to attend the Sunday school, where 
they receive good religious instruction, and keep up the habit of 
reading. With proper encouragement they are also disposed to 
make use of the lending library, which ought to be found in every 
parish, and on special occasions they are also delighted to revisit 
the school to which they are indebted for the greatest blessings. 
I am convinced that, although there may be some years of doubt 
and trial before a girls' school opened in an ignorant and neg- 
lected parish become popular and successful, yet that with good 
teachers and careful manacfement it will rarely be found to 
fail. ° ' 

The boys' schools in country villages are unfortunately, so far as 
my opportunities of observation have extended, in an incom-* 
parably worse condition. If the boy be placed at school by some 
unusually thoughtful parent, or by the clergyman or landlord, at 
the earliest age when he can receive instruction, it is just possible 
that by the age of six or seven he may be able to read a simple 
story, may repeat some prayers and hymns, and, if the teacher 
be skilful and conscientious, may be more or less imperfectly 
acquainted with the leading facts and practical lessons of Holy 
Scripture. It is, however, far more commonly the case that by 
that age he has only learned to read easy monosyllables, with few 
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symptoms of an awakened intelligence. But at this age^ just 
when the mind is beginning to unfold itself the child is wanted in 
the fields ; he is kept out of doors in all kinds of weather from 
momine to nighty quite alone^ and without any occupation but to 
walk about and frighten away the crows. It will hardly be 
believed that boys between six and eight years old> and sometimes 
even younger, are kept in the fields for six or seven weeks to* 
cether, Sundays as well as week-days^ for this purpose. In the 
beginning of last severe winter^ I heard of a child under six 

J ears who remained seven weeks so employed, and on relumin^r 
ome, fell ill and died. The parents are excused on the ground 
that they are too poor to neglect any opportunity of earning 
bread for their families ; and I would not hastily impute blame 
to any individuals, but I can answer for the fact, that when these 
little ^ildren come back to school after such a period of watching^ 
their dispodtion has undergone a sad change ; their eyes have a 
furtive, wild, and startled glance ; they seem almost to have 
forgotten how to speak, and months elapse before they resume the 
cheerftd and orderly habits which children acquire under kind 
and judicious teachers. But besides crow-keeping, as it is called, 
there are so many kinds of agricultural labour in which children 
are employed, that in Norfolk, and the adjoining counties, all the 
boys between 8 and 10, and not a few girls, are kept away from 
school at least four months in the year. We may easily imagine 
the inefficient condition of schools under such circumstances. 

Whatever instruction they receive must be given in those short 
and broken intervals of schooling to the boys of agricultural 
labourers. The accounts which have been given in my special 
reports might, perhaps^ give a false impression, for schools situate 
in villages sometimes attract the children of farmers and trades- 
people in the neighbourhood, who, of course, are not liable to be 
affected by these causes. But I have every reason to believe that 
if proper means be taken to collect the statistics of education in 
the eastern counties, distinguishing the town schools from the 
country schools, and ascertaining the occupation of the parents,- it 
will be found that a very large proportion of country boys have 
never been to any daily school ; that of those who have tnat ad« 
vantage, very few attend more than two-thirds of the year, until 
they are between 9 and 1 years old ; and that at 10 years of age, 
with scarcely an exception that cannot be accounted for by special 
circumstances, they are finally withdrawn from the day scnool ; 
happy if the combined influence of the clergy and their masters 
induce them to continue attendance at the Sunday-school. 

Of the measures proposed as likely to counteract these evils, 
some require considerable efforts, but others may be tried without 
delay. In the first place, since the boys leave school so young, 

-s obviously important to begin their real education as early as 

isible. If village schools continue to be conducted upon the 
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manitorial qrBtem> which was never intended to apply to small 
Bcboolsy I have no hesitation in saying that mne*tentns of the boys 
will leave without having acquired any knowledge likely to be of 
permanent benefit to them. Schools conducted upon a mixed 
system, combining a lively and inteUigeut tone of instruction, such 
as is found in gora infant schools, witn somewhat of the stricter 
discipline and closer attention required in juvenile schools, produce, 
in many places, a marked improvement in the mind, manners, and 
disposition of young boys ; and there is reason to hope that men 
who have received early instruction in such schools as those, for 
instance, at Earl's Coiner Maplestead, Berghapton» and Kesgrave, 
in after days will think of school as a place of happiness and 
improvement, and be disposed to make some sacrifices in order to 
secure to their children a longer enjoyment of similar advantages. 
In last year*s report I stated that nystresses trained at Norwich 
frequently show great tact in managing such schools; and I can 
now add that a general disposition is shown by the clergy and 
school teachers to adopt suggestions bearing upon this subject. 

. Many persons who have nad sufficient opportunities of watching 
the success of such an experiment, are of opinion that in villages, 
as well as in towns, the only means of arresting the progress of 
the evils before mentioned, and of retaining the boys to a more 
mature age under the influence of education, will be to give them 
instruction in the cultivation of the soil, and in the management 
of rural affairs, while they are at school. I regret to say that it is 
not in my power to supply any available information on this most 
important subject, since no industrial school has come under my 
observation in the agricultural parishes. Some clergymen have, 
however, declared that they intend, should it be found practicable, 
to assign an allotment of land near the school-house to the master, 
to be cultivated by him and the elder children. If this be carried 
on with skill and care, the master keeping an accurate account of 
the expenses, and taking great pains to procure useAil infor- 
mation, it may be expected that various beneficial effects will result 
from the attempt. It will afford an excellent opportunity of intro- 
ducing improvements in the cultivation of allotments and cottage 
gardens ; and though I do not think it probable that the pecuniary 
returns will be worth distributing among the boys, the employment 
will be equally interesting and instructive to them, and much will 
be done to remove the prejudices of the parents, and to convince 
them that we are sincerely anxious in every way to promote the 
real practical improvement of their boys. 

It has been stated above that young boys are employed in the 
fields when they ought to be in school, but we should not forget that, 
on the other hand, boys between 10 and 14 or 16 years are out 
of employment, it may be at irregular intervals, yet certainly 
altogether for no small portion of the year. This is at present in 
most places felt as an unmixed evil; the streets are filled with 
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rude awkward looking youths, even while we find the village school 
emptied by the demand for almost infant labourers. But it would 
seem that when there is a good understanding between the school 
managers and the employers of youths, this mi^ht be turned to the 
best account, since during those months they might be receiving 
very useful instruction, or at any rate keeping up what they for- 
merly learned. It may be objected that such youths are generally 
their own masters, and not likely to prefer study to idleness, or 
restraint to licence : to which we can only answer, first, that so far 
as the influence of their superiors extends, it ought to be exerted 
to overcome such indisposition ; and, secondly, that although they 
may not return to school .voluntarily to act as monitors, much 
less to be subjected to boys younger, and perhaps not much more 
advanced than themselves, yet that their feelings would probably 
be different if their memory of school brought with it more pleasing 
associations^ and if they expected to receive in it useful and in- 
teresting instruction. In Scotland we are told that the poverty of 
the parents, and the demand for field labourers, compel them to 
withdraw their boys from school during half the year at about 
the same age when they are finally removed in England, but that 
the remaining six months are almost universally passed by the 
youths in completing and extending their education at school. 
Wherever, therefore, there are competent teachers, sufficient 
apparatus, and due provision for the maintenance of discipline, 
it would clearly be advisable to invite the attendance of youths as 
often as they can be spared from their work. 

I regret to say that I have had no sufficient opportunities of ob- 
serving the operation of evening schools, which, under good manage- 
ment and a well-arranged system of teaching, appear to be especi- 
ally calculated to promote the improvement of youths in those 
portions of the year, or of the day, when they are at leisure. The 
experiment has, however, been tried in many parishes of my 
district, and, as I atn informed, generally with succe^. A larger 
supply of apparatus, maps, globes, and drawings, illustrative of 
history and national manner, &c., is likely to make such schools 
more efficient and attractive. In addition to information upon 
physical phenomena, and the application of the sciences to arts and 
industry, which are undoubtedly subjects of great importance and 
universal interest, we may hope that useful lectures will be occa- 
sionally given upon the elementary principles of moral philosophy,* 
and upon the laws and constitution of our own country. I am also 
convinced that if, on certain evenings, a clergyman would give 
lectures upon some subject, which cannot be fully developed in the 
pulpit, such as our missions to the heathen, or oudines of church 
history, or matters usually treated of in biblical prolegomena, 
these lectures would be as numerously attended, and excite as 

* A popular treatise upoa morals is still a desideratum. 
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IWely interest^ as the most popular subjects discussed in mechanics* 
associations. We must never forget that without some change 
of system, which may retain the youths within the sphere of 
moral and religious influences after they leave school, the ad- 
vantages of our national scheme of education will always be 
mgarued as problematical by a large proportion of thinking men : 
whereas if the good impreasions made in childhood be deepened in 
youths their scanty stock of information enlarged, and just views 
of existing institutions be inculcated^ in opposition to the bitter 
and empty prejudices which are entertained by the ignorant, we 
may reasonably expect and claim a continually increasing measure 
of support. 

We may now consider how far the means of giving instruction 
to the children during the time they pass in school are sufficiently 
extensive or effectual. It is with regret that I state my conviction 
that the great deficiencies^ which were noted last year by all the 
inspectors, are not supplied in my district, nor is it likely that 
they will be supplied, unless some great effort be made. I allude 
more particularly to the disproportionate supply of teachers and 
able monitors, compared with the number of children both in town 
and country schools. 

The special reports upon the schools in London, and in large 
towns, show that a single master or mistress, at present, is intrusted, 
in many cases, with the sole charge and instruction of schools 
containing from 100 to 250 children. I have noted the cases in 
which pupil teachers are employed, and it appears that they are 
only found in a few metropolitan parishes. In one school, at 
Baldwin's Gardens, four youths act in this capacity; in other 
places, but one assist the master. 

Now it must be admitted that the masters in these schools are 
generally well informed and zealous men, and that for the most 
' part they have been trained in establishments connected with the 
National Society. But afVer comparing with great care the results 
of teaching in large schools with those in smaller schools, con- 
ducted respectively by single teachers^ I am bound to state that in 
the former, children entering at the age of seven years take nearly 
two years and a half to learn what is acquired in the latter within 
six or seven months. This applies not only to reading, writing, 
and ciphering, but also to the religious instruction. I can only 
repeat the observations made in my report of last year, that no 
system can enable the most skilful and diligent master at once to 
maintain the discipline and superintend the instruction of so large 
a number of children. 

The village schools may be classed in three divisions : — separate 
schools for boys and girls, with master and mistress; combined 
schools of boys and girls in separate classes, conducted in one 
room, sometimes by a master and mistress, more frequently by a 
single teacher ; and mixed schools of boys, girls, and infants, under 

M 
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a misti*ess. The first class of schools do not seem to require any 
special notice; they are generally conducted on the same prin- 
ciples, and with the same methods^ as National Schools in towns. 
But inasmuch as for the most part the teachers' salaries are of ne- 
cessity very small^ their acquirements may be expected to be limited 
or imperreet. It seems therefore doubt ful> to say the leasts 
whether it is advisable to establish separate schools for boys and 
girls, excepting in those places where the liberality of the richer 
inhabitants enables the manager to secure for each school the 
services of a regularly trained teacher. We often find the two 
schools conducted independently of each other, as regards instruc- 
tion^ by a man and his wife^ — an arrangement which is liable to 
grave objections, since it very rarely happens that both are 
properly qualified for their situation by temper, character, and 
ability ; and it is found that committees are generally unwilling 
to make a change so long as either party retains their confidence. 
It would seem to be a much better plan in those cases to conduct 
the school on a combined system, the master instructing both girls 
and boys in most subjects, and the mistress, if she be unequal in 
attainments, attending to all the younger dasses, to the needle- 
work, and to those lessons which require care and patience rather 
than skill or learning. This combination of two schools is some- 
times met with in the Eastern district, and appears to ofier least 
impediments to the introduction of an improved organization and 
more efficient methods of teaching. 

By far the greater number of village schools are, however, con* 
ducted in a single room by a mistress. From 30 to 70 children 
of both sexes, between 3 or 4 and 14 or 15 years of age, the boys, 
as I have stated, being generally under 10 years, are arranged in 
open classes, and instructed by a mistress with the assistance 
of monitors. The special reports upon several schools in each 
county will show that I am not disposed to depreciate the character 
of such schools. The mistresses, with few exceptions, are ex- 
tremely kind to the children ; the manners of some indicate a 
cultivated and gentle spirit ; there are amon^ them women who 
combine extraordinary power over the children with no mean 
ability in communicating information : and I cannot too strongly 
express my conviction that very many of these persons, with ex- 
tremely various degrees of knowledge under the superintendence of 
the clergy, do succeed in impressing sound practical ideas of religion 
upon the children's minds. But it is, notwithstanding, true thaf, 
in most parishes, something more is needed before we can admit 
that due provision is thus made for the education of the poor. 
We find that the salaries of these mistresses are, for the most part, 
very low; that few of them have received any training; some 
have merely passed a few months in the National School of a 
neighbouring town ; not a few have been domestic servants, and 
^ome still etevote all their leisure hours to an industrial occupation 
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or the affairs of their own family. If^ again, we class the inistresses 
according to their age^ we generally find that those who are some- 
what advanced in life are very deficient in system^ training, and 
instruction, and are not likely to supply that deficiency ; whereas 
the grounger mistresses^ supposing them to be all that is exemplary^ 
are likely to marry, or their health sometimes fails them> or they 
are frequently dispirited in the contest with coarse habits and dull 
intellects, and take refuge in other pui*suits more congenial to 
the feminine character, fhe supply, moreover, of young women 
is very far from sufficient^ so that the greatest difiScqlty is ex- 
perienced by the clergy in finding mistresses for their schools, and 
in retaining their services when they have met with proper persons. 

Supposing, however, that, in course of time, the training esta- 
blishments send forth a constant supply of young women or of 
elder persons, found upon examination and trial to be duly 
qualified to instruct children ; supposing, also, what X am far from 
denying, that these persons shall be found, upon the whole, veiy 
successful in managing such schools as have been described^ tl^ere 
will still remain one great want unsupplied,-*-*the education pf the 
girls and the instruction of infants of both sexe^ may be thus 
provided for, but the boys from 10 years upwards will ^r the 
most part, be finally cut off from all chance of improyeqi^^nt in 
school.^ This should be kept in mind whea it school is 
established in a village remote from towns and in im isolated 
situation. 

When there are fewer than 80 children, one teacher^ with a 
monitor regularly employed, and receiving some fixed «illowance, 
may be sufficient. But in this case, a district coataining a certain 
number of parishes^ to be de^termined by local circumstances, such 
as distances, facility of railing fuods^ ought to make arrangements 
to maintain a central eefaool, with an intelligent, aistive, and 
thoroughly-trained master, to whom the youths may resort s^ long 
as they and their parents feel that they are deriving adyantage 
from his instructions. 

We cannot reflect upon the age Qr acquirements of mooitprs 
without being struck with the absurdity of expecting any good 
results iVom the use of such materials. Taking the ayer^ge of 
monitors, they may he described as boys about 11^ y^af s old, 
reading with ease, but not much intelligence; wrking from dicta- 
tion, so as to give the sense of a passage, but without any regard 
to punctuation, or any practical knowledge of gramn;i|ir; with 
more or less facility in working the ordinary rules of arithmetic 
to proportion or practice, but with little or no insight into its 
principles. The knowledge of geography, history, or general 

— — 4 ' ._ • ■ ■■ 

* There are, however, a lev exceptional instances of schools in which a young 
woman) with the uid of monitors between 15 and 18 years old. is able to manage a 
large mixed school. That in the parish of Berghapton, under the Hon. and Rev, 
J. T. Pelham, is a. remark able instance. 
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information, which the more intelligent of these youths may possess, 
is not called for in their employment as teachera of the lower 
classes ; and it is hardly needful here to reiterate the severe but 
just observations which all writers upon our National Schools 
have made upon the tone and character of the reli^ous instruction 
under monitors. It is equally prejudicial to the children, who are 
taught to confound the holiest things with the least important, and 
to themselves, since they are thus acquiring or cx)nfirming habits 
either of apathy or irreverence in dealing with those subjects which 
pertain to man*s salvation. 

We may, surely, at present be permitted to assume, without 
further discussion, that the insufficient supply of qualified teachers, 
the small proportion which the numbers now employed bear to the 
aggregate number of children under instruction, and the incom- 
petency of the monitors to whom they are of necessity compelled 
to intrust a considerable share of the teaching, are defects which 
ought no longer to be permitted to exist. 

It does not enter into my province to inquire how far the great 
training establishments of the National Society and some diocesan 
Boards are calculated to supply the deficiency. We cannot help 
observing, that a very considerable period must elapse before the 
generality of schools can derive any benefit from them ; and that, 
under the greatest extension of the system which can be anticipated, 
assistant teachers in any excepting the richest schools will not 
be furnished from them. We may further observe that, at present, 
great difficulty is experienced in obtaining pupils for training, 
especially such pupils as possess any peculiar qualifications for 
the office of teacher ; and that much of the time which ought to 
be devoted to the work of training in its proper sense is, of 
necessity, absorbed in the acquirement of elementary knowledge. 

Considering, therefore^ all these circumstances, it appears to me 
that the step which should be taken at once in order to create a 
body of teachers, to furnish candidates for the training colleges, 
and to produce an immediate effect upon the existing schools, is 
the extension of that plan spoken of in my last year's Report, — ^I 
mean the employment of apprenticed or pupil teachers. The 
schoolmasters in my district are waiting with anxiety for such 
assistance as may enable them to retain the services of their best 
disposed youths, and the clergy are fully alive to the importance 
of the subject. The plan has been sufficiently tried to show its 
feasibility, as the special Reports show many larore schools have 
adopted it wholly or partially, and the London Diocesan Board 
of Education have found it in every way successful, popular among 
the clergy, and beneficial to the schools. Ttie inspectors would 
find no difficulty in selecting a sufficient number of boys from 
their respective districts, who, in a short time, would be qualified 
to act in this capacity, or in finding situations where their services 
would be needed in the school and appreciated by the managers; 
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and^ provided that due attention be afterwards paid to their moral 
and intellectual improvement and their physical condition^ I am 
fully satisfied that by these means we shall have in a few years 
a large body of practical, thoroughly trained, intelligent, and 
active teachers, not looking to objects remote from their profession, 
nor disheartened by any contrast between their anticipations and 
the hard realities of life, but taking an honourable pride in their 
success, and thoroughly contented with the station to which it 
hath pleased God to call them. 

3. In accordance with the instructions received from the Lord 
President, I have in every case inquired carefully into the state 
of the pecuniary resources of the several schools inspected in the 
course of the last year, especially of those which were erected 
with assistance from their Lordships. 

The sources .of income are endowments, school fees, collections 
at church, and subscriptions or donations. 

It will be observed, on referring to the tables, that a large pro- 
portion of schools are without any endowment ; that the produce 
of endowments is, for the most part, very inconsiderable ; and 
that when the annual income from this source exceeds 1 bl, or 201., 
it is but rarely sufficient to raise the stipends of the teachers to 
a satisfactory amount. In most of the parishes, however^ wnere 
an endowment above 10/. is at the disposal of the school managers, 
it is stated that the existence of the school, and the completeness 
of its arrangements, depend upon that portion of its income, and 
that, consequently, the results contemplated by the benefactors of 
the school have been attained to a certain extent. I am not aware 
that complaints are made of misapplication of such funds ; nor 
does it seem probable that they could be expended in any other 
manner better calculated to promote the efficiency of the several 
schools. There is, however, one very serious evil connected with 
freehold endowments of an early date ; unless there exists a specific 
provision in the trust deed, or in the written engagement with the 
teacher, it seems, in the actual state of the law, that a master or 
mistress, when appointed, possesses a vested interest in his situation, 
and cannot be displaced even by the trustees, except they can prove 
such misconduct on his or her part as would be recognised as a 
sufficient reason for dismissal in a court of law. This observation 
does not apply in more than one or two instances to schools whidi 
have been erected with assistance from the Lords of Committee 
of Council, due care having been taken to insert the requdsite 
condition in the trust deed ; but in places which I have visited by 
invitation very flagrant cases have been brought under my obser- 
vation, l^he ignorance, negligence, and irregular habits of the 
, masters in some parishes have nearly ruined the school, without 
affecting their income, or enabling the trustees to interfere. 

There is also some reason to apprehend that an endowment of 
20/. or upwards is sometimes counterbalanced by more than a 
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proportionate decrefeise In the amount of annual subscriptions ; 
whether this is to be attributed to the diminished exertions of the 
school managers, or to a vague feeling on the part of those Who 
ought to contribttte to the school funds that sufficient provision 
is already made for the educational wants of the poor, — whatever 
may be the cause, it is of the highest importance that every 
cautious and intelligent friend of education who henceforth may 
endow any school shall take some adequate security agaihst the 
recurrence of this evil^ and of that mentioned above. In all cases 
there ought to be every possible Ikcility for the removal of incom* 
petent teachers ; and some guaratitee should be sought for^ that 
the amount of local subscriptions may vary in a direct^ not an 
inverse, ratio to the income derived frorti endowments. 

The variation in the amount of annual subscriptions are extremely 
remarkable. They cannot be accounted for in a satisfactory 
manner, whether we take into consideration the amount of property, 
or Ihe extent of population in the several parishes. 1 here are 
some small places in which they amount to 30/. or 40/. ; others 
in which 3/. or 21. are all that the clergyman can depend upon. 
In towns, again, of nearly equal size, and of nearly equal resources, 
the subscriptions vary from 20/. to 100/. ; and a siniilar disparity 
is observable in the metropolitan parishes. It should, however, 
be stated that, in some returns, the clergyman of the parish has 
included the amount of his own contribution, whereas in others 
it is altogether omitted, or a general observation is inserted that 
deficiertcies are supplied by the incumbent. There are many cases 
of extreme hardship. In some poor districts of the east of London 
the clergyman has to provide for his schools out of an income 
not exceeding 200/. per annum; and many clergymen have 
informed me that their schools cost them from 20/. to 60/. ailnually. 
in some parishes they defray all the expenses connected vrith the 
school. <Jn the other hand, the schools are in some places main- 
tained by the owners of property on ^ liberal and efficient footing. 
Among these I may again allude to those at Earls Colne and 
Maplestead, supported by Mrs. Gee; at Oonifegton, Steeple 
Gidding, and Upton, by T.W. Heathcote, Esq. ; at Kesgtave near 
Woodbridge, by N. T. Shawe, Esq.; and other instances are 
named in the special reports, ^here I have also given sotne indica- 
tion of the expenses incurred by incumbents of parishes. 

The collection in churches, as lAay be cAserved on the tables, 
are of great ai^istance to many schools. 

There can be tio doubt that the total arnount of Bubscripttons is 
annually increasmg, although it is extremely difficult to ascertain 
the rate of increase. But we may reasonably hope both that the 
number of small subscribers will be extended in proportion to 
the more general diflFusion of sound views on the subject of educa- 
tion among the trading and agricultural classes; and that the 
owners of lai:ge properties will not always permit the eJcpenses of 
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the instruction of their dependents* children to be borne to an extent 
utterly disproportionate to their incomes by the clergy. It should, 
however, be remembered that the returns made at present in this, 
and of course in all the districts, are partial, inasmuch as they 
can give no account of the numerous schools which have been 
established^ and are maintained^ by gentleman of property without 
extraneous aid^ excepting in those instances where inspection has 
been invited ; and even in mese instances I have not usually recorded 
an account of the annual expenditure. 

The amount of school fees, of course, generally depends upon 
the number of children in attendance, the rate of payment being 
nearly uniform, or varying from Id. to 2d, weekly ; the additional 
payments noticed in the tables do not amount to much. It is a 
question whether and upon what conditions fees of different amount 
should be exacted from children receiving the same instruction. 
I am inclined to believe that the system is successful ; the children 
of small farmers and tradesmen receive, probably, a better educa- 
tion in those schools which are well managed than they could 
obtaiti elsewhere, and the children of labourers are much benefited 
by Such intercourse as is permittisd. The effect also upon the 
poorer parents is good, since they are thereby convinced of the 
eflSciency of the sdnool, and upon the teacher whose position is 
improved by a system whidi, at the same time, augments his scanty 
income. Still this mixture is not without some inconveniences ; 
there is a temptation to neglect the poorer children, who are 
likely to be more troublesome, and less teachable than those who 
come from decent homes, and the parents are somewhat diq^osed 
to entertain suspicions of such neglect even when no just cause 
for them exists. But as these inconveniences are not insuperable, 
wherever the clergy and managers are able to superintend the 
school regularly, upon the whole, it appears desirable that some 
extension should be given to this means of providing for the expenses 
of our schools. 

The total inoome of the schools in Middlesex inspected in the 
course of last year varies from 100?. to 400/. for large double 
schools. 

In E88ei,-^Town schools from 287. to 180/. 
Country schools from 11/. to 80/. 

In Suffolk,— Town schools from 28/. to 147/. 

Country schools from 8/. or. 9/. to 65/. 

In Norfolk,— Town schools from 17/. to lOO/. 
Country schools from 20/. to 70/. 

In Cambridgesbirey — One town school 109/. 

Country schools from 10/« to 60/. or 70/. 

In Bedfordshire,—- Town schools from 50/. to 170/. 
In HuBtingdonshirej—^Town schools from 66/. to 80/. 
Covmtry schools from 5/ to 70/. 
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I may now consider the effects produced by this extraordhiary 
disparity and inadequacy of income upon the condition of the 
school. 

In the first place I find that the salaries of the teachers 
vary,— 

In Essex from 10/. to 60/. ; and avera^, 32/. 

In Suffolk, from 10/. to 90/. ; and average 33/. 

In Bedfordshire, from 15/. to 50/. ; and average nearly 2Sl, 

In Cambridgeshire, from 13/. to 50/. ; and average about 35/, 

In Huntingdonshire, from 8/. to 60/. ; and average 26/. lO*, 

In Norfolk, from 8/. to 60/. ; and average 28/. 15^. 

The teachers who receive salaries below 15/. are generally 
boarded and lodged in the clergyman's house ; and a fair proportion 
of the others are provided with apartments, and some with light 
and fuel. But afler making every allowance for these advantages, 
it is manifest that the average payment of the teachers is consider- 
ably below that sum which would be a fair remuneration to a 
person of fair abilities, who devotes himself to the work of instruc- 
tion. Accordingly we cannot be surprised to find that a large 
number of teachers have been domestic servants, some commcm 
labourers, or broken tradesmen, and that afler contending for a 
time against the difficulties of their condition^ many relinquish their 
employnient in disgust. 

The exoessive economy which is rendered indispensable by the 
smallness of income tells in various other ways upon the details 
of school work. It is of course out of the question to pay an 
assistant teacher in many poor schools, where the need of one 
is strongly felt ; the payment of monitors is merely nominal ; not 
enough to keep a youth at school one week after he can find work 
in the fields ; m some schools we find that there are not slates 
enough for one-third of the children ; Bibles, Prayer-books, and 
elementary reading books, are not provided in sufficient quantities ; 
there are often no books in the school containing any general 
information ; the apparatus is incomplete in most places, even when 
the expenditure in other respects is upon a comparatively liberal 
scale; indeed, there are few schools in which any suggestions of 
improved arrangements are not at once met with the unanswerable 
objection, " We have no money ; we are, on the contrary, in debt 
to the treasurer, and have been consulting in what manner the 
expenses can be reduced next year.'* The grants of money for 
apparatus which the inspectors are penhitted to recommend are 
always welcome, and will be still more beneficial as we are now 
allowed to distribute them in smaller portions. But without some 
considerable increase of pecuniary resources, managers of many 
schools will not be able to furnish them with those appurtenances 
hich must be regarded as indispensable for their improvement. 

Hiere is also reason to fear^ unless some great efTort be made 
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to provide larger ftinds^ that some schools in this district will ere 
long be closed altogether. Although no instance of so great a 
misfortune has yet occurred in my district^ that is to say, in the 
case of schools erected with aid from the Committee of Council, 
the foregoing statements show that not a few are reduced to a 
state of extreme depression ; and I grieve to say that, in many 

E laces where the clergy have hitherto made great sacrifices to 
eep their schools open, they have informed me that, without some 
assistance, it will not be possible for them to struggle much longer 
against the diflSculties of their position. The same causes suso 
tend to prevent the establishment of schools in many parishes 
where no provision is made at present for the educatioa of the 
poor. Even when a site can be procured, and funds for building 
a school can be raised without much difficulty, the project often falls 
to the ground, owin^ to the unwillingness of all parties to undertake 
the responsibility of the annual expenditure. 

These assertions may appear to be somewhat discouraging ; but 
considering how much the cause of education has advanced, and 
is now advancing, we may reasonably hope that the richest nation 
in the world will abundantly supply that want, upon which, as 
we have seen, nearly all the defects of our schools depend, namely, 
the want of funds. 

I have the honour, &c., 
/. F. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq. (Signed) F. C. Cook. 



MIDDLESEX. 

Baldwin*s Gardens^ 1th April. — 196 boys, 85 girls. Formerly the 
central school of National Society. 

Boys : a large school room and class-room. The arrangements have 
been made with great care. School is closely superintended by com- 
mittee. Conducted by master and five pupil teachers. The boys are very 
young, scarcely any above 11 years old, and the fluctuations of attendance 
are remarkable. See Minutes, 1844. 

The discipline is veiy good ; great pains taken to instruct the children, 
who learn probably as much as can be taught under the circumstances. 
Proportions the same as last year. The pupil teachers are intelligent, 
well-informed, and instructed by a competent teacher, but want training 
in the art of teaching. 

The girls* school conducted by two pupil teachers in the absence of 
mistress, who is ill. A moderately good school. 

Bayswater. See Paddington, 

Brompton^ 16th April, — 180 boys; girls. Handsome school- 
rooms, with some defects of arrangement. Girls not examined, the 
mistress having been ill for some months. 

Boys : Seven classes ; one master. Boys under 12 years old, excepting 
two monitors. 155 present. Excellent order. Instruction good and 
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itnproTing. Writing from dictation, and arithmetic to Practice ; Pro- 
portion and Interest are well taught Much general information aod 
■atisfactory knowledge of Scripture. Singing unuaually good. Methods 
improted since last year. The master is an able man, and attentive tp 
suggestions. This would be a good situation for a pupil teacher, who is 
much needed. The monitors are occasionally instructed in the evening 
by master; they are much improved in the last 12 months. 

Chelsea^ Christ Churchy 19th May.— Boys and girls. The school is 
remarkably well-built and arranged. The boys' school not in a satis- 
factory state of diEcipline or of instruction. The girls arc under the 
charge of two pupils from Whitelands, who keep good order, and are 
competent teachers. The report of next year will probably be favourable, 
since the managers are looking out for an able master. 

Fulham^ 6th May. — 95 boys, 79 girls, 110 infants. Population 
about 3400. 

Boys : master, apprentice teacher, and monitors. The discipline is 
perfectly good ; a remarkable change has taken place in the manner of 
the boys, and it may be hoped in tneir character since the appointment 
of the present master. The instruction is good and practical, including 
some general information. Writing on slates requires more attention. 

Girls : conducted by an able mistress, and in a very efficient state. 
The manners 6[ the girls are pleasing, and they are well instructed in all 
important points. The infant school is also remarkable for good order 
and the individual proficiency of the children. 

Hampstead^ 14th April and 20th November. — 120 boys, 98 girls. 
Infants not examined. 

Boys : in April the school was not in a satisfactory state ; the 
present master had been two weeks in school. Six classes ; master and 
two pupil teachers. Boys noisy and disorderly. Reading and writing 
imperfect ; arithmetic nominally to Practice, but defective in lower rules. 
Answers not intelligent. 

In November great improvement. Number, however, reduced from 
118 present to 106, owing to enforcement of regulations. Arrangements 
much improved by parallel desks on graduated ^ge. Abundance of 
apparatus. Classes on circulating system, with pikes and rewards for 
for 1 2 highest number of tickets. Discipline decidedly good ; boys neat, 
quiet, and attentive. The instruction improved; not yet sufficient. 
Penmanship, on Mulhauser's system, neater and better. Writing from 
dictation; bad with two exceptions. Ciphering still backward and 
inaccurate. Reading on good system, much improved. Geography 
and grammar begun. Religious instruction satisfactory in first class ; 
not sufficiently practical and intelligible for younger children. Singing, 
in three parts, very well taught. Some read music, and sing at sight 
from notes. 

Master trained at Chichester ; active and intelligent. 

The school building is not good enotigh for the place ; fbl^ tenure 
n ot secured ; no playground or yard ; offices inconvenient 

Girls: from 7 to 13 years old. A good room ; discipline excellent. 
With the exception of arithmetic, the instruction is extremely good, 
including geography and English history. The lowor classes have been 
instructed with great care. 
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SkgkgiOe^ 11th April) ftnd nt taHottft timei.— ^4 boyB, 14 girls, 132 
infants. 

Two Iniiidings. The National schooWooim ate neat and well pro* 
portioned : may be improved in arrangement. 

Boys: twm 1 to 13 years old; instnicted by master in four classes. 
One monitor^ 15 yearsold^ The children generally leave under 12 years 
old. Pay 2d. weekly, 3c2. for two in a family. The order is good, and 
much improved since the beginning of the year. The boys are well 
instructed, considering their age, in elementary subjects, geography, and 
English history. The writing from dictation is very good, and ciphering 
to the higher rules satisfactory. Methods of the National Society, but 
the master, an intelligent and well-informed man, with the monitors, 
takes charge of the teachings employing other boys for mechanical 
arrangements. 

Girls : from 1 to 12 years of age ; 20 are clothed. Attendance very 
regular. Instructed by mistress, in three classes. The school is in perfect 
order, and the manners of the girls remarkably good. 

Instruction good, practical, and sufficiently extended in all classes^ 
All can read from easy narratives to English history. The reading is 
remarkable for intelligent and pleasing tone. Geography is well taught. 
The four rules, compound arithmetic, are worked with ease and accuracy ; 
writing from dictation unusually good ; penmanship neat and improving. 
Most satisfactory knowledge of Scripture, and practical views of religious 
duty. The school is one of the best near London. 

The infant-school is well conducted by mistress and assistant. Infants 
from 2 to 1 years old. 

Homsey^ 19th November. — 74 boys, 75 girls. Schools in difierent 
localities. The boys' school-room is neat, and moderately well arranged. 
The girls', a handsome building, convenient and well situate. Apart- 
ments for both teachers adjoining their respective schools. 

Boys : four classes, master with monitors. Order good, much im- 
proved and still improving. Reading taught well throughout the school, 
in first class History of England, Third and Fourth book, grammar, 
and geography. Good writing on paper and from dictatiou. Arithmetic 
well taught to Rule of Three, &c. Answers intelligent and satistac^ 
tory in all parts of Holy Scripture. 

Girls: three classes. One mistress. Monitors between 12 and 14 
years old. Manners of girls are very pleasing, and their appearance 
neat and cleanly. The instruction is unusually good ; 19, averaging 1 1 
years old, read Hfetory of England (Dr. Davys*s) fluently, w*rite very 
good abstracts, and are skilful arithmeticians. The other children are 
)proportionably well advanced in all subjects. The religious instruction 
throughout the school is unusually good. 

Islington^ Si. Maty^s^ 9th and 10th December. — 122 boys, 84 girls. 
Same teachers. Large and well-arranged school-rooms. 

Boys : master, paid assistant, and three regular monitors. 25 boys 
clothed. Order improved. 27 read History of England. Arithmetic 
well taught. Geography, grammar, &c. Satisfactory knowledge of 
Bible, and throughout the school good religious instruction. 

The master trained at Glasgow; has taken pains to improve the 
school. 

Girls : in good order, and fairly instructed in elementary subjects. 
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Islington^ St. Peter% 22nd December. — 119 boys, 82 girls. Same 
master and mistress. Superintended by the clergy and a committee. 

Boys : in excellent order, quiet and cheerful. The instruction is 
sound and practical. Very good writing from dictation and on paper. 
Arithmetic well taught to Rule of Three. Sound and compre- 
hensive religious instruction. Average age of first class, 1 1 years and 
1 month. 

Girls : cheerful and attentive. Writing on slates and paper improved. 
Ciphering moderate. Good needlework. Sound religious teaching. 

These schools have been efficiently and carefully managed* A grant 
of apparatus to the amount 15/. 

Islington^ St. Stephens^ 15th December. — 125 boys, 115 girls. 
Same master and mistress. One handsome and commodious building. 

Boys from 3 to 12 years old, in six classes. One master. Discipline 
much improved. Considering the age of the children, and their previous 
want of instruction, very satisfactory progress has been made since the 
establishment of the school. 18 read with ease, are good arithmeticians, 
and are fairly advanced in other subjects. \ 

Girls are very young, one only above 12, several between 2^ and 40 
years old. The school is in good order, but the instruction is not satis- 
factory, probably owing to the mixed character of the school and the 
irregularities of attendance. 

Kensington Potteries y 13 th May. ^ — 119 boys and girls. Instructed 
in one room, but separate classes, by master, with mistress for needle- 
work. All the children could not be collected, it being Whit Tuesday. 
64 present. The improvement in manners and appearance of the 
children is proceeding. The instruction appears to have remained sta- 
tionary. The present master is a good disciplinarian, but not equal to 
his predecessor in the art of teaching. 

Kilhum^ 14th May. — 38 boys, 24 girls, and 55 infants. A new, 
handsome building, erected by the congregation of the chapel in memory 
of their late minister, the Rev. W. Hancock. 

Boys in good order; have made little progress in any subject. The 
girls are very young, and little advanced ; the religious teaching is good. 
Master and mistress have been four months in school ; it may be expected 
to improve, since they appear to be zealous and well informed. 

Marylehone^ Central School^ High Street^ 29th and 30th April. — 
Boys, 184; girls, 77. 

There is also a large infants' school which I have not visited. 

Boys: a large room, in which some improvements have been made. 
Six classes, taught by master, assistant, and monitors. Order good and 
improving. Same course of instruction as in former report. Boys 
write much better abstracts, and arithmetic is improved throughout the 
school. 

Girls ; a large, but inconvenient room. Girls from 6^ to 13 : very 
few above 12 years. Mistress, with monitors, teaches five classes. 

The discipline has been constantly improving, but is not quite 
perfect. 

Instruction good, but limited. Heading in Third Book very frir; 
writing on slates and paper much improved. Religious instruction 
satisfactory. 
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Marylehone^ Christ Chapel^ St. John^s Wood, Ut and 2nd May. — 
280 boys, 150 (;ir]s, 500 infants. Two large convenient buildings. The 
boys* school is crowded, but the ventilation is good, and the clasB*rooin 
relieves the first class and teacbeis. 

Boys : instructed by master, assistant, and monitors. From 7 to 14 
years old ; 20 between 12 and 14. The order and discipline are good. 
The instruction is respectable, not equal to its former condition. Aritii- 
metic is well taught to Proportion and Practice. Reading iu Fourth 
Book fair. A slight knowledge of English grammar; some general 
i nformation. Little variation from the proportion of readers, &c., reported 
last year. 

More space wanted in the larger room. 

Girls: Mistress and monitors. Order very defective. Instruction 
not extensive, and not well carried out. It may be hoped that under a 
new teacher the school will be improved. 

Infants : attendance near 400. Master, mistress, and assistant 
mistress. A large, well-built room, 10 X 35 X 16 ft., and class-room, 
25x15 ft. Infants admitted at two years; about 100 are between 7 
and 8 years. 

The master possesses a thorough control over all the children, who are 
obedient and very cheerful. The teaching seems to be efficient, especially 
the gallery lessons ; elder children are good cipherers. About 80 read 
New Testament, and 120 easy words. Children give intelligent answers 
on the usual subjects. 

Another boys' school is evidently needed for the district. All the 
children above 6^ ought to be separated from the infants. 

Marylebone^ St. John^s, — Infants : a large school, two rooms ; con- 
ducted by master, two mistresses, and two paid monitors. Superintended 
by committee of ladies and parochial clergy. A good play-groiind ; the 
accommodations at present not sufficient for the number of children. 
There is much cheerfulness, order, and intelligence in the school. A con- 
siderable proportion of good readers between 5 and 6 years old. Some 
write on paper and slates. Arithmetic well taught to Proportion. Reli- 
gious instruction, scriptural and catechetical, very good. Good general 
information. The children are individually more advanced than usual. 
The master is well-informed, and skilful in teaching. 

Maryhbone^ Nutford Place^ 30th April. — Boys, 81 ; girls, 68 ; and 
70 infants. 

A building in its present state very ill adapted for the purpose of 
education. Neither school-room is convenient ; girls' a very bad room. 

Boys ; bad attendance ; only 54 present. Instructed by master. 
Good order. Reading and writing satisfactory. Arithmetic well ex- 
plained. Sch(X>l not improved since former visit. 

Girls : in very good order. Reading fair in Scripture and miscellanies. 
Good writing. Answers not satis fact >ry. 

Infants : an ill-lighted and inconvenient room. 

The funds of this establishment, which is not connected with any 
church, but managed by a committee and clerical secretary, are in a 
very depressed state. Little good can be effected without a very con- 
siderable augumentation of pecuniary resources. 

Paddington Green^ 5th and 6th April.— 200 boys present, 210 total. 
115 girls present, 131 total. 190 total, 180 present, infants. 
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The boya and ^irU are instructed in two roomi, well-built, wanned, 
and ventilated. The building bandFome and vell-arranged. 

Boys : instructed by master, with pupil teacher, 17 years old, who was 
educated in the school. Arranged in six classes, on the circulating 
system. The rewards for medals are books, which cost about 5/. per 
annum. The attendance averages more than nine-tenths of the total 
number. Age of boys between 7 and 12, excepting 10 boys near 13 
years. Many boys have been in school from infancy. There is an 
mcrease of 50 since the last inspection. The fluctuations of numbers 
not considerable, fioys are very healthy and cleanly in appearance. 

The discipline is nearly perfect. 

The general proportion of instruction in the several classes is some- 
what advanced since last year. In the first class of 50 boys, averaging 
1 1 years old, and three years in school, 25 work a sum in Practice, 
9860874, at 35/. lOs. 6^cf., with ease ; the others compound rules and 
Proportion. Write exceedingly well from dictation, and some good 
abstracts. Geography, grammar, and etymology well taught. Read 
History of England fluently, and are acquainted with the facts. Learn 
linear drawing, and music on Hullah's method. The lower classes are 
advancing in due proportion to age and time in school. The religious 
instruction throughout is good. 

Generally speaking, methods of teaching are those of the National 
Society. The method of teaching to read is peculiar, and very suc- 
cessful : described in Minutes of Committee of Council for 1844, vol. ii., 
p. 192. 

The master is about to take charge of another Behool in the parish. 
He is a very intelligent and successful teacher. 

Well arranged parallel desks would be an improvement 

Girls: instructed in two rooms, and four classes, by mistress, assist* 
ant and monitors. From 7 to 13 years old ; 15 between 12 and 13, 

The mannas of the girls are very pleasing, and the school is in good 
order. 

All can read from easy narrative, to the Third Book and His^ry of 
England. 80 read with ease in the Third Book* Gopd secular reaaing 
books in all classes. Writing on paper, 90 on books, and from meiqipry, 
neat and accurate. Ciphering to compound rul^s, with practical ques- 
tioning. The first class learn geography and grammar very well ; the 
religious instruction jn all classes is remarkably good. 

Needlework is very well taught ; 30 can fix a shirt. 

Infants, 180. Conducted by mistress; assistant employed in ma- 
naging, not in instructing the children. A handsome, well-arranged 
school, with abundant apparatus. All infants between 2 and 6 years, 
The infants are cheerful, orderly, clean, and fond of their mistress ^ It is 
peculiar to this school that the mistress teaches all the children to read, &c., 
without any monitors. The result is that they are more advanced than 
in good infant schools conducted on the usual system. 70 read in books ; 
20 very well ; and 20 write sentences on slates ; 20, words ; and 30, 
letters ; all elementary subjects are well taught. Children are well ac« 
quainted with Scriptural history, and give more intelligent answers on 
meaning of words and sentences than is usual in good schools. The 

istress is an able teacher, and devoted to her duties. 

^.B. — I have recommended many clergymen to visit these seluiols, as 

3ng the best and most complete in London. , 
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Paddington^ Titchhourn Sttteet, 2nd April.— Boys present, 161 : 
Total, 190, Girls present, 9J ; total, 109. Infants present, 151 ; total 
200. 

Boys : master, with assistant 19 years ; trained at cbmmercial school, 
Rose-street. A handsome and good school-room ; maps, and apparatus 
suflScient. Boys from 7 to 13 years old. A good school, with the same 
subjects and methods as at Paddington : not quite equal progress, but the 
boys are intelligent ; have sufficient secular instruction to make them 
useful to their employers, and a very satisfactory knowledge of Holy 
Scripture. 

Girls : mistress, assistant, and paid monitors ; four classes ; circulating 
system. From 1 to 14 years old. Quiet and pleasing manners. 

First class, 32 girls ; average age, 12 "years; 24 years in school ; learn 
geography, English history, ciphering, to compound rules \ read fluently ; 
write neatly on paper, and good abstracts. Nearly all the school can 
read. The lower classes are well advanced. 

The mistress and the master of these schools are both very respectable 
and intelligent teachers. 

Infants: mistress, assisted by her sister. The infant school is well 
arranged ; has suffered from change of teachers, but is at present in a 
satisfactory and improving condition. The usual subjects are taught, 
and the children are intelligent and well behaved. 

Paddington, Bayswater, 25th April. — Boys, 106; girls, 49; in- 
fants, 60. 

A handsome and commodious school building. 

Boys : conducted by master ; transferred since the beginnings of April 
from Paddington Green (see Paddington Green), with assistant and mo* 
nitors ; in four classes ; on ch*cular system. Managed by clergy and 
committee. 

School is in excellent order. Instruction comprises pfeography, gram- 
mar, English history, and elementary subjects. The boys are not much 
advanced ; the elder boys work Practice ; write neatly on paper, and 
fairly from dictation. 

It may be expected that this school will be speedily bi-ought into an 
efficient state by the present master. 

Girls : in good order, but not receiving much instruction. Some of th^ 
elder girls are, however, intelligent and well informed. The religious 
instruction is good. The mistress is a respectable and intelligent pemon, 
but has not been very successful in this scnooL 

Infants: a new, handsome school has been erected, but is not j^et 
opened ; in the mean time the children are instructed in the usual sub- 
jects in a temporary building. 

In addition to these nine schools, it fs intended to erect others in the 
neighbourhood of the new church, which will make altogether provision 
for the instpuction of 2000 children in a population of 25,000. The 
present schools cost nearly 1300^. per annum. 

St. Pancras Bast. Britannia Street^ Grat/^s Inn-lane^ 9th April.— 
206 boys; 90 girls. A very large and handsome buildingi but ill con- 
structed for sound. 

Boys : master, pupil teacher and monitoi*s. Eight classes. Boys are 
young, generally under 1 1 years, and remain a very short time in school. 
They are in good order. The instruction is not satisfactory. Penmanship 
is good; 40 copy-books; wrfting from dictation imperfect ; arithmetic 
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backward ; some knowledge of geography. The methods appear to be 
too mechanical. The monitors are gooa, well-behaved boys, but not 
sufficiently advanced to be good teachers. 

The girls' school is not iu a very efficient state. 

Stepney^ All Saints. ^ 1 49 boy s^ 1 7 girls, 1 40 infants. Oue handsome 
building, adjoining the churcl). 

Buys: a convenient room, extremely well arranged, with gallery, pa- 
rallel desks, and sufficient apparatus. 

The instruction is very good, considering the great difficulties arising 
from irregular attendance and fluctuations of numbers. 1 19 have been 
admitted within six months. Geography, grammar, history, &c., are 
well taught, and much general information is given to the buys. The 
religious teaching is excellent. 

The master was trained at Glasgow. 

Girls : excellent order and instruction. Though very young, some of 
the girls have learned grammar well, accquired much useful knowledge, 
and are well acquainted with the facts and doctrines of religion. 

Infants : not in so prosperous a condition. 

Stepney, St. JTumas^ 17th and 18th November.— 193 boys, 138 
girls, 240 infants. In one large handsome building. 

Boys : taught by master lately appointed, in eight classes, arranged on 
a peculiar system ; eight parallel desks, four on each side of the room. 

The discipline is improved, but not perfect. 

The boys are intelligent ; many write good abstracts. Several ad- 
vanced to Practice, &c. (Geography, grammar, and subjects of general 
information. Answers on religious subjects are satisfactory. 

There is a fair mixture of collective teaching ; but the school requires 
an assistant master and additional apparatus. 

Girls : six classes ; the mistress assisted by an intelligent pupil teacher, 
who receives 10/. per annum from the London Diocesan Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The discipline of this school is remarkably good. 

Reading well taught. Ciphering deficient. Writing on paper neat, 
on slates much improved. The religious teaching sound and practical. 

Infants : extremely well managed by a respectable and well-informed 
mistress, but in a room far too small for their accommodation. 

Soho, St. Anne's, 8th December. — ^Two charity schools in one large 
building. 84 boys, 40 girls. Governed by committee. 

Boys : master, with assistant, a young man regularly trained by Natiohal 
Society. Five classes. School-room well arranged, with parallel desks. 

The discipline appears to be nearly perfect ; boys quiet and very at-^ 
tentive. 

The instruction is very much improved since last year, especially in 
writing from memory and in arithmetic and reading. A further im- 
provement may be expected. 

Girls: mistress, with assistant. The instruction is satisfactory, 
especially in religion. 

Tottenham, 16th December. — 54 boys. A handsome building; large 
school-room, good apartments for master, and garden. Discipline some- 
ivhat improved. The religious instruction is good. Ciphering well 
AUght. Little progress in other subjects. 
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BEDFOROSHIRS. 

Sluf^hamj 3rd February.— 61 boys, 20 girls, 40 infants. 

Boys : Boys taught by master in three classes ; six boys 12 years old. 

Read very welL Ciphering taught fairly. The catechism is not 
repeated distinctly, but due attention seems to ha?e been paid to religious 
subjects. 

Girls: 1. Two classes. 

Read with tolerable ease; spell decently, and repeat the catechism 
correctly, but want more instruction and information in all subjects. 
Ciphering has been neglected. 

Infants : in good order ; pains have been talcen to teach them to read ; 
some boys between 5 and 6 read the New Testament pretty well. 

It is probable that these schools will be henceforward conducted upon 
a more efficient system, under the superintendence of the rector. 

Colmworthj 30th January.— 18 boys and 10 girls. Conducted by 
master, in three classes. Two boys above 11 years. 

Order not at all good. Reading has been taught with some success ; 
12 read New Testament with ease. Writing on slates very fair, on paper 
good. Arithmetic well taught. The understanding of the children has, 
however, been sadly neglected by the master ; they are all ignorant of 
scriptural history ^^especially the lower classes. 

Master has taken pains to make the children work ; he seems to have 
no idea of teaching, of giving infoimation, or drawing out the mind. 

Baton Bray^ 6th February. See Minutes for 1844, p. 173. — 25 boys, 
12 girls. Two handsome, lofty, and well-arranged rooms, built upon a 
plan supplied by the vicar. Schools conducted by master and mistress 
respectively. Five girls and seven boys are more than 12 years old. 

Order good, and manners very pleasing in both schools. 

The instruction is souxid and practical. All the girls read, most of 
them very well. Both girls and boys write unusually well, considering 
the circumstances of the school. Arithmetic is well advanced; the 
religious instruction is extremely good. 

Both teachers deserve great praise. 

Keysoe^ 30tb January. — 31 boys and 22 girls. A good village school, 
conducted by a mistress, in five classes. Two boys 8, one girl above 11 
years old. In the fourth class, 1 1 are between 3 and 4 years. 

Order satisfactory. Reading is taught with ease and success, especially 
in the lower classes. Writing on slates tolerably good. Ciphering 
requires more care. Catechetical teaching, including scriptural know- 
ledge, has not received sufficient attention in the upper part of the school. 

JRiseley^ 29th January. — 34 boys, 9 girls. Good school- building, and 
well situate. Arranged with desks against the wall. Well warmed and 
airy. Sufficient apparatus. 

Boys behaved very well. Five read very well; 16 read New 
Testament. Spelling is decent ; geography w4l taught to a few boys. 
History of England and grammar have been attempted. 

The master trained at Northampton ; a well-informed man, and 
probably a good teacher. 

N.B. Owing to the absence of the clergyman, my visit was not 

N 
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expected ; the attendance was very thin, and the examination insufficient 
to do full justice to the master. Of the girls' school, I could learn very 
little. It is stated that the parents are indifferent to the children's 
instruction, and encourage them in irregularity of attendance* 10 boys 
are private pupils, paying from 5#« to 10«. quarterly. 

Stotfbld, 18th Fehruary. — Girls and infants, 59 present. 80 total. 
Instructed ift a large, very handsome school-building, by mistress, partly 
on the infant-school system. 6 girls are above 12, but had received no 
instruction previous to the opening of the school in 1844. Two-tbirds 
of the other children ai« between 5 and 9 years, the remainder under 5. 
It is difficult to conduct such a school upon an efficient system. 

The order is very imperfect. 

Reading is taught with some success; catechism and hymns are 
repeated; in all other points the children have made but very little 
progress. 

Mistress was but seven weeks at Westminster; she stands in need of 
more training. 

Turvey^ 28th January. — ^52 boys. Arranged in two classei, taugbf 
almost entirely by master. 

Reading improved ; two-thirds read New Testament ; not very dis* 
tinctly. Writing good ; 26 in books ; from dictation much improved ; 
good spelling. Geography wdl-taughtj grammar begun. Arithmetic 
has been neglected. Religious instruction very satisfactory ; all learn 
prayers and hymns. 

The master has paid attention to suggestion, and improved bis school. 

40 infsints. This school would be much improved by an organizing 
master. The room is handsome, and might be well urranged. Childroi 
lively, and evidently fond of school. 

No girls' school can be kept up here; from 7 years old all are em- 
ployed in lace-making. 

WesUmng^ 7th February. See Minutesi 1844, p. 173. — 40 boys, 
13 girls. Boys taught by master, who receives instructiom from the 
vicar ; five bc^s above 12 years. The girls* school will be placed upcwi 
a different footing. This school is intended to educate the children in 
four parishes. 

The instruction is remarkably good ; 19 read History of England with 
fluency ; arithmetic is well taught to Practice. The writing on paper, 
and from dictation, is excellent, and the answers on dl religious subjects 
showed intelligence and familiarity with Holy Scriptures. 

There is great difficulty in raising funds to maintain the school. 



CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 



Barton^ 10th March.—- 54 boys and girls. 94 total. Conducted by 
master, minress, and four monitors, in six claaaes. Agea from 3 to 18. 
The school has been two years at work. 

The children read very accurately ; repeat catechism distinctly; seven 
can write it from memory vtfy welL A large proportion of the Achool 
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write neatjy on tlateftr The httmetion is to6 meehaniMl, but great and 
oenstaat pain» muai hMt been beeH^wed vpon tlie eelUK)!. 

JBotHsham, 11th March. — Boys, 50 ; girls, 97. Two good schools, 
efficiently conducted by master and mistress, under superintendence Qf 
clergyman. 

Camhridge. — ^There are now hi the town of Cambridge and the 
adjoining village of Barnwell two schools for boys, three for girls, and 
three for infants, which are under inspection. There is also one other 
large school fbr boys. An account was given last year of si:^ of these 
schools. The new schools are extremely well built apd arrsnged^ and 
conducted very efficiently by a master and mistress, under the superir- 
tendence of the Rev. C. Perry. A complete account of the instructioo, 
ftc, will be given next year. The partial examination on thq 3ri of 
December was very satisfactory. 

Conington^ 26th February. — 14 boys, 16 girls between 4 and 13 
years old. Average attendanca in winter 3^9 in summer 21. C onducted 
by mistress, who is kind to the children and attentive to her dr.ly. They 
read very fairly, write tolerably, have little idea of numbers. More 
questioning required on religious subjects. 

Orer, 25th February.-^lOO boys and girls. Sehool-'buitding handsome 
and well arranged. 

A remarkable effect has been produced upon the demeanour of the 
children, considering that the school has been established but two years. 

Reading is taught in good time and with success. Penmanship 
unusually good ; writing on slates fi^r. Ciphering backward. Geography 
well taught. Chanting and musiQ very good. Scriptural knowledge 
very satisfactory. 

Methods of the Chic^iester school, in which both master and mistress 
were trained. They are persons of superioi? maiiiie]:s, intdUgent and 
zealous. 

Swaffham Bvlhechj 11th March. — 98 boys and firls. Attendance 
varies, accor<ling to season, from 93 to 100. Age from 4^- to 14* 
Instructed by master in one room,i iivith mistress for |ieedlewQir]& 

Discipline requires ^lore attention* Instruction is not advanced in 
the lower classes. Penmanship is good ; sU^e, spellings &c., very 
decent. Arithmetic well taught ; some boys advanced to Practice* one 
to Fractions. 

The master js tespectable and intelligent, but not sufficiently trained^ 

The form of the room is inconvenient ; the site hardly admits a better 
arrangement. 

Sioaveseyy 24th February. — Girls, 40 present. Boys, 52- The 
attendance irregular ; of 75 girls on the books, about 20 attend in 
September and 40 in December. Of 86 boys, 50 is the average attend- 
ance. In both schools the ages vary from 3 to 4 to 14 years. The two 
schools are conducted by a master and mistress in well-arranged rooms,, 
separated by partition, fitted up with parallel desks on a giraduated stage ; 
well supplied with black boards, &c. Dimensions, 6§ x 19 x 11 ft, to 
wall plate, with open roof. 

Both schools a|^ar to be ia g^od order. The instruction is verv 
good under the circumstance*) I^Mingt writing, and spelling are well 

n2 
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taught* Arithmetic not so good. The boys have made aome progress in 
geography and grammar. Intelligent and satisfactory answers on 
Scriptural subjects. 

Master industrious, rather deficient in system. Mistress is a very 
good teacher, and gives an excellent tone to the school. 

Tofi with Caldecate^ 10th March. — 54 boys and girls present, 78 on 
the books. Conducted by mistress in four classes* Five are between 1 1 
and 13; others from 4 to 11 years. 

The school is in very good coder, and well managed. More than half 
the school can read in books, from easy narratives to Mrs. Trimmer's 
Abridgment. They repeat the catechism accurately, and understand it. 
Write on slates, and are fairly advanced in ciphering. The mistress has 
shown considerable ability and industry in the management and instruc- 
tion of the children. 

The school- room is much too small and not well ventilated. 



ESSEX. 

Arkesden^ 3rd December. — ^New school; 51 girls, 5 boys. A Imtid- 
Bome, commodious, and well-situate building, with apartments for mis'- 
tress. Cost 315/. Income about 40/. 

Four classes ; mistress and monitors. The instruction is very good 
in all elementary, and especially in religious, subjects. The mistress 
possesses thorough control over the children, is intelligent, and zealous. 

Barktngside^ 24th October.— 44 boys, 53 girls. Same teachers. 
Boys all under 10 years old. The master has taken great pains, and 
succeeded in elementary subjects. The girls are well instructed by a 
mistress trained at Whitelands. 

BiUericayy 15th October. — 63 boys, 74 girls. 'Same master and 
mistress. Boys, five classes, all under 11 years old. In good order; 
elementary subjects extremely well taught ; remarkably good religious 
instruction. The girls' school is in fair order. 

A house for teachers much wanted. Ventilation defective^ Grant 
for apparatus recommended. 

Brenttoood, 9th October.— 118 boys, 42 girls present. Same master 
and arrangements. An excellent boys' school, both for discipline and 
instruction. The average age of the boys is lower than last year. The 
girls are young, and the instruction is not satisfactory. 

Brightlingsea^ 4 th November. — 1 8 children present* Qn my former 
visit I found two schools ; the boys' school is now closed^ and the mistress 
uses the school-room as an apartment. The instruction of the 18 
children in the girls' school is utterly inefficient. None can read easy 
sentences without mistakes, or answer simple questions on the commonest 
subjects. 

Population of Brightlingsea, 2055. See Clergy List. 

Buret, 3rd November. — 80 boys, 41 girls, 91 infants Boys and 
girls under the same master and mistres8.t The manners and appearance 
of children much improved, Reading mose distinct and correct than 
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itist year. CVynsiderable progress in writing on paper and slates. Still 
deBcient in general information and intelligent answering:. 

The in£uit school, built last year, is very neat and well arranged ; it 
J8 well conducted by a young mistress. 

The expenditure of these achoola exceeds the income by about 30/.^ 
although the salaries of the three teachers and of the monitors altogether 
tmount only to 50/. 

Childerditeh^ 16th October.— A very handsome and well*arranged 
school-house. 30 children, from 3 to 12 years old. The order very 
good, and the instruction in all sul^ects is remarkably efficient. I know 
no school in which so much has been effected in so short a time. The 
mistress teaches under the very active superintendence of the rector's 
lady. • 

Clavering^ 3rd December. — New school : 42 girls ; no boys. Two 
school-rooms, each 25 X 16 x 15 feet. A plain, neat building, but 
with no yard or outlet. Cost 310/. The school is in excellent order, and 
the mistress has taken very great and successful, pains to instruct the girls 
in all elementary subjects, excepting perhaps ciphering. 

CoggleshaU^ 7th October. — 52 boys, 94 girls and infants. Two laige 
school-rooms. 

Boys : master, with monitors. In tolerably good order. Limited 
instruction, excepting in religious subjects. Boys attend church twice on 
Wednesday and Fridap, also on saints' day. 

Girls and infants : school has suffered from change of teachers. 

These schools are very small for the population. 

Colchester^ 8th October. — Girls, 73; infants 120; attached to Sti 
Peter's church. Same teachers as last year. The mistress has taken 
pains, and somewhat improved the girls' school. The infant school is 
well conducted by master and young woman . Good simultaneous teaching. 

Cold Norton^ 13th October. — 35 children present. Same mistress; 
a neat village school, in good order, receiving simple but useful instruc- 
tion. Theboysunder8yearsold,tiie girls under 13. Average attendance 
40, from a population of 240. 

£^/m Jon, 12th March. — 35 boys, 38 girls. Separate schools con-* 
ducted by master and mistress. A very handsome and well-arranged 
building, fitted up with parallel desks, well supplied with apparatus. 

The school has been at work but three months. The children appear 
to be advancing. Some between 5 and 6 have learned to read, repeat 
Multiplication Table, &c., to 6 x 6 since the school was opened. Cate- 
chism seems to be well taught. 

Earles Colne^ 27th October. — 105 chMren. Same mistress. This 
handsome, commodious, and admirably codiPbted school was built and is 
maintained entirely by Mrs. Gee. The mistress, with one assistant, 
conducts the instruction on a mixed system of simultaneous and indi-. 
vidual teaching, without .the aid of monitors. The results of this innovation 
are exceedingly satisfactory. The children learn to read in good time, 
and are well advanced in all subjects, especially in the knowledge of 
Holy Scripture. 

Great Mapksteadj 8th' November. — This school is conducted on 
exactly the same principles, with equally satisfactory results, as that 
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already described at Sim:U Coke, tQgf)th«r with % BmnU school at Grimstead. 
They are both maiutained by Mra. Qwt, , 

Oreai Warh^j 16tk October. *-r 43 bAp and girla pretsnt. Same 
mistress. School in excellent orders inttruction couduetod with oare, 
but very iimited ; rdigious teaching qaile aatisfaetory^ 

HahiiMd^ 22nd October.— 29 boys, d5 gtrls. Site, quattet of an acre. 
Handsome building, near the new church. School room, 50 x 22 X 18j^ 
leet; clais^room, ibf x 13{ x IS^ feet. Pamllel desks; room hand- 
some, but noisy and rather dark. 

The progress of the school is not tiBry Satisfactory $ it began with 41 
children in February. 

The inrtroctton will probably be efficient ; a good commencement has 
been made in most subjects. 

The expenses of thia schod are far greater than the income. 

Ha0dd Broad Od(^.— 32 boys, 56 girls, between *l and 13 years. 
Oiris remain about one year later ib schosL Separate schools conducted 
by master and mistreni. Rooms large and convenient, forms'ly the 
Townhall. 

Very strict discipline in both sjchoolsi Readiag not well advanced in 
boys* school. Girls read very decently. Ciphering defective in both 
schools. Spelling not good. The aainds of the children generally seem 
to be in a dormant state. 

The master is a respectable man, who has not been lotig in the schooL 
The mistress seems to be diligent, honest, and respectable. 

High Beech, 14 th March»*-^29 boys and girls betwe^4and 15 years 
old. C(mducted by mistress sent for a time from National Society. School* 
room well supplied with apparatus. 

The instruction is very good m this school, but has somewhat suffered 
owing to frequent chances of teachers. They read History of England, 
write well on paper ana slates, work higher rules in arithmetic, and re- 
ceive good religious instruction. 

Button^ I4th October. — 36 boys, 36 girls present, A good school, 
improving under the same master and mistress. Manners and appear- 
ance of children very pleasing. Reading well taught ; writing very fair ; 
ciphering imperfect ; religious teaching practical and satisfactory. 

Little HaUingburyt 13th March. — Total ?&» 63 pieiient, boys and 
girls, from 3 to 12 years old* Two boys above 10. Conducted by 
mistress, with young assistant ; in nine classes. 
. Twenty-six read New Testament. Repeat, hynms, prophecies and 
texts. Spell very well. Cipher decently, Wrjtp well on paper, fairly 
on slates. Beginning at fourvears^ children learn to read easy sentences 
in one year, the Bible in th^ years^ 

Methods partlv for an infemt school, a good system. 

The mistress is a very respectablci well-educated, and conscientious 
woman. Children are intelligent, and attached to the mistress. 

Sihk Hedingham^ 29th October. — 76 boys, 47 girls. Same teachers, 
master and mistress. Order much improved. Reading is well taught 
in both Bchools ; writing still better, on paper and from dictation. Cipher- 
ing-books very neat. Religious teaching sound and practical. The 
i«gistration is extremely good. 
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Tlsntifr^, 5th N'oYember.-<-*52 boytandg^rls. Same mittreas. Order 
impro?ed. instruction moderately good. 

Weihersfieldy 30th October.--~43 boye, 60 girls. Same teaebers. 
Boys : in tolerably good order. The instruction in all subjects is 
insufficient. The instruction of girls is extremely deficient in all poinu. 

Wiekes, 5th November. — 4*J children. A neat, well-arranged build- 
ing. Cost 260/. Children taught in four classes, by mistress, with 
monitors. The order is remarkably good, and very satisfactory progress 
has been made in all the usual subjects. 

The funds for building and maintaining this school have been raised 
by the great exertions of the clergyman. 

Witham^ 6th October. — ^Three schools ; a handsome, well-arranged 
building, with good playground. The master is about to leave the boys' 
school. The girls in good order, with limited instruction. The infant 
schoolmistress appointed in October. Report upon schools will be of 
more importaoee next year. 



HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 



AibotU Miptan^ 12th February. Boys and girls 30, between 5 and 
12 years. Conducted by mistress, JJisciplina unusually good. 

Young children learn to read easy sentences in 5 or 10 months ; the 
elder children do not read proportion ably well. The pronunciation of the 
children is defective. Arithmetic is fairly taught ; writing on slates 
requires more attention ; the religious instruction is good ; hymns, texts, 
&c., well learned. 

Mistress a respectable woman who has done her work conscientiously, 
and with a fair degree of success. 

Alconbury^ 11th February. — 58 boys, 48 girls and infants. Conducted 
in two rooms by mistress with assistant. Neat and commodious school- 
rooms. Seven at the girls are 13 years old. All the boys under 11. 

Appear to be in extremely good order. The instruction is very good. 
The younger children are taught with success upon the infant-school 
System, learning to read in less time than usual. The reading and re- 
ligious instruction both very satisfactory. 

Brouffhion.^Boys 21, girls 39- Conducted in one room, in five 
classes, by master and his wife. Two boys and five girls above 12, the 
others between 6 and 12. A handsome well-arranged school-room. 

Discipline apparently very good. The fifth amd fourth classes are well 
instructed in elementary subjects. The children of the third class, who 
have been about one year in school, read easy parts of the Bible with 
fluency, repeat the catechism, and have learned to write. 47 write on 
slates, 34 on paper, both remarkably well. I consider this school to be 
one of the best which have come under my observation in the agricultural 
districts. The articulation of the children, however, requires attention, 
and there shiMild be more questioning in arithmetic. A few maps also 
^re wanted. 

The master is an eper^etic, well-informed, and able teacher. 
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Comngion^ 3rd MaTch.— 35 children (owing to a heat y fall of snow, 
19 only present) ; inBtructed by a mistresB in a neat and well-built schooL 
The children read very well, write decently, work sums to Multiplication , 
and receive good practical instruction in rdigious subjects. The mistress 
has taken great pains. 

Farcet^ 3rd March. — 11 boys, 3 of whom pay for their instruction. 
An endowed school, 25/., with house and large garden. School-room 
16X9X7 feet. There is no appearance of discipline ; books and room 
in great disorder. Four boys read the Bible rapidly and incorrectly, 
have little or no knowledge of scriptural history, nor do they understand 
what they read. Two have writing books, one very dirty, both full of 
mistakes. The copies set by the master have these words ^ maninge,* 
* accommendations.' Writing on slates equally bad ; no progress has been 
made in ciphering. The master has had no training. The population 
of Farcet with Stan ground amounts to 1300. 

Great Stukely^ 5th March. — 26 girls, 16 boys, between 5 and 12 
years. School has been onen but eight weeks. Conducted in three 
classes by mistress. Several children came from a good school in the 
neighbourhood. 22 read very decently, 5 knew Multiplication Table, 11 
write on slates, 9 on paper ; some have great knowledge of Scripture. 
The mistress is likely to succeed in the management and instruction of 
children. 

This school and that at King's Ripton were visited at the request of 
the clergyman. He has incurred heavy expenses in establishing them, 
and will find great difficulty in keeping them open. The buildings 
are good and handsome. 

King^s Ripton^ 21st February.— 37 children between 2 and 12 years 
old. The school opened in December, 1844. Conducted by mistress 
in four classes. The village is exceedingly poor, with a population of 
230. The children have received but little instruction ; 4 can write 
their names, 14 read easy narratives. The report of next year will give 
an account of the working of the school. 

Old Weston^ 20th February. — 28 boys and girls, 40 infants. In- 
structed by mistress. Four girls between 12 and 14. The others ranged 
from 2 to 1 1 years. 

The discipline appears to be good. The infants do not learn much, 
but are not neglected. 

The instuction is limited to elementary subjects in the two upper 
classes. Ciphering, spelling, and writing are very imperfect. Due 
attention has been paid to religious instruction. 

The young mistress takes pains, and seems not to be deficient in 
ability, but without an assistant it seems unlikely that she can instruct 
infants and elder children in the same room. 

Sawiryy 11th Febiiiary.— 40 boys, 46 girls. Conducted by same 
roaster and mistress. The girls' school is not in a satisfactory state of 
improvement. On 28th February I attended, but was unable to examine 
the boys' school. ♦ 

St. Neot'sj 14th and 19th February. — 48 girls, 87 infants. Instructed 
1 two handsome and convenient rooms respectively by a mistress. Four 
iris are 13 years old* 
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The manneiB of the girls are very pleasing, and the school is in ex- 
cellent order. 

All read the New Testament with more or less ease. Penmanship is 
neat ; 20 copy-books ; writing on slates requires more attention. 
Ciphering imperfect^ Religious instruction is very satisfactory. The 
monitors are improved since last year. The instruction may he 
extended with great benefit to the school. There is a deficiency of 
apparatus. 

The infant school is conducted in a very efficient manner by an intel- 
ligent and able mistress. The children are older than usual in infant 
schools, 30 between 7 and 9. A handsome room, with gallery well 
lighted and ventilated. 

Thirty read New Testament with ease ; write well on paper and slates ; 
work compound rules in arithmetic. The instruction in natural history, 
general subjects of information, is good. A competent knowledge of 
the Scriptures, and sound practical religious teaching. 

With more apparatus, an assistant teacher, and some modification 
of arrangements, &c., this might be made a model school for the neigh- 
bourhood. 

There is an endowed boys' school in the town. 

Steeple Gidding^ 27th February. — 17 girls, 12 boys, between 5 and 
1 1 years, instructed by mistress in a well-built and pretty school-house, 
dimensions 18 X 12 x 9 feet. They appear to be in excellent order ; 
read the Bible with ease, but with a singular accent, and receive ex- 
cellent instruction in religious subjects from a clergyman. 9 write on 
paper, 12 can write name on slates. Spelling and arithmetic require 
more attention. The mistress, a respectable dame, who has taken great 
pains. 

Uj^ouj 5th March. — 54 boys and girls between 5 and 12 years. 
Conducted on national system in three classes by mistress from Home 
and Colonial School. The children behave well, are interested in their 
work ; read well (30 New Testament) ; write fairly ; are deficient in 
arithmetic, and have sound religious instruction. This school is sup- 
ported by J. M. Heathcote, Esq., Conington Castle. 

Warboys^ 10th and 21st February. — Three schools, 38 boys, 36 girls, 
and 40 infants. The school is under the exclusive control of the rector 
who defrays the expenses ; it is conducted by a master, his wife, and by 
an infant school-mistress. 

The instruction in the boys' school is moderately good — a fair pro- 
portion of readers. 14 write on paper. Both penmanship and writing 
on slates, including spelling, require far more attention. Arithmetic to 
Addition of Money. Numeration imperfect. The religious instruction 
appears to be good. The girls' school is in a tolerable state of efficiency. 
The young infant school-mistress seems to be well trained, and likely to 
succeed in the management of children. Her father is master of a large 
infant school at Cambridge. 

At the request of the rector, several suggestions were made to the 
teachers ; but this is a case in which the visit of an organizing master 
would seem to be requisite. 

Wistow^ 10th and 21st February.— 37 boys, 43 girls. The average 
attendance, in summer, 40 ; in winter, 75. Ail the children above 8 yein 
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are in the fields from March to October^ Conducted by mastw and 
mistress in one room, but in separate classes. Girls from 6 to 11 years ; 
boys under 10 years, excepting one who is above 12. 

Girls : reading taught fairly ; 32 read New Testament. Oatechiam 
repeated by all, not distinctly. Religious instructiqp good and practical. 
Writing on slatea begun. 

Boys : read very imperfectly ; 3 or 4 with some ease, but little intelli- 
gence ; are altogether very backward. 

This school requires a change of teachers or of system : great pains 
have been taken by the rector^ who bears the chief part of the expense, 

Woodhursty 13th February. — 27 boys, 23 girls. Conducted by 
mistress trained at Home and Colonial Establishment. With the excep- 
tion of four monitors, all are between three and eight years. Children in 
good order, behave well. 

Learn to read the New Testament pretty well in one year, entering at 
six years old ; 9 write in books without lines ; ciphering only taught to 
those who pay 2d, a-week, and to them imperfectly. Mistress teaches 
upon the infant-school system, is intelligent and takes pains. The slate 
roof not in thorough repair. Stove not in good order. A cottage for 
the mistress is in contemplation. 



NORFOLK. 

Bamham Broome^ 8th July. — 33 boys, 34 girls. Handsome well- 
arranged school ; well situated ; good playground ; abundant apparatus. 
School kept in good order and efficiency, by constant superintendence 
of l^e Hon. Mrs* A. Wodehouse^ The late master, who nedected 
Uie children, has been replaced by a young man from the Home and 
Colonial Society. The instruction is good, especially in rdiginua 
subjects. 

Bergkapion, 7th August. — 136 boys and girls. 

A very handsome, spacious, well-arranged school-house, with gallery 
for 60, and parallel desks; dimensions 60x20x18 feet, with recess 
12k 11 X 18 feet; apartments for a &mily ; teacher lives in the rector'a 
house. Conducted, under a£tive superintendence of clergymazi, by a 
well-trained and very skilful mistress ; manners of children pleasing, 
cheerful, and attentive. Secular instruction includes geography, History of 
England, miscellaneous reading-books, of which good use is made ; 25 
write on paper. Satisfactory progress in most subjects ; the religiouB 
instruction peculiarly effective, extensive^ and practical. 

Blakeney, 17th July.— Invited inspection. 82 boys, 60 girls present ; 
40 infants. In separate schools. School buildings handsome, com- 
modious, weU situate ; erected at the expense of Lord Calthorpe. 

Boys between 7 and 14, about two years older than in good London 
schools ; six classes, taught by master. Discipline good, capable of 
improvement. Large proportion of good readers. Spelling very fair. 
Writing from dictation good. Penmanship beautiful ; 40 good copy- 
books. Ciphering to Praciioe very good in upper classes. Religious 
instnictioD quite satis&ctory. 
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Girls not in so efllcieflt a 4tate» want order and tystematio initruotion 
Infante not examined. 

BrisJey, 2nd July.— Hahdeome new school, not exatnlned. It appears 
to be a good and well-conducted school. 

Briston, 16th July .—-98 boys and girls. A district school for Briston, 
MiltcHd ConstaUe* and iThuming. Governed by trustees. Coinducted 
by master and mistress, in four classes, on National system. Good 
supply of apparatus, desks not convenient. 

Children in moderately good order. Not much progress yet made in 
teaching; 1*7 learning to read, 2l beginning io read, 15 read decently, 
33 New Testament. Fair penman^p ; little ciphering ; catechism 
taught with care. 

Master trained at Norwich. 

Chedgrave^ 6th August. — 55 children, from 4 to 11 years old ; in- 
structed by young woman, well trained at Norwich, and by her mother. 
Satisfactory progress, especially in religious knowledge. 

Denton^ 18th August — 58 boys and girls ; average attendance ; 90 
present, including Sunday-school teachers. Handsome school-house, 
well situate. A valuable school, carefully superintended. Absences 
very numerous in summer. Instruction satisfactory. Writing on slates 
improved. Sound religious instruction. 

Downham Market^ 23rd June.-^Two lofty handsome rooms, excellent 
situation. 

Discipline requires more care and firmness. Instruction insufficient 
in both schools ; reading not good ; writing on slates improved, 3 write 
good abstracts. Penknansbip not good nor careful; ciphering imperfect; 
geography lately inttoduced ; due attention paid to religious teaching. 

The sabscribers appear to take great interest in the school ; biit the 
^nds are very loW) and, owing to various causies, the school has been 
thinly ^tended. 

Earl Prdmingham, 30th July. — 36 boys, 36 gitls. District school 
for five parishes, with population 1300. Total income 38/., 25/. sub- 
scriptifms. Bad brick flooring. 

(>ne sehobl, conducted by master and mistress. Improved order. 
Reading (Third Boak) improved* ciphering to Proportion ; jgood and 
im^^roved spelling, dictation, kt. ; fcligious teadiing good. Greiat pains 
have been taken by master and the curate. 

^ast Dereham^ 7th and Uth July.— 100 boys, 80 girls. Handsome 
building, conveniently situated, moclerately well arranged. Two schools, 
conducted by master and mistress. Order improved in both schools. 
Boys are good arithmeticians ; write good abstracts, and are intellgent. 
Girls have made remarkable progress in writing from dictation, and 
abstracts ; are improved in cipheringiand answer intelligently, and with 
propriety on religious subjects, flftellent needlework. Want easy 
secular reading books. 

JEast Winch, 27th June. — 52 children of both sexes. A- neat well- 
arranged building near the parsonage and church. Same mistress : good 
order ; good reading ; fair spelling ; exceU^Dt religious instruction ; large 
portions of Sctiptur^ k|rned by heart, 
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Gorlesion^ Ist December.— Boys 86, girls *J0, infants 50. Three 
handsome, ^ell arranged rooms ; superintended by committee. 

Boys : six classes. Master with monitor. Boys cheerful ; in tolerable 
order. Read fairly. (47 a large proportion.) Arithmetic well taught 
to Practice and Fractions. Writing neat and good. Geography and 
grammar. Religious instruction sound and practical. 

Girls: four classes. Mistress and monitor. 15 girls between 12 and 
14 years. Manner pleasing, good order. Reading is well taught. Writing 
moderate. 12 good attempts at abstract. Ciphering imperfect. Excel- 
lent religious instruction, practical and extensive. 

Mistress zealous and intelligent. 
• Infants : not in a satisfactory condition. 

Holme with Huncton, 30th June. — 80 boys and girls. Handsome 
and well situated building. Children behave well, quiet and attentive. 
Penmanship good ; reading and spelling improved. 

Instruction too mechanical. The master labours under distressing 
infirmities. School carefully superintended by the rector. 

ffoUj 18th July.— 49 boys, 67 girls. Two good rooms, handsome 
school-house, well situated. Master and mistress lately appointed. Dis- 
cipline not perfect. Number of readers increased ; spelling improved ; 
ciphering requires attention •, penmanship may be improved ; good in- 
struction in Scripture, catechism, &c., in the highest and youngest 
classes. Master deficient in system, has educated his own children 
very well. 

Marhamy 25th June.— No change. Neat and convenient building, 
well situated. The order not satisfactory. Little progress in elementary 
subjects. Master a respectable well-informed man. 

Momingthorpe with Tritton^ 4th August. — 61 children present ; a good 
school-room ; parallel desks ; conducted by mistress ; writing on paper 
and slates much improved ; ciphering better taught ; reading good, distinct, 
and intelligent in easy books ; unusually good religious instruction ; order 
may be improved. 

Norwich. — District school for four parishes. 115 boys. Large girW 
school not examined. School situate in a narrow court ; boys' school- 
room, long, narrow, well lighted, tolerably neat, with little apparatus, and 
deficient supply of books. Conducted by master and monitor, in five 
classes. Boys very young, 3 above 12. Attendance rather good, 102 
present. Discipline improved, but too much noise. The elder boys, who 
have been about four years, in school, read, write, and spell very well. 
Cannot write abstracts. Arithmetic to Rule of Three, very fair ; no mental 
arithmetic. The second class getting on fairly, the younger children 
imperfectly taught. 

The master, a respectable and diligent man, is in need of an assistant 
teacher, good apparatus, books, u^ some change of method. 

Expenses of the two school^^out 160/., leaving a debt of 2Ql. to 
treasurer. Funds raised with great diflBculty. The property not secured 
to trustees. 

Norwich^ St. Augustin^s Gate^ 21st and 22nd July.— 80 boys, 60 
girls, 140 infants. Built and maintained by W; Geary, Esq. See 
Minutes for 1844. The boys are well instructed in usual subjects by an 
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able and intelligent teacher. The girla are considerably improved since 
last year. Writing on paper introduced. From dictation now satis- 
factory ; written abstracts kept, to be compared with next year's work. 
Good infant school. 

This school is regularly visited by a committee of ladies. The esta- 
blishment is not attached to the parish church, and is much in need of 
clerical superintendence. 

Pockthorpe in suburbs of Norwich^ 25th July.^^4 boys, 40 girls. 
Population of district 1400. School handsome, well lighted, warmed, 
and aired. Children very young, nearly all under 10 years, instructed 
in one room, but in separate classes, by a young man, and younger mistress. 
Children behaved very well during examination. Elder children have 
acquired some useful religious knowledge, learned to read, made fair 
progress in ciphering, not much in other subjects. 

Master's salary very small ; has received little training ; with due care 
he may become a good teacher. 

Bockland^ 6th August. — 24 boys, 33 girls ; boys under 11, girls under 
14 years old. Mistress receives 8/. per annumi keieps the school in order, 
teaches the children to read well, cipher decently, write and spell well on 
slates, and to know the Scriptures, tf .which they can repeat large portions, 

Salthouse, 24th July. — 88 children present, from 4 to 13 years old. 
Population 644, in which 120 children are between 4 and 13 years, girls, 
and 4 and 11 years, boys. 

A handsome and very well-arranged school, conducted by mistress, in 
classes seated at parallel desks. Tolerably good order ; the instruction 
appears to be satisfactory, but much progress could not be expected in the 
short time since the opening of the school. 

Southery^ 24ith June. — Boys, girls, and infants. School well built 
and arranged. Conducted at this time in a slovenly inefficient manner 
by master, engaged in the incongruous occupations of butcher, innkeeper, 
and village schoolmaster ; another teacher has since been appointed. 

Terrington St. Clements^ 26th June. — 82 boys, 82 girls. The girls' 
school is an addition to the original building, and is alone liable to in- 
spection. The boys will be inspected by invitation. The room is tolerably 
convenient. Girls much older than usual, a large proportion between 12 
and 16. In good order. Instruction elementary ; not very efficient, but 
improving. Mistress young, but well trained ; will probably have a good 
school, for which there are excellent materials. 

Thorpe^ 29th July. — Infants : boys and girls, 81. A neat building, 
with apartment for teacher. 

Children from 2 to 13, instructed by a young woman trained at Norwich ; 
order pretty good ; 21 children are fairly advanced in elementary subjects, 
writing, spelliog, &c. ; middle division, between 5 and 8 years old, sa- 
tisfactory ; system for infants imperfect. 

Another school-room is required, and an assistant teacher ; larger 
subscriptions ; library for teachers. 

Watton^ 10th July.'— The master has taleen great pains, and the school 
is much improved. 

West Walton^ 26th June.— A very handsome well-arranged schajl, 
with parallel desks, conducted by mistress under superintendence o 
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ckrgymaTi, who gaTe the site, a portion of glebe neat the reetory, and 
bears nearly all the expense. Children well trained in singing and 
bodily exercise. Good progress has been made in reading, fair in writiDg, 
unusually good in music. Well-arranged system of BiUical bstructioa. 

WiggenhaU, St Mary Magdalen^ 25th June, 11 boys, 21 girls. 
Handsome building, well placed; oonveniently arranged; two good 
school-rooms, and apartments for teachers. 1 nave visited the school 
twice, but have not been met by trustees. 

The indifierence of the farmers, and the iBrequent change of teachera^ 
may partly account for the thin attendance of the diildren, and general 
inefficiency of the sohool. 

Worstead^ 1st August. — Built 1845 ; a handsome school| well situate, 
extremely well arranged. 

90 boys, 70 girls, from population of 850 ; many between 12 and 13 
years old, whose parents are in easy circutnstances. School-room with 
partition, does not diminish noise ; each room furnished with parallel 
desks. 

The school opened in April; none previously existing; order already 
good, and likely to improve. Penmanship well taught. In all subjects 
sufficient has been done to justify. Ihe expectation that this Will be tf 
thoroughly efficient schooL Master trained at Norwioh* 

Yarmouth^ 2nd December.'^Two charity schools, endowed, and 
managed by committees. 

1. In the market-place. 50 girls and 100 boys* 

Boys t good school room 32 X 28 X 12 feet. Stone flooring. Mastei* 
and four monitors. Lancasterian arrangement of desks. Boys very 
quiet and obedient. The instruction is limited to relisrious and elementary 
subjects* Due pains have been taken ; more liveliness and % greater 
variety of information will make this an efficient school. 

Girls : very neat, and in excellent order. Bead with ease in the Bible. 
Writing and ciphering imperfect. Satisfactory religious instruction. 

2. Large schools, called the Hospital Schools* 165 boy«, 60 girls ; 
governed by trustees. Visited by the clergy. 

Boys : master and 16 monitors. Mixed system, national and sessional. 
A very hasty examination of this and the girls* school convinced me that^ 
with additional teachers and more apparatus, both may become efficient 
and valuable institutions. 

Yaxkaniy 1st July.— 43 boys, 34 girls ; 18 from other parishes^ 
leaving 64 from population of 450, A good building, Master and 
mistress keep school in good order. Large proportion of readers, 43 read 
the New Testament. Writing neat and good ; spelling fair ; ciphering 
not sufficient. Sound religious teaching, 
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SUFFOLK. 

Brandon^ 19th June. — 124 boys and girls. Two tchool-roomB ; but, 
owing to illness of the mistress^ all the children are instructed by master. 
The attendance very bad, 67 present; instruction elementary > and not 
efficient ; the younger children are backward in readine ; the elder read 
and spell imperfectly, do not cipher well, and have made little progress 
in any subject. 

The arrangements of the school-building are yery defective. 

Bungay y 19th August. — 84 boys, 51 girls, 80 infants : four school- 
rooms, in a handsome building, with large yard, open and dry site ; brick 
flooring bad in two rooms ; arrangement may be much improved. 

Boys : average age in first class 8 years 3 months, from 6 to 14 years 
old; extremely irregular in attendance, 13 in first class of 30 having 
been absent from 50 to 120 days m six months, the other classes about the 
same proportion. The parents are very poor, and take them away for 
the most trifling employment, such as picking up dung. 

The school has been efficiently conducted by the late and present 
master; good order; reading correct and easy, with provincial ac- 
cent; penmanship requires care; good dictation and abstracts on 
slates; ciphering to Proportion and Practice, well taught, mental ditto; 
grammar imperrect ; geography well taught ; answers on catechism and 
Scripture intelligent and satisfactory. Master trained at Westminster ; 
young, active, and well informed. 

Girls: attendance equally irregular; good order; instruction not 
sufficient ; reading backward, spelling ditto, but improved ; penmanship 
neat; practical and sound religious teachingt but not enough knowledge 
of Scripture. 

Registration in both these schools perfect} the name, age, time in 
school, attendance, and absence of every child was drawn out, and guided 
me in examining the school. 

Infant school well conducted ; first class, from 5^ to 7 years old, 
superior to first class of girls in reading, spelling, and intelligence, A 
grant of apparatus recommended. 

Bury St, Edmund's^ 18th June.— 168 boys, 103 girls. Large infant 
school, not examined. Separate buildings, in different quarters. Schools 
governed by a general committee. 

Boys : a large room of irregular form, which, with some changes of 
arrangement and more apparatus, may be made convenient. Seven 
classes, between 6 and 12 yean old : first class, averaging three years in 
school, instructed by master and monitors on national system; good 
order. Reading better in lower than upper classes, comparatively; 
spelling not gomi; intelligent abstracts; eiphering elementary; geo<» 
graphy very fair ; sound religioiis teaching, but too dry. 

A papil teacher, more apparatus, and livelier methods, might raise this 
school to a very satisfactory condition. 

Qirls : a handsome, well situate building, and conveniently arranged. 
Girls b€rt;ween 6 and 13 years old, clothed on Sundays ; five classes ; 
mistfess and lassistaBt. 

Excellent order; quiet and pleasing manners. The instruction is 
very iBiperfeot, but is e^ently improving under the present mistress. 
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Two mornings and all the'afternoons arc devoted t# needlework, more 
than a fair proportion of time. Reading-books, apparatus, and sorac 
changes of method are required. 

The infant school, which I visited, but did not examine, appears to be 
extremely well conducted. At Bury there are large endowed schools 
for hoys of all classes, conducted, as I am informed, upon a good 
system. 

Carhton Colville^ 15th August. — 73 boys and girls, 50 present. A 
handsome, well-situate school. Girls to 15 years old, boys to 10 (2 
above 10) : master seems to possess sufficient control over children. 
The instruction is very unsatisfactory; 16 read New Testament rapidly 
and incorrectly; one girl spells well, the rest very imperfectly ; answers 
insufficient on religious subjects. 

Master intelligent, respectable in manners; must have bestowed little 
pains upon the school. 

Copdock vnth Washbrook^ 7th November. — 115 boys and girls. 63 
present. Absences owing to field labour. Same master and mistress. 
Manner and appearance of children much improved. Reading better 
than last year; excellent penmanship, (28 books.) writing on slates 
now very fair ; ciphering moderate. Religious teaching sound. The 
master has taken pains. 

The rector proposes to have a piece of ground cultivated by the master 
and children. 

Erwarton, — Same teacher; very thin attendance in winter^ the 
instruction consequently does not advance. A well-built village school. 

Gazeley^ 12th June. — 22 girls, 18 boys, between 5 and 10 years: a 
very pretty building : a new mistress from National Society ; children 
neat and well behaved; about one-third read decently; improved 
ciphering ; good religious teaching. Clergyman absent 

Harkstead, — A few very young children, carefully instructed by a 
mistress. The population of these two parishes does not supply a sufficient 
number of children to form a good school. 

Uintleshaniy 9th June.— 48 boys, 50 girls; master and daughter, 
same as last year ; a pretty, well-built school, with a large playground 
half an acre. Order very much improved; reading more distinct 
and better tone ; copy-books (30) neat and well written ; great im- 
provement in writing memoriter. Several additional suggestions will 
be acted upon. 

Ipswich^ 6th June. — Central school visited by invitation of com- 
mittee. 

Boys: six classes, master and monitors. Good school-room, but 
brick -flooring, in bad repair. The order is good. Boys do not learn to 
read in good time ; writing is good on paper and slates ; spelling decent. 
In the first class the boys are between 11 and 13 years old, and have 
been many years in school ; they are not sufficiently advanced. Upon 
the whole, the school is so far in an efficient state that, with better methods, 
more apparatus, and proper assistance, the master, who is a respectable 
and well-informed man, may, in a short time, make it a model for the 
country teachers. Total, 59; present, 39. 

Girls : all under 10 years old ; the most advanced read decently, spell 
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badly; little or no cipKering; three or fourwrke on paper; pracdeal 
regions teaching. An unsatififactory achool, conducted by a very 
respectable mistress. 

Ipswich, St. HelenU and St. Clemenfs^ 26th and 27th of May.--^ 
Same teachers ; boys' discipline much improved ; writing from dictation, 
g^ in first class, decent in second, about one-third of school, the 
instruction, generally, is much better and more extended ; good collective 
lesson. The master has taken great pains to supply deficiencies, and 
visited the best schools in London after my last visit. Parallel desks 
have been set up. 

Girls in better order, more quiet and attentive; remarkable improve- 
ment in writing, spelling, reading ; some advance in arithmetic ; reli- 
gious instruction excellent in both schools. 

These schools are superintended with the greatest care by the clergy 
and committee. 

Ipswich, St. Matthew, 7th November.-— 170 boys and girls. 130 
present. A school held provisionally in a hired house. Two rooms ; 
master and mistrsss. Boys and girls educated together. 

The instruction is good, comprehensive, and full of life ; conducted by 
a master trained at Kesgrave, and carefully superintended by clergyman. 
The infant department is extremely well managed by the mistress. 

Jseworth, 11th June.-*No changes in organization ; 50 girls, 10 boys, 
taught by mistress; boys under 8 years, girls to 14 years old ; children 
orderly and attentive ; reading, writing, and spelling much improved ; 
22 copy-books, very neat; ciphering not forward; good scriptural 
instruction. Mistress trained at Norwich. 

Kesgrave, 29th May. — A district school for three parishes; 238 boys, 
girls, and infants educated together by master, mistress and monitors. 
Two rooms, in separate buildings, one 20X 12 feet, for needlework, &c. ; 
the principal, 45X20 feet, well lighted, warmed, and ventilated, with 
gallery. The buildiugs are handsome, and well situate, with garden and 
exercise ground. The expenses, amounting to near 150/. per annum, 
are defrayed by R. N. Shawe, Esq., Kesgrave Hall. School is under 
the superintendence of the clergyman of the parish. 

Children's age from 7 to 13; boys generally leave before 11, girls 14 
years of age. 

The disciplme is good, not so strict as usual in good national schools ; 
the attendance is not regular, only 156 present; some children come 
from a great distance, and those who are occasionally employed are 
encouraged to come when they are able; corporal punishment not 
allowed. 

Instruction includes grammar, geography, History of England, writing 
on Mulhauser's system, arithmetic to Fractions, and some general infor- 
mation. The understanding and faculties of the children are well 
developed; they write good abstracts, and are skilful arithmeticians. It 
is important to observe, that their knowledge of Holy Scripture far 
surpasses that which is usually found in schools where religious in- 
struction is exclusive. 

Much use is made of the simultaneous method. Master trained at 
Westminster, but formed at Kesgrave. 

Lowestoft, 14th August— Four schools : 1st. Girls, 30 present; 2nd. 
Boys, 87 ; 3rd. Boys, 70 ; 4th. Infants, about 80. 

o 
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Oirlsfrom 1 to 16 years old, in schoolroom arranged on Lancasterian 
system; instmeted by mistress ; manners of girls remarkably good. The 
1st division write sensible abstracts, read with fluency and intelligence, 
and are thoroughly well instructed in Scripture. 

2ud. School 65X16X14 feet« with good supply of apparatus, and 
l^allery. Six elasses, instructed by master ; instruction rery satis&ctory 
in first class ; insufficient in lower classes. 

drd. WelUarranged school, with abundance of maps and apparatus ; 
boyt in perfect order ; instruction in every subject, secular and religiofua, 
of the very highest character. A large proportion of these boys would 
become efficient pupil teachers. 

^. Infant school, remarkable for precise and beautiful discipline, 
apparently for instruction also. 

Stratford^ St Mnrtfj 23rd May.«*-A good, wellniituatey and handsome 
village school ; not improved since last year. Country masters require 
the stimulus of an occasional visit to a training or model school. 

Sauihwold. — The schools were suspended at the date df visit. A 
good master has since been appointed on my recommendation. 

TaHingsiane.-^Ohojn and girls; a handsome, well-arranged school, 
with gallery and playground ; children behave very well, and are care- 
fully instructed by mistress, under active superintendence of clergyman. 
Children 6 years old read with ease in New Testament, uid the dder 
boya, with one girl, are well advanced on most subjects. 

Ikiddenham^ 21th May. — A small villi^e school, nearly In same state 
as ]a«t year : the living vacant at the date of my visit. 

Uggeshally 12th August. — Boys and girls, infants; erected last 
year with gnmt ; eost 480/. ; a handsome, substantial, and well-arranged 
sdbool ; two rooms ; with apartments for mistress, and excellent play- 
ground. Two teachers ; boys and girls in three classes, others on infant 
system. 

Remarkably good order, cheerfiil and attentive demeanour. Religious 
instruction excellent ; large portions of Scripture, and many hymns, 
repeated accurately ; tone of reading intelligent and pleasing. Penman- 
ship good ; 31 books ; writing on slates requires attention. Arithmetic 
fai^y advanced. The state of the school is highly creditable to the 
teacher, a young woman trained at Westminster. 

Wangfordy 12th August. — 53 boys, 55 girls ; same teachers, two good 
school-rooms. Children from 3 to 12 ; boys under 11 years old ; good 
order, but boys reqnire more drilling. The boys are tolerably advanced 
in reading, but' in other points the instruction is not sdvanced. The 
girls read very decently, and are intelligent, but write, spell, and cipher 
imperfectly. 

WestleUm,'--AS% boys, 45 girls ; same teachers. Handsome building; 
two good school-rooms. Order much improved ; reading much better 
in Second and Third Book ; spelling very good in boys' school; girls write 
a sensible account of narrative ; ciphering to compound rules; want col" 
lective teaching for catechism. 

A teacher's residence wanted. 

Grant of apparatus made. The funds for this school supplied by a 
clergyman, the patron of the living. 

Wickham Market, 4th June.-^32 boys» 23 girls. Double school-room ; 
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good building find &it^ ; too ftr from the town, but intended fbf the 
neighbouring pftrisheii. 

The boys are generally under 11 years old (4 between 11 Atd 13) J 
sOflie riris mer^ infants, 3 years. In the gitls* school one can spell and 
read dfeceritly, and knows tne Milltiplication Table ; the others have afc* 
quired little or no knowledge. No reading-books, excepting the Scripture, 
in boys' school ; they read hastily, Incorrectly, without attention to stops 
or sense; 10 write decently on paper, vert imperfectly on slates. 

The class register, the only one in tise, is badly kept. 

Witnesham, 6th June. — 106 boys and girls. A good school, conducted 
by mistress and her son ; built on glebe land, tind exclusively maintained 
by the rector. 

Woolverstone, — A very good village school, improved since last year, 
when it was in an efficient condition. The boys are under 10 years old ; 
but are not permitted by the landlord^ Archdeacon Berners, to work in 
the fields at so early an age as is usual. 

Wrentham^ 1 Ith August,-— 26 boys, 22 girls, 49 infants. Handsome 
and convenient building. Boys and girls instructed in six separate classes 
by master ; order improved ; all read with ease in Scripture ; no secular 
readingxbooks ; penmanship very decent, all write in books; writing 
from dictation improved, but spelling still imperfect; great deficiency in 
answering simple and practical questions. 

Infant-school managed by young mistress; in same condition as 
lastyear. 

The organization of this school is peculiar ; the master receives the 
school-fees, and keeps a shop in the school-house. There ftre no an- 
nual accQonts. 



ACCOUNT OF SCHOOLS AIDED BY GRANlTS ftlOM THE LORDS 
OF THE TEEASURY« 

Beccles, 8th August. Built 1837; grant 125/.; 90 boys, 91 girls; 
property conveyed to trustees. Two school-rooms, eaoh40 X 18 X 9^ 
feet; arranged on old National system; in good repair, warm, airy, and 
Well lighted ; not enough apparatus. 

Owing to the races, which took place this day, tnfe attendance was thin. 
Discipline seems to require attention ; instruction appears to be respect- 
tible in boys' school, good in the girls^ ; scriptural and oatechetical ex- 
limination satisfactory. 

Many suggestions adopted by managers. 

Biddenham^ 29th January. — Infant school, 40. The site 23 poles. 
There is but one trustee, the Rev. Mr. Grimshawe. Conducted by 
mistress, trained in the Home and Colonial establishmeAt* 

Children are in good prder, cheerful and well behaved. Ten read New 
Testament; 4 write their names; spelling good; arithmetic decent; 
yery good and intelligent answers on religious subjects. 

Mistress intelligent and successfcd in teaching. 

The stove has been removed ; it ought to be replaced. Admission 
regtstet has been lately introduced. The site ought to be inclosed with a 
brick or stone waB. A porch would be a great improvement. 

o2 
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Biggleswade f 4th February. — 90 boys, 84 girls, 137 infants. Two large 
school-buildings, one for boys and girls, the other for infants, in different 
parts of the town. 

Boys : conducted by master in five classes ; four parallel desks lately 
introduced, adapted for 32 boys. 19 boys above 12 years old: others 
range from 7 to 12. 

The boys march in good order, and behave very well in general. The 
present master has introduced more drilling and other exercises than 
IS usual in National Schools, with good effect, as it appears, on the manners 
of the boys. 

Instruction limited in extent, but rapidly improving under the present 
master. Few as yet read with ease. Little progress in ciphering. Pen- 
manship is good; proper attention given to writing on slates. The 
master bestows due pains upon the lower classes ; was trained at Can- 
terbury ; has raised the number of boys from 40 to 90 in 14 weeks. Is 
zealous and intelligent. Salary 50/. 

Girls : five classes, taught by mistress. 

Manners not unpleasing, but somewhat deficient in order. 

The elder girls read with ease, but rapidly and not distinctly. Writing 
on slates is imperfect : one writes well, two distinctly ; other (24) more 
or less, imperfectly. This may be easily improved. Great pains have 
been taken with the religious instruction, and the results are satisfactory. 
Owing to the death of her brother, the mistress was absent. 

The school is in a singular condition at present, a large number of 
girls previously uneducated having been lately induced to enter. This is 
the first girls' school of any importance which I have found in Bedfordshire. 

Infants, February 18. — A large and well-arrang<Hl school, conducted, so 
far as I could judge, in a very efficient manner by a young mistress, on 
the system of the Home and Colonial Society. The order of the school 
appeared to be nearly perfect, and the instruction of a simple, practical, 
and interesting character. 

Booking, 22nd October.— 55 girls. School built in 1836. 44 X 19 
X 14 feet, with apartments for teacher. The rector, the Dean of Booking, 
not yet in residence. 

Examination postponed. 

Boxted, 5th June.— Site 150 X 69 feet. Conveyed by churchwardens 
to the vicar and two ptrishiuners. Not a valid tenure. 

Two school-rooms 24 X 19* X 9 feet, and 20 X 16i X 9 feet. 
The rooms are not inconvenient, but the wall is in a bad state of repair. 

In the smaller room four boys between 6 and 10 years old are nominally 
taught by a master. 

In the larger, 47 boys and girls are taught by mistress. Good order. 
Instruction quite elementary. Reading taught in good time. Mistress 
not trained. 

Entire annual expense, about 20/. 

Brooke, 5th August.— 28 boys. 34 girls, 75 infants ; district school 
for three pwrishes, 1200 population. Subscriptions, 63/.; salaries, 70/. 
Boys and girls in one room, but separate ; instructed by master ; from 
7 to 13 years old ; attendance very irregular ; in decent order. The in- 
struction indicates great care and moderate skill in teachers ; elementary 
subjects fairly advanced ; good infant school ; registration very good. 
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Chelmsford, Slst October.— 92 girls, 114 boys, 85 infants. Three 
large school-rooms^ Boys, and girls each 44 X 22 X 18 feet. Infants 
40 X 22 X 18 feet, with good class-room, and departments for three 
teachers. A very handsome and commodious building. Site i acre 
conveyed to churchwardens, granted by Lady Mildmay. 

.Boys : six classes, master assistant, and monitor. In excellent order. 
Good reading, ciphering to Practice, writing memoriter well taught. 
Religious teaching very satisfactory. 

Girls : mistress, assistant, and monitors. Seven classes. Unusually 
good reading. Writing, paper and memoriter tolerably good. Geography 
and English history begun. Good religious instruction throughout the 
school. 

Infants : apparent an efficient and well-managed school. ' 

Chelsea. Trinity Church, Sloane Street , 7th and 8th May. — 219 
boys; 126 girls; infants. In three separate buildings. Boys in 
BlandVlane, the other schools adjoining church. 

Boys : two good rooms; master, assistant, and 12 paid monitors ; 4d. 
and 2d. weekly ; generally 13 years ; some younger but clever boys. 
Averi^ attendance 180 in six classes. 3262 boys have been educated 
in the school since 1814. Leave at an average age of 9i years ; average 
time in school, 1 3'ear 3^ months. 

45 boys read History of England ; write fair abstracts ; neat copy- 
books ; ciphering to Practice ; 6 Vulgar Fractions ; grammar elementary ; 
geography well taught. Very satisfactory knowledge of Scripture. The 
lower classes well advanced in reading and writing, catechetical teaching 
good. 

The master a respectable, intelligent, and well-informed man. 

Girls : from 7 to 13 years old ; taught by mistress, pupil teacher, and 
monitor. Five classes. A lofty and convenient school-room. Girls 
neat and well-behaved. 

With very few exceptions, the youngest girls read easy books, and 
write words on slates ; the progress regular to first class ; 38 between 
10 and 13 years, averaging 2i years in school ; read and write well ; work 
four rules ; learn grammar and geography, and are thoroughly acquainted 
with the Scriptures. The mistress, a respectable and well-informed 
teacher, was educated in the school. 

The pupil teacher is in school from 9 to 5 o'clock, and lives at a con- 
siderable distance. 

Infant school conducted with great efficiency, but not examined this vear. 

Clophill^ 5th February. — ^Village school open three days weekly ; con- 
ducted by a master. 20 or 30 boys from 5 to 10 years, attend on these 
days. 30 or 40 girk attend one afternoon in the week ; and there is an 
adult evening school, attended during the winter months by 20 or 30 young 
men. There is an endowment of 6/. Lady De Grey gives 10/, The 
master receives 10/. 

The instruction, though limited, is not unsatisfactory. 20 boys read 
a chapter in New Testament with tolerably ease and repeat the catechism 
better than usual. They write on slates, and a few on paper. Little 
progress in arithmetic. 

It seems doubtful whether the children could be assembled for a day- 
school ; but it is to be hoped that the attempt will be made. The po- 
pulation is 1056, and 200 attend the Sunday-school. 
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Chstessey^ 23rd July. — 51 boys and girls, 46 infants. Two school- 
rooms. CSonducted by master and his wife ; in good order ; instruction 
good, practical, and sufficient. Good arithmeticians ; write well ; read 
unusually well. Improved since last year9 when report was very 
favourable. 

Funds raised with great difficulty ; there are two other schools, oue 
Roman Catholic, the other in connection with the British and Foreign 
Society. 

Cranfield^ 21th January. — Property not secured. 

Two schooWooms, boys and infants. 

1. Eighty-nine boys taught by master in three classes, with a moni- 
tor's class. Eight boys between 11 and 12 years. Very fair order. 
Beading very fair, nearly one-half read the New Testament, but too 
fast. 30 write neatly on paper. Writing from dictation very imperfect. 
Geography and History of England confined to monitors. The cate<- 
chism IS repeated indistinctly ; but religiqus instruction in general is 
satisfactory. 

Master painstaking, and competent, Recqmmended registers ; traifi*- 
ing for monitor ; hints on dictation. 

Infant school : thinly attended, 

Girls : much to be regretted that there is no girls' school. The 
rector intended the upper school-room for girls, but was obliged to re- 
linquish his purpose after 6. mouths' trial. Girls heir^ ^U employed in 
lace-making. 

Dagenkam^ 21st November.— 15 boys and girls. Site given by the 
rector. School not examined owing to his absence. 

Debenham^ 28th May. — 50 boys, 65 girls. School built 1884 ; site 
19 rods, quick fence ; two schoolrooms, each 30 X 20 X 8 feet to wall 
plate. 

The trust-deed not enrolled. 

Building requires many alterations, it is freq^uently flooded ; theroQms 
are very low, and it appears not to be in good repair. 

The schools are conducted respectively by master and mistress ; appear 
to be in good order : children very young, twp girls above 1 1 years ; 
instruction limited to elementary subjects. Both schools are likely to 
become efficient under the teachers, who were trained at Norwich. 

Ditchingham^ 18th August. — Site 21 x 40 yards; a large playground* 
School-house, stone, faced with brick ; slated i in good repair \ two 
rooms, 32x24x11 feet, and 18X14XU feet, also a committee-rogm ; 
brick-flooring ; two galleries ; abundant apparatus. 

Trust-deed enrolled 1840: trustee, the rector. 

School not examined this year. 

Everton^ 1*1 th February. — 41 boys and girls, between 6 and 11 years? 
2 only above 12. Conducted by mistress, in 4 classes. Children in 
very good order, and much interested in the examination. 

4th Class. From six months to one year in school, between 5 and 7 

years old. Read monosyllables of three letters ; count to 6Q ; add to 

5 + 3 ; multiply to 2 X 7 ; repeat Lord's Prayer. 

. 3rd. From 6 to 9 years old. Read easy verses of New Testament ; 

epeat half the catechism ; write figures on slates. 

1st and 2nd. Read New Testament wi^b ease, but monotonously ; six 
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write on paper, without lines, very well ; tpelling imperfect ; arithme- 
tical tables well learned ; portiona of Scripture and texts from Faith and 
Duty are learned, and the religious instruction is quite satisfactory. 

This account shows what can be done by a respectable, painstaking 
woman, under proper superintendence, who has not had the advantage 
of special training, or of much education in early life. 

Foulshamt 15th July. — 36 boys, 35 girls. Two school-rooms, each 
30X 15x 15 feet, with apartments for teachers ; tolerable good building ; 
site not properly enclosed ; cost 250/. Trustees, rector, and church- 
wardens; in trust for rectors of five parishes; united populations 203 !• 
Anntlal expenses of school, 28/. 

The schools are inefficiently conducted by master and mistress ; 18 
boys and 13 girls present. There will shortly be a change of teachers- 

GeUksUm^ 18th August. — No daily school ; a small well-built room, 
joining the church ; site held by faculty from bishop ; no probability 
that a daily school will be established. A large dissenting school, and 
small population. 

Cheat Jftcissingham^ 27th June,-^5 boys and girls, from 7 to 15 
years old. Trust-deed enrolled 1838. Glebe land conveyed to rectors 
of three parishes. A substantial school, 30X20X15 feet; site inclosed 
by oaV-paling ; yard in front of school. 

School pot examined, the rector being absent. 

Gretxt Pirnidan^ 4th DeGember.*^38 boys and girls. A small 
buildings without yard or offices, 16 x 20 feet Nine-inch wall. Cost 
about 50/, Very meagre instruction. Mistrew has not been trained. 

Hammersmith^ 18th Deoember.-^Two schools $ boys 145 total, 120 
present ; 156 girls, and 8 infants. Built 1836, cost 400/. Site, part of 
churchyard, held by a faculty from Bishop of Londoq. 

Two schpol-*rooms, each 40 X 20 X 11 feet to wall plates, with open 
roof, A substantial and commodious building. A yard for both 
schools. 

Boys : six classes, one master ; all but two boys under 10. Pay 2d» 
weekly. 

8 boys read with ease. 7 write on slates decently (1 very well), 30 
write easy parts of catechism, 7 work compound rules ; 12 fair penman- 
ship. The instruction confined to elementary subjects. Two classes 
have satisfactory religious instruction. 

The master is well informed, and takes pains. With a well-trained 
assistant, and more efficient system, he may form a good school. 

Girls : 30 girls, 126 infants, taught by mistress, with assistant. A 
temporary arrangement. 

Sarlowj Potterstreetf 4th December, — School not examined, owing 
to absence of trustees. About 30 or 40 children ar^ instructed in ele- 
mentary subjects by a mistress upou the Nationsl system, in a small 
school-room near the chapel. 

JEfarrow^ 16th May.-^A handsome infant school. Report deferred 
until next year, when other schools in this parish will be inspected. 

Havering-Att&'Bower^ 1 7th October. — Built in 1837. Property 
held by minister and churchwardens. 30 girls and 32 boys instructed 
by roaster and mistress. A good room 32X16X16 feet. In imperfect 
repair. The brick-flooring, which has been renewed once, is q^ite w^nrn 
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out. Teachers have good apartments and large gardens* School not 
examined^ the clergyman being unavoidably absent. 

Henley ^ 26th May.— Small villiage school, built (1838) in the 
churchyard ; the site held by faculty from the Bishop. No regular 
accounts have been kept hitherto, nor any subscriptions raised to assist 
the clergyman. 

Forty-nine boys and girls learn to read decently and to repeat cate- 
chism, under a mistress, who has received no training, but appears to be 
« respectable woman, rather a sharp disciplinarian. 

The building not in good repair. 

Highbury Vale^ 9th December. — School built in 1836 ; is licensed 
for Divine service 40X28 feet, with apartments for teachers. Site 
100x28 feet 

Forty-five boys, 35 girls, instructed in sejparate clesses by master and 
mistress. In good order. Read well in the Scriptures. Penmanship very 
ueat. Spell fairly. Not forward in arithmetic. Very good religious 
instruction. 

Hilgay, 24th June. — ^29 boys, 34 girls. Two school-rooms, well- 
arranged, parallel desks, and sufficient apparatus. Expenses defrayed 
chiefly by rector, who subscribes 70/. per annum. Master and mistress. 

Children in good order, and cheerfid. The instruction appears to be 
improving, as yet imperfect. No monitors ; master teaches the boys 
and girls in succession. A respectable woman for needle-work. 

N.B. — ^The rector has established another school two miles from the 
village; 28 children receive sound and useful instruction under s 
master. A handsome school in course of erection. 

Islington, St. PauPs, New Norfolk Street, 14th November. — Infant 
school. Site, leasehold 61 years vested in trustees by name. Site and 
buildings, including a chapel, formerly belonging to the Wesleyans, cost 
420/. ; infant school 168/. Ss. 10c/. Managed by committee, conducted 
by mistress and assistant. 104 between 2 and 10 years old. Average 
attendance 10. 

A spacious school-room, with gallery, good flooring and supply of ap- 
paratus. No playground. 

The children improving in order ; lively, intelligent, and fairly ad- 
vanced. 

Mistress six months in Home and Colonial Society, anxiously attentive 
to her work. 

Islington^ St. PauPs, near the CAwrcA.— 143 boys total, 137 present; 
97 girls toUl, 85 present. 

Two school-rooms ; built 1834. Grant 216/.; cost 652/. 4*. lOA 
Tenure leasehold, on glebe belonging to vicar. Each schoolroom 
34X27 X 16 feet, well lighted and commodious. 

Boys: six classes, monitorial system ; seven boys above 12, all others 
under 11 years. 

Excellent order. Good instruction, including History of England, &c. 
Penmanship very good ; 20 write good abstracts. Ciphering to Rule 
of Three. 42 read Bible with tolerable ease, 44 easy narratives, 57 be- 
ginners. Religious instruction sound and practical. 

The lower part of the school shows that the master, an intelligent and 
industrious man, wants an assistant. 
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' Girls: five classes, mistress and monitors; manners of girls yery 
pleasing ; excellent religious instruction ; good reading in religious books. 
With some practice^ inll write good abstracts. 

Both schools in a very satisfactory condition. There is also a large 
infant school, which I had not time to examine. 

Islington^ St. PauPs^ 19th December. — 143 boys, 95 girls. Built in 
1843. Cost 652/. Tenure leasehold, on glebe belonging to the vicar. 
Two school-rooms, 34 X 27 X 16 feet each. Two class-rooms, 17x11 
feet each. Well lighted and commodious rooms. Very near the church, 
and central. 

Boys : six classes. One master. Discipline remarkably good. In- 
struction shows that great pains have been taken, and considerably ability 
displayed by master, but that additional means are required. The elder 
boys read History of England, work Rule of Three, and write good ab- 
stracts ; below the second class little progress has been made. 

Girls : a very pleasing school, well conducted by the master's wife. In ' 
hot schools the moral and religious teaching appear to have produced 
most satisfactory results. 

Kelvedon^ 18th October. — 54 boys, 65 girls. Site building, with 
amall yard. Cost 277/. Ckmveyed to 3 trustees, sx officio^ 1838. Two 
neat and convenient school-rooms, 21 X 18 X 12 feet, and 21 X 16 X 12 
ft^ In thorough repair. Walls 9-inch. 

Boys : in good order. Well instructed in reading, writing, and ciphering. 
Geography begun. An efficient school, on monitorial system, under a 
dilligent master. 

Girls : on a mixed system, infant and national. The methods are 
good, and the result satisfactory. 

KetiUhasUm^ 17th June.— -School built in 1838; property vested in 
minister and churchwardens ; site 19 rods : school-room 9-inch wall ; 
brick flooring ; slate roof; diam. 30 X 15 j X 12 feet; well situated on 
a height. 

No building accounts preserved. 

Thirty-two children attend daily school; school closed on account 
of measles. 

Lavenham^ 30th May.— 50 boys, 50 girls; cost 294/. 29. ^. ; 
trustees the rector and churchwardens. School-building neat, well situate, 
substantial, and tolerably commodious. 

Two schools separately conducted by master and mistress, each room 
35 X 17 X 11 feet; children not examined: expense of school defrayed 
almost exclusively by rector. 

Layer de la Hay^ 20th October.— 36 boys, 58 girls. Site 100 X 100 
feet, granted by the late liord Western to the perpetual curate and 
churchwardens in trust for a school. 

School-room 38X17 X 14 feet Nine-mch wall. A good building, 
and well situate. 

Conducted by mistress, who receives no salary beside the weekly 
payments. 14 girls read the New Testament ; 7 write on paper. The 
mistress takes pains, but there is a want of proper system. 

Lutan^ 20th January. — 110 boys, 123 infants, 30 girls. 

The property is held by trustees, originally 9, now 7* The Marquis of 
Bute, the rector, and curate, and 4 gentlemen. Trust-deed enrolled 1835. 
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The extent of site it ftbout 47 fec^ and 69 feet ; there is also a play* 
ground, for which a nominal rent is paid, 1/. The school-rooms are 
wdl lighted, warmed, and ventilated; the wall 15 inches in thickness ; 
covered drain. 

Boys* school; conducted by master, trained at Westminster ; arranged 
in six classes; 1 monitors between 9 and 14 years old. 10 boya are 
between 11 and 12 years, the youngest class about 7 years. 

Fifty read New Testament, not distinctly, but with tolerable ease ; all 
read monosyllables. Writing from dictation requires more attention. 
Arithmetic is well taught. (Geography unusually good, some boys (4) 
have clear idea of the principles of grammar. The catechism is repeated 
indistinctly, but well explained by master, and the religious instruction 
appears to be good. 

The master teaches on the National system ( is zealous and intelligent. 

Girls : no day-school ; they meet in the evening. 

Infants: the school is well supplied with apparatus. Was not ex- 
amined ; appears to be efficiently conducted. 

Meppershall, 5th February.— 26 boys, 17 girla. The rector had left 
the living when I visited tliis school, and no successor had been yet 
appointed. The building is not in good repair. School conducted by 
one master, under the superintendence of clergyman. Opened as a day- 
school in June, 1844. 

Milehamj 2nd July.— School built upon property belonging to a 
charity ; not examined. The master has been dismissed, but refuses to 
give up possession of the school. 

New Brentford^ 8th May. — 104 boys, 66 girls, infants. Separate 
buildings. 

Boys : a large room, which may be considerably improved in arrange- 
ment. Master and five monitors, the eldest 13 years old. Boys between 
6 and 11 years. The school is in much better order than last year. 
Reading is much improved. History of England, grammar, and geography 
are now taught with good effect. Writing-books neat and good, and great 
improvement in arithmetic. The master deserves much eredit for the 
pains he has taken with the school. A pupil teacher would be well 
placed here. 

Girls : a handsome building, and efficient school ; the instruction, 
however, is not extended since the last visit, and seema to be too mechanical. 

Infants not examined. 

Norton^ 13th June.— The site, 23 X 13 yards, is conveyed to the 
master and fellows of Peter House, Cambridge, as trustees for school; 
enrolled 1834. 

The school-rooms 50 X 20 feet ; pantiled ; brick floor ; 9-inch wall; 
in good repair ; half the room used only on Sundays. 

40 children average attendance; 6 between 10 and 12, others infants ; 
not examined. 

North Elmham^ 9th Juljr.— Master and mistress kept the school ia 
excellent order; the instruction good, and steadily improving. Method 
'ame as at Chichester. 

Norwich, St. SwUhin\ 31st July.**-Inspected last year; 40 young 
dldren under 10, most under 8 years. SchooL-roooi in bad lapair i in 
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small court \ ill ventilated, %\A imperfeotly dmii^ed« No committee ; 
trustees t4ke no part ip ma»agement« 

Subscription, 8Z. from ope family] 2/,or 3/- ooUected at church. Mis** 
tress receives 12/. and school feof. 

Very little instruction. 

Old Brentford^ 17th Deeember.— ^Infant school built in 1887. Cost 
645/. School-room 5Q X 20 x U feet; well and substantially built, 
lighted, ventilated and warmed. Apartment for mistress. Three rooms. 
A large playground, 71 X 60 feet, enclosed by wall 8 feet high. 

Property oonyeyed to six trustees, two ex officio. 

Account have been paid, excepting a charge for extra work, 'not au- 
thorized by trustees. 

One hundred and aixty five infants. Mistress trained by National 
Society. 

Examination postponed. 

Sahara Toney^ 10th July. — Infant school ; 18 irom 4 to 12 years old. 
Good room, 30 X ?0 X H feet j clump wall; slated; brick-floor; en- 
closed garden, half a rood. Trust-deed enrolled 1 842. School built 1887. 
Conducted by young woman ; reading pretty good. 

N.B. — ^There is an excellent boys' school m the parish, maintained by 
plergyman - the instruction includes all subjcts taught in the most ad- 
vanced schools, and is unusually efficient 

St, Poffcras^ Christ Church, 5th May.— 170 boys, 141 girls, 417 
infants. A large, handsome, well-arranged buildings with apartments 
for teachers. Tbfi infant school-room is not large enough. Property 
ponyeyed to trust^ep. 

Boys : a good, well lighted, and well-arranged room. Six classes, 
instructed by master, pupil teacher, and monitorsj on NationaJ system. 
Order very good. Instruction sound and jpjracticah History and geo- 
graphy in two clashes. Arithmetic to Practice well taught. Penmanship 
neat; writing from memory tolerably good. The master trained under 
Mr. Moody, an intelligent and active teacher. 

Girls : ^ix classes, between 7 and 13 years old. Mistress, three ap- 
prentice teachers, and monitors ; arrangements of a National school. Good 
order. Instruction includes English history and geography, with usual 
elementary subjects, in which fair progress is made. Great knowledge 
of Scriptural history, texts, Ac. 

Infants : mistress, assisted by two adult daughters. Usual arrange^ 
ments pf gallery and classes. The children very clean, orderly and 
cheerftd. A large proportion of readers; 40 write on slates. Needle- 
work is good. The children might learn more arithmetic. The catechetical 
and Scriptural instruction excellent. Upon the whole, one of the best 
infant-schools in London. 

South Mims^ 12th December.— Built 1836. Handsome and substantial 
building, and excellent situation. Property conveyed to four trustees ; 
the vicar to be nominated when a vacancy occurs. Two good rooms, 
85 X 20 X 14 feet each. Four rooms fop teacher^s dwelling. 

50 boys, 19 girls, 40 inimnts. Boys and girls instructed in one room 
by master, under the superintendence of the vicar. Manner of children 
pfeasing and cheerful, 33 read the Holy Scriptures very fairly ; 30 write 
on paper* Arithmetic fairly advanced. The religious teaching seems to 
be sound and practicaU The infants appear to be happy and obedient. 
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Siow-nutrkH lOth June.-^ISO boys, 16] girls. Clergyman was un- 
avoidably absent, but wished the schools to be visited. The building is 
in very great want of arrangement and improvement; there is no tiust- 
deed, nor is it clear in whom the property is Tested. The boys' school is 
not in a satisfactory state ; not much instruction given in either school ; 
the attendance very thin, ISO in both schools. 

SurUngham^ St. Maryy 31st July. — 28 children ; built 1837 ; cost 
114/. 10#. 0\d.y leaving a deficit of 28/. still due to churchwarden; 
property conveyed to nine trustees, to be renewed when reduced to three ; 
management vested in rector, vicar and churchwarden ; endowment 10/. 
per annum ; no subscriptions. 

School-room good, neat, and substantial; 28X17X91 feet. 

Children not regularly examined ; appear to be properly instructed by 
a respectable mistress. 

Swaffham^ 3rd July. — 109 boys, 80 girls. Handsome building, in 
substantial repair ; brick flooring in boys' school uneven : two school- 
rooms,— 48X20X12^ feet, girls' ; and 48X20X9^ feet, boys*. Trust- 
deed enrolled November 22, 1838; trustees, the late vicar and 12 
gentlemen ; committee, according to trust-deed, vicar, curate, secretary, 
six ladies, and six gentlemen, being members of Church of England. 

Boys: instructed by a respectable, diligent, and well-informed 
master; good order, but requiring some attention ; reading very good in 
Scripture ; excellent writing ; spelling good ; ciphering to Proportion, 
fair ; sound religious teaching. 

Girls taught by mistress and monitors; are older than usual, 13 
between 12 and 15 years old; in escellent order ; manners very pleasing; 
reading unusually good ; six learning to read ; other girls, from 7 to 14, 
read Old and New Testament ; writing on paper from dictation, and 
arithmetic, are extremely well taught. 

Religious instruction perfectly satisfactory. The state of this school 
is highly creditable to the mistress and to the managers. 

Walham Green^ 9th May. — 88 boys, 61 girls, 80 infants. Property 
conveyed to trustees. The building not in good repair ; the flooring is 
quite worn out. Three school-rooms, 30 X 18 feet, 38^ X 21, and 
37X21 feet. 

Boys instructed by master trained at Battersea, an active and able 
teacher ; keeps the school in good order, although the system is noisy. 
The boys are practised in composition, well instructed in the meaning of 
words and phrases, and are fairly advanced in arithmetic. The low 
attendance may be owing to the neighbourhood of the practising school 
attached to St. Mark's College. The girls' and infants' schools are not 
in a very efficient state. 

Wattishaniy 17th June. — 12 children, from 5 to 8 years old, instructed 
by mistress in a poor room 22 X 12 feet. Clergyman absent ; no trustees 
present. 

West Bilneyy 27th June. — 89 children. Kept in good order, and 
well taught by mistress, assisted by her father. 

Wicken Bonhant^l^ih March.- — ^The daily school has been discon- 
tinued owing to want of funds. Population under 160. The chief 
proprietor subscribes 2/. 10». No other subscribers. Children's pence 
amounted to \s, weekly. The Sunday-school children were assembldl 
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to be examined. 21 girls and 3 boys. Girls between 6 and IS years. 
The instruction is exclusively religious, but they read better than might 
be expected. 

Wickham Brooke^ 16th June. — ^No daily school since the date of 
erection 18 ; school-room built in churchyard, on faculty from the 
Bishop ; no out-buildings, no offices, no ground beyond the school-room : 
school-room 30 X 20 feet ; in good repair, brick flooring, slated roof, built 
of flint faced with stone. A Sunday-school is held ; between 60 and 10 
boys and girls attend, the master receiving 5/. per annum. There is no 
prospect of the establishment of a daily school, 4/. being all the subscrip- 
tion to be expected. The population, 1600. 

fToo/Pi^, 13th June. — 102 boys and girls in double school-room, 
54 X 17 feet ; a handsome building, well situate, and conveniently 
arranged. 

In first school 43 girls and 9 boys, instructed by two mistresses, 
formerly conductors of private school : girls in first class are between 
12 and 14 years old. Their appearance and manners are very pleasing ; 
40 write well on paper ; reading good in Scripture and English history ; 
ciphering rather backward ; geography well taught. 

In second school, 51 children firom 5 to 12 are instructed by two 
mistresses ; not examined. There is also an infant school, 22, managed 
by a mistress. The boys are generally instructed in a private school, 
which is visited by the clergyman. 

The provision for education appears to be much better in this parish 
than usual. 

Yelling^ 14th February. — ^31 boys and girls between 3 and 9 years. 
A good room with brick floor. Conducted by mistress ; superintended 
by rector and family. Children in good order ; instruction of course 
limited to elementary subjects, but shows great care on the part of the 
mistress and of the managers of the school. The religious teaching is 
unusually good. A considerable number of the Sunday-school children 
attended, who appear to keep up what they formerly learned. 

Yoxfordy 20th August. — Built 1837 : property conveyed to trustees ; 
the vicar and churchwardens are trustees ex officio ; the school under 
their management. Building cost 526/. Zs. 9d.; fully paid; no 
accounts preserved ; handsome building, well lighted, and airy ; not in 
good repair, brick-flooring worn out. Annual income about 80/., 
including school fees. 

100 boys, 60 girls ; two schools, master and mistress ; discipline may 
be much improved ; boys are moderately well instructed in elementary 
subjects ; girls are backward ; the master has taken great pains. 

Master's residence wanted. 
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8 17 1 


6 4 


. . 


27 16 6 


4 7 


3 12 6 


81 19 6 




8 17 2 


6 10 7 


• • 


32 11 7 


M.andM8.24 


Oil 4 


7 5 0* 


31 16 4^ 




• • 




' • • 


15 


M 26 

Ms. . . .20 


About 
10 


About 
711 


About 

54 1 




9 


15 7 2 

Abont 
9 18 


Prom Board of Guar- 
dians, 
1 10 


74 18 9 
26 8 


M 35 

Ms. « . . IS 

Infant, Ms. 22 

Ms. about. 21 18 


1 6 7 


8 

9 14 3 


80 
32 18 10 








• • 


About 
50 






16 15 11 


• • 




6 


12 4 4 




About 
30 14 4 


M 30 




15 11 2 


45 11 2 




• • 


About 
8 14 


, , 


About 
8 14 


Ms. about. 20 14 


2 4 9 


6 7 6 


29 6 3 




Interest of 
36 


, , 


From ebarity far ap. 
prentlciiw poor 
chUdren, 

5 


About 
65 


M. and Mi. 21 


1 4 


13 10 6 


35 14 6 






About 
6 


• • 


171 


M 50 

Ms. . . .40 
T 6 


a • 


About 
21 


About 
116 




• • 




• . 


• • 


. . 




« . 






40 8 1 

Interest of 
36 10 


11 

About 
36 


UnutfromTrattees 
oftbeWestoning 
Apprentice Charity, 
5 


72 10 1 

• • 


M. ... .30 
SehoolFeesll 


4 13 6 


9 16 01 
26 16 8i 


50 16 Oi 
52 10 U 




41 

M. and Ms. 21 
P.T 




CAMBRIDQESHIRB. | 




'. 


MI9 S» 


• • 


45 19 » 


M 39 


1 4 7 


4 19 


45 3 7 






27,16 6 


From a charity fund, 
95 


109 8 9i 


M.aitdMt.50 
T 30 


11 19 8 


5 4 6i 


97 8 9» 
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CAMBRlDGESHlRB-comiiMie^ ] 


Nabs of School 
•Bd Parith. 


When 


DatooT 
ViMt. 


ATorafo dailjr 

Attondaoco dor- 

iofftholattSix 

Months. 


Rate of Payment 
perWock. 




SnbaeriDtlon 
Donations. 


1 

Collee. ! 
tiflu. ! 


Boy.. 


GIrlc. 




1 
-1 














£. f . d. 


£. 9. d. 






• • 


May 7. 1844 


22 


20 


From Id. to 41. 


About 30 






Sawstoo • # • 


1840 


May 14. 1844 


28 


16 


Thocc who do aot 
belong to the Sua- 


Sabs. 8 19 
Done. 3 1 


• • 




6iMtSholford 


Oct. 2. 1843 


May 9, 1844 


About 
53 


88 


w. 


33 10 6 


8 10 Q 




Biramam Bui- 
tock. 


1833 


JaB.6,1844 


Boysfc 

GirU. 


78 


From Id. to 4d. 


23 


•• 




WaburUm . • 


18» 


May 10, 1844 


Oatho 
18 


-tf 


U. 


4 4 6 


2*j 




BWITOM]f • • 


• • 


Fob. 24. 1845 


53 


87 


« • 


Snbc 26 IS 
Dons. 6 6 8 


SIS 41 




ESSEX. 




Elmdoo • . • 


Nov. 11, 1844 


Mar. 12. 1845 


27 


32 


Oneorafhmny,2dL; 
two or more. Id. 


40 5 


• • 






1845 


Oct. 14.1845 


• • 


• • 


Farmera* efaildmi 
and those under 
foor year^ 2d.{ 
oiher^ld. 


7 10 


• • 




Habtead • . . 


Jul, 1845 


Oct. 28. 1845 


26 


16 


2d., 


AUmtlO 6 


• • 




Pattiiwick . • 


1837 


Oct. 16. 1844 


• • 


• • 


Oneofafomny,2dL: 
iwoormore. Id. 


• • 


• 

Average 

22 

About 
14 




Barkiogtide. • 
BiUorieay . . 




Oct. 24,1845 
Oct 19^1845 


65 
50 


52 
65 


Id. 
Id. 


Subs. 15 
Dons. 6 

About 35 




BtMhiood • . 




Oct 9. 1845 


98 


36 


» • 


39 18 14 


• • 








NOT.4,1845 


Aboatl3 


35 


One in a ikmily. 
2d.; twob3d. 


« • 


• • 




Cokh«aCer (St. 
Petor'O. 




Get. 8; 1845 


• • 


CO 


Id.; a few not re- 
aubtcriber. 2d. 


20 12 6 


• • 




CoggMhall . . 




Oct. 7, 1845 


Aboat65 


• • 


Id.; thote who 
write. 2d. 


33 4 


46 8 5 




Norton . 




Oct. 13, 1843 


19 


SO 


• • 


13 10 


8 12 S 





onthe Eei^em Distnet. 
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GAMBRIDOBSHlRB.-€mltmiMr. | 


ANNUAL INCOME. | 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. | 


Produce 

of 
Bodow- 
meut. 


Sehoot 
Fees. 


Atty other Source of 
Income, separately 


Total. 


Stipend of the 
Master . . (M.) 
Mistress. . (Mf.) 
Teachers . (T.) 
Pupil Teachers(P.T.) 


Year for 
Bepaira. 


[ncidenUl 
Expenses. 


Total. 


Je. s. If. 


-6. «. d. 

About 

12 


£. f. d. 

* a 


£, M, d, 
42 


£, g. d. 

M.andMs.40 


£. <. tf. 

• • 


£. «. d. 


£,i. d, 
40 


• . 


• • 


Master^asMstedby 
the Vicax. 


12 


M 16 


Amountan 


ot named. 


16 


• • 


About 
17 


• . 


59 6 


M. and Ms. 50 


. • 


I 2 


51 2 


18 12 


About 
11 


Ooeasional donation 

fh»m a charity, 

5 


About 
57 12 


M.aadMs.45 6 


415 8 


8 110 


57 17 6 


2 


4 9 8 


• • 


1017 9 


Ms. ... 13 


2 5 


8 13 


18 18 


• • 


55 4 8 


QwBtfton Society 

for Promoting 

Christian Knowledge* 

2 10 

1 . . 


87 8 8t 


M. . . .45 
Ms. ... 27 5 3 


1 911 


10 12 7 


84 7 8 


ESSEX. 1 


• . 


About 
23 


14 


77 5 • 


M. . . .39 
Ms. . . .80 4> 


• • 


Requisites 
bj^^icar. 


^00 


• . 


4 




1110 


Ms. . . .10 


. • 


7 4 10 


17 4 10 


• • 


18 16 




28 16 


M. . . .60 
T. .... U 16 
P.T. . . 4 17 11 


. . 




76 12 11 


• • 
10 


• • 

20 

About 
36 




Average 
72 

About 
85 


Ms. .. .80 

M. . . .35 
Ms. . . .30 

M. and Ms., 

about . . 50 


^penseii 
'missH 

2 5 2 

3 10 


lefhiyedby 
anbury. 

8 14 4 

About 
16 2 


30 

75 19 6 

About 
69 12 


16 15 


About 
18 




56 13 4 


M. . • . 
Ms. . . .40 
P.T. . .10 

Ms., amount of lehoo] 
fees, about 18 


3 15 


4 17 64 

About 
1 10 


About 
1 10 


• • 


11 12 10 
40 110 


Interest ofa sum in 

Savings' bank, 

16 2 


80 8 7 


Ms. ... 84 
And a gra- 
tuity of . 10 

• • . 


4 7 5^ 


37 1 3 


. • 


• • 


15 4 2 


. • 


39 18 3 


Ml. ... 15 


: - • 


14 2 9 


i 29 2 9J 
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«88gX: iWrtfaM 


B^ 


Name of School 


vrtTb^^ 


D^fTFiaii 


ATerage 
Daily AtteSduice 

laft^MADthi. 


B^,^Fgg..t 




Dcpationa. 


CMtaiM 


»oya. 


iGirli. 




Hitftoo .... 




Oct. H 1845 


30 


26 


l<i. 


^. a. A 

33 « 6 


A. ti 


fiiUe He4in- 
ham. 




Octe9>18tt 


16 


€2 


^^^tt"* 


9 


•• 


Tendring . . . 




Not. 5, 1845 


• • 


• • 


l<i. 


Abmit 6 


•• 


WMrIay,$icat« 




Oct. IS, 1815 


1« 


80 


Oae of a family, 
2<2.; more than 
one«Mli.U. 


MB* 


UI7I 

/ 


Wickm fcaaat 




BImaUIMS 


• • 


• • 


• • 


SlfO • 




Witham . . • 




M^722,1845 


« 


49* 


U. 


91 
















/ .-, 




HDNTINGPONSB 


[IRI. 


▲bbotaBiptOD 


?^ 


Fdb. 12^^845 


^ 


U 


•w.- 


- 
PiimU> 


• • 


AlfWBJbury • ,. 


Asg^im . 


M»723.mf 


£0 


40 


(^ ^ a tpmUT. 
2a.; two or more. 


^00 


•' 


Brongot^ii « p 


f J«n. 1842 


F!eb.l8,Ui5 


20 


30 


One of a family, 
2d.: two, 3(f.; 
three, 4d. 


3 


•• 


Conninglon . • 


1841 


•• 


12 


25 


Id. 


12 


•• 


Everton • . . 


1837 


May9».18M 


Boy* 
luidgiilt 


27i 


Id. each. 


6 5 


•• 


F^rcct • « • • 


16S3 


M»r.9. 1M5 


K»«fetttni«.. 


• Sl 


• • 




Stive.. . . . 


1843 


Feb. 25, 1846 


40 


30 


2(i.each. 


Sahf. 14 10 
DoDt.20 


1 10 » 


suvmit. . . 


I8tt 


May 16, 1844 


7» 


«5 


|irfhBU,2d.;oth«rt, 
Id. each. 


Snbt. 21 15 
Don^ 6 4 




QldWetMm. . 


9«i.tt49 


Feb. », 1845 


JO 


15 


Ope of a liimUy, 
Id.; two or more, 
id. each.; 


• • 


• • 


Sawtrey; • . . 


1840 


May 28, 1844 


40 


46 


From 2d. to 6d. 
each. 


51 6 6 


•• 


Steeple Gidding 


1841 






• • 


* . 


• • 




Thurning • . 


Aug. 1843 


Jane 7 1844 


17 


16 


Id. each. 


About 5 





on t^ BaiUrn DntHct. 
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ANNUAL INCOME. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITIJRE. J 


Produce 
ment. 


fllKlMol 
Fees. 


Any ot^er Source 

of Income, separately 

eonmexated. 


Tbltl 


SUpeudortbe 
MastiTr ^« : . (M.3 
Mistress . . (Ms.) 
Teachers . .(T.) 
I»upaTeacher8(P.T.) 


Ezp^nife 

<»riitt ' 

Year for 
Repairs. 


iMldeutal 
Expenses. 


Total. 


fi'h\ 


10 4 d 


£, i, d. 


£, t. d, 
56 17 4 


je. t. d. 
M.&MS. 50 


dC. «. d, 
2 


i£. s, d. 
5 3 3 


£. s. d. 
57 3 3 


• • 


About 
30 


' • 


About 
39 


M. . . .60 
Ms.. . .45 


10 6 4 


813 2 


. • 


• • 


6 3 


• • 


6 3 


Ms. . . .80 


4 6 


3 7 8 


k . 


• • 


Abott* 
10 


• • 


82 


M 4 0b 

M8..aboatl8 


3 14 8 


8 3 11 


33^r7 


• • 
35 


46 18 91 


• • 

OirV work about 
5 


About 
177 18 9i 


t • 

M. ... 65 
Ms. .. 35 


• • 

Abont 
110 


30 2 li 




HtTNTINGDONSHIRi:. | 


, , 


Aboat 
8 




About 
18 


Ms. .. .27 


Abouf 
15 


About 
4 10 


About 
32 6 




Aboat 
30 


• • 


About 
67 


Ms. . . .36 

rr. . « . • 16 


3 


10 5 


64 6 .0 


• • 


About 
100. 


• . . . 


About 
33 


WoMlttto 




• •• 


« • 


15 


About 
7 1 10 


• 


84 1 10 


Mi. .. .26 


• . 


a . 


S8 1 10 




About 
4 8 


• ' 


About 
9 13 


Ms. 9 7 

P. T. . . 13 6 


18 


About 
8 14 


About 
14 12 


f. . 


. 


• . 


• • 


• 


. . 


• .f 


• • 


10 


2D 7 


• t* 


66 7 


M. • . .40 
Ms. ... 25 


« ■• 


4 16 6 


69 16 6 


•• 


33 10 21 


needlework, 
6 9 2 


66 18 44 


Ms. . .86 
Diuo • .25 


. \ 


30 9 8i 


80 9 8| 


: . . 


6 10 U 


c '. . 


6 10 U 


Ms. ... 18 


. a 


6 12 6i 


24 12 64 


• • 


About 
84 6 8 


• • 


About 
85 12 2 


M. , . .20 

Ms. . . .32 10 
P.T. . . 2 


1 


8 8 6 


98 4 8 


• • 


• 


;^'•i ;• * 


• • 


Ms. ... 14 


. ; 


• . 


14 


• • 


About 



[^ "• 


About 
10 


Mb. ... 8 
with board and lodg- 
ing at the rector}'* 


. . 


About 
5 


About 
13 



p2 
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Mr. Cook's Report 



HUNTINGDONSHIRB-HMMtiiMceif. 



NamaofSehool 
and PaxUh. 



Upton • . • 

Wuboys • • 
Wittoa. . • 

Woodbunt . 
Yelling . . . 
Wiston . . . 

Woodhant • 
Aleonbaiy • 



When" 
BBtobUah«d. 



Ditleoryitit. 



1843 

1828 
1841 

Junn 19. 
1841 



ATerafe 
Daily Attendanoe 

during tbe 
last Six Months. 



Mar. 3, 1845 

Feb. 10. 1845 
May 22, 1844 

1843 May 2i^ 1844 
Feb. 14.1845 
Feb. 10. 1845 

Feb. 1^1845 
Feb. 11. 1845 

Feb. 11, 1845 



Boys. 



Girls. 



On the books. 



30 



Boys 
and girls 

13 



21i 
40. 

80 



18 
30 



35 



12 



231 
30 



Rate of Payment 
per Week. 



Farmers* children, 
Sd. each : others 
—parochial. Id;; 
extra, 2d. 

2(Leaeh. 

One of a fhmily, 
2d. ; two or more, 
3d. 

Id. each. 



From IdL to 4d: 



For a child of a 
tradesman, 4d. ; 
ditto a fanner, 
6d. : for others — 
one of a fkmily, 
Sd.; two or more, 
8d. 

Some Id.; others 2dL 



One ofa family, 2d.; 
two or mote. Id. 



2d. 



Sabacriptions 
Donations. 



CdBectiPB^ 



£, s. d, £. s. C, 
School entirely supported bf! 



8 



22 10 

13 2 

SCO 



22 10 
32 15 

61 4 O 





MIDDLESEX 


Sept. 12,1844 


44 


• • 




220 


160 


April 7, 1845 


162 


66 


May 5, 1846 


79 


63 



Homerton (St. 
Jtibn's Haek- 
n«v). 

Hoxton (8t 
John the Bap- 
tist). 

Baldwin's Gar' 
den. 



Clielsea (Christ 
church). 



Dec. 31, 1801 
Sept.80,1849 



No payment. 
Id. 



First class, Sd.; 
remainder. Id. 



2d. 



9 6 



Sabs.105 10 
Dons. 14 18 6 



Subs.162 7 6 
Dons. 27 12 



Subs. 61 11 
Dotts. 6 



24 12 9| 

I 

82 1 7l 

i 

54 10 6 

41 16 G 



NORFOLK. 



Blakeney 



Briston • 



1826 



July 16. 1845 



Dec 30, 1844 



Jaly 15, 1845 



32 



30 



Thoae who write, 
3d. ; others. Sd. 



Sd. 



m the Eastern District. 
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ANNUAL INCOME. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. | 


Produce 
if Endow- 
ment. 


School 


Any other Soaree of 
enumerated. 


Total. 


Stipend of the 
Master . . . (M.) 
MUtresa . .(Ms.) 
Teachers . . (T.) 
PupilTeachers(P.T.) 


Year for 

Repairs. 


Incidental 
Expenses. 


Tbtal. 


B. s, d. 


£. 8. d. 


£. «. d. 


£. 8. d. 


£. i. d. 


£, t. d. 


£. 1. d. 


£, s. tf. 


'.M.Heai 


bcote.Esq. 


• • 


• 


• • 




• . 


• • 




Abont 
15 6 8 


. • 


About 
15 6 8 


M.&Ms. 60 


• • 


About 
120 


About 
180 


• • 


26 8 7 


•V 


34 8 7 


M.&Ms. 50 


1 19 


12 6 


68 11 6 


% • 


5 1 8 


• • 


27 11 8 


Ma. ... 20 
and a hooae. 


• • 


8 17 84 


28 17 8i 


• . 


• • 


• • » 


• . 


Ms. ... 6 

and school fees. 


• • 


. . 


k . 


* • 


• • 


• • 


2 


Ms. .. 30 
andehooM. 


10 


1 10 0. 


82 10 


• • 


7 7 10 


• • 


29 17 10 


Ms. . . 20 
and a cottage. 


1 1 2 


10 12 5 


31 13 7 


• • 


23 


• • 


55 15 


Ms. . . 35 

T. ... 16 
P.T. ..200 


4 2 1 


10 2 11 


67 5 


■■ 


29 18 4 




81 2 4 


M. ... 35 3 6 
Ms. . . 31 4 
with bonsa and coals. 
T. . . . 1 10 


10* 


IS 7 4 


83 14 10 


MIDDLESEX. 1 


> . 




Interest of aoennula- 
ted fund, 
55 16 


149 17 9 


M. ... 60 


U 11 • 4 


3 10 11 


75 2 3 


• « • 


114 18 3 
66 17 11 


1 2 6 

: Books sold. 
6 4 


958 10 10 
301 14 8 


M.andMs.90 
Infant Mi. 30 
T. . . . 9 12 

M. ... 95 
Ms.. . • 25 

P.T. . .114 2 


1 8 
19 6 7 


88 18 11 
164 Oil 


218 12 11 

tl7 8 6 


• • 


36 12 2 


r. . 


134 19 8 


M. ... 50 
Ms. . . 85 
T. ... 25 6 


• . 


• • 


171 2 


NORFOLK. 1 




At the rate 

of 
24 18 8 




24 18 8 


M. ... 15 

and school fees. 
Ms. . . 10 

InlkntMs.10 

M.andMi.40 


Incidental 

• • 


expenses 
Lord Cal- 

« • 


35 
40 
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Mr. Cook^s Report 



NORFOLK— eMfmM^f. 



NaueofSoihool 
and Parish. 



Wheo 

EsUbltfliad. 



pate of 
Viatt. 



ATeiage dftily 

Attendance dar> 

iWg the last Six 

Montha. 



Hoys. Qirls. 



Rata of Payment I 

perWe#k. | SoUeriitiiNU 

Donations. 



CoilN-l 



Chedgrave 



Hockwold«aiB- 
WUtoft. 



Norwich (Sk 
Lawrancf). 



Focklbotpit. 
Sakbonw • . 
Soaaoll . . 



TonriDgtof (St. 
Clemem). 

Wast Walton . 



Apifl. 1844 
Ja4. 1841 

Not. 1843 

Sept. 9, 1890 

1814 

OQt.1843 

1844 



W{ggenh4ll(St 

dalen). 
Barnham Broom 



Coifloiwjl « . • 

Bail 9nui4n]^ 
ham. 

East Def)ham 
Hingham • • . 



1841 



Na|r.6. 1844 
M47 21, 1844 

July 25. 1916 
July 84, 1845 
Jane 24. 1845 

Ji|ne26,1845 

Juie25,1845 
Ja)y8,lM5 

ir«lf2%1846 



Numbers on the 
books* 
18 



40 

i«a 



85 



24 
27 



38 . 

47 



Boys and Girls, 
61 



30 



30 



ScuUhorp • . 
Switl|^% St. 



J«ly3«^1845i aft 



^ly 1, 1845 



Jialy7,l845 
Jaly^l7»lM6 
July d'f IdlC 
July 14. 1845 
Ju^ 3^1.^1845^ 



Numbers fn the 
Booki, 

21 



24 
30 



30 



110 



: 30 



30 



40 
80 



64 

46 



Tradesmen's ehil- 
dres. 2d.; others. 
Id. 

Children of fiurmers 
and tradesmen, 
U.\ others. Id. 

Fr«nld.toSd. 



IdL 
Id. 
Id. 



One of a family. Id.; 
two or more. id. 

Children of large 
oecupiers. 6d. ; of 
small, 3d. ; one 
child of a la- 
bourer, Sd. t two. 
4d. : three or 
more. 6d. 
From lid. to 3d. 



2d. ; two of same 
family. 2d.; trades- 
men's and ftunm- 
ers' children, 4d.; 
two of same Ih- 
mily. 6d. ; three, 
8d.: f9Uib VkJt 



£. «. d; 
13 

71 • » 

37 t • 

19 4 

25 

94 16 



S' * < 



23101 



In distriol. Id.; 
oul of district, 3d 

IdL 



Id. 
Sd;. 



Abore 
free) nnder.'ld. 

2d. 
Id. 



Average, 
50 



35 
Abouf30 

18 



Subfr. 4»13 » 
Dons. 11 19 10 



36 1 
Subs. 8 






ontJi^&MenUKttritt. 
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ANNUAL INCOME. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITtRE. | 


Produce 
of 

ment. 


SAoet 
Fe^i. 


Asy other flboMfetf 
Incodie, separately 


Tflbl. 


SfTpendofth* 
master . . . (M.) 
Miikifi« . . . (Ms.) 
Teachers . . (T.) 
PupHTtochersCP.T.) 


Year for 
Repairs. 


Mddentat 
Expenses. 


Total. 


A «< d. 


A $* d^ 


• 


«. d. 


« 


£, «. d. 
Ms. . . 30 


£. s/d. 

• • 


£, «. d, 
10 


£. s. d. 

40 


• • 


«IB • 


« 


: 


M18 t 


ICaMMtUW 9 

and house. 


17 0* 


IS 3 4* 


eaift 5 


•-.. 


^14 & 


Inteifest OD money. 


H416im 


M. » . . 60 
Ms. . . 35 
T. . . . 7 19 




42 11 9. 


14ft M 9 




16 6 9 


V 




S 6 9 


M. ... 30 
fis. . . 13 


9 


6 13 


50 2 


• • 


10 14 11 


* 




I918U 


Ms. .. 15 
T. . . . S 




7 11 6* 


24 11 54 


• • 


14 4 11 


• 




39 4 11 


M. . . .26 8 

Ms. «. . *fi » a 


U3 


2 13 2 


62 1 2 


• • 


10 


• 




»16 


Ms. .. .36 


4 


5 10 


44 10 




18 17 5 


^ 




18 17 6 


Ms. . . ,20 


Expenses 
byn 

> 


defikyed 
setor». 


20 


• • 


• • 




. 


1 

• • 




. . 


.'. 


.. 


•• 


16 


1 


• 


16 » 9 


1 

M. « . .50 
AntfAhooI 
fees 16 


9 15 4« 




75 15 M 


• • 


• • 


• 


• 


t 


M. ft Ms. 40 


tromZl. 
toil. 


AWt 
5 S » 


ftom4». 
2t.,to49/. 


• • 


13 


• 


• 




M.&MS.35 


3 4 6 


5 16 


44 6 


About 
35 


About 
30 

• • 


• 


• 


Abojit 

^ if ^ 


^. . . .60 
Mr. . . .20- 0- fr 

RsUmate 

KT^. 510 
Ms. . . 25 


8 


1 18 6 

Aiout 
7 10 


• • 


•• 


38 1 a 


• 


•' 


95 14 t 


M.& ..T^) 6 tf 


Z 6 S 


18 7 71 


. . 


• • 




• 


• 


'95 12 « 

1 


M.ScMs., 

Iaa#yeajr7» 3 6 




r(ri(f 6 


. • 




28 18 


• 


- 


• • 


M. . .56 
Ms. ... 7 


. • 


3 11 3 


66 U 3 




• • 


•■ 


• 


r • • 


Ms. , ti Q 6 


i 


2 11 


14rf • 
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Mr. Cook's Beport 





Name of School 
and Parish. 


When 
Established. 


Datoofrisit 


Averaee 
Deily Attendance 

daring the 
lartSU Months. 


Kate of Payment 
per Week. 




and 


ColkeliNi 


Boys. 


Girls. 
















£, s. d. 


£. 1. i 


Thorpe .... 




Jaly29,1845 


• • 


• • 


Some, Id.; some. 
2d. 


11 9 


•• 


Walton • • • • 
YazhMn . . . 

Chedgrave • . 


• • 


JulrlOJ845 
Aug. 6k 1845 


39 
30 


57 
36 

S5 


One in a fiunily. 
Id.; two. lid.; 
three, 2d.. &c.. 
&e. 

Children of farm- 
ers, one ander six 
years. 8d.; six or 
more, 4d.; two of 
My age. 6d.; 
three or more, 
8d.; others (pa- 
rochial). Id; ex- 
tra, Sd. . 
IdL 


66 4 8 

• • 

10 


• • 


Denton .... 




Ang. 18,1846 


31. 


25 


Children of Uhoni^ 
ers. Id.; others, 
3d. 


6 




Downham • • 
HoekiTDld . . 

Marham . . . 




Jane 23. 1845 
Jane 20. 1845 

June S5. 1845 
Aag.4.1845 


45 
45 

Boysai 
4 
Abont 
38i 


50 
31 

d girls. 

Aboat 
38i 


Those who write in 
bodks.Sd.:others. 
Id. 

For children of 
poor persons. Id.; 
others above 
seven years, 6d. ; 
under, 3d. 

One chfld of a 
labourer, 2d.; two 
or more, Id.t 
others, 3d. 


Abottt45 
43 18 4i 

45 

Subs. 15 
Dons. 2 


•• 


Rockland. . . 




Ang.6,1845 


19 


17 


Id. 


14 


•• 


WeetKlney. . 




Jane 27,1845 




• . 


Those who write, 
8d.: others. Id. 


22 


•• 


SUFFOLK. 




Beoeles. . . . 


• . 


Aug, 8, 1845 


68 


66 


Id. each; those 
books, 2d: 


60 1 6 


18 0» 


Brandon . . . 


Sept. 1843 


Dec. 3, 1844 


40 


30 


Id each. 


• • 


• • 


Carlton ColTiOe 


Oct. 16, 1843 


Nov. 4. 1844 


40 


45 


If. per quarter. 


33 


•• 


Gazeley . . . 


1843 


Dec. 5, 1844 


37 


23 


One of a ihmily, 
2d.; two, IW.; 
three, id. each. 


L15 


• 


Henley .... 


1838 


May 26, 1845 


Boys and 
Girls. 


30 


Id. each; those 
who write, 2d. 
each. 


• • 


• ' 
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VORVOLK-^emahuud. | 


ANNUAL INCOME. 




ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. | 


Produce 

of Endow- 

ment. 


School 
Fees. 


Any other Source 
of Income separately 


ToUL 


Stipend of the 
Master . . . (M.) 
Mistrasa . .(Ms.) 
Teachers . . (T.) 


Expense 

oriait 

Year for 

Repairs. 


Incidental 
Expenses. 


TotaL 


£. i. d. 

• • 


£, M. d. 

11 10 


£, $. d. 
Rent of garden, 
1 6 


£.,», d. 


£. t. d, 

Ms.(esti. 
mate) .16 16 


£, «. d, 
10 9 


£, «. d. 


£, u d, 

• • 


• . 


14 11 7 

About 
18 


* • 


70 16 3 


M. . . .40 
Ms. . « . 6 

P.T. . . 4 

M. . . .15 

M 16 

T. .... 6 


6 4 2 

• • 


10 11 10 

About 
3 10 


• • 

About 
39 


SIO 

About 

10 10 

• • 


10 

14 10 

About 
32 


• 


22 10 
11 

About 
77 


Ma. « . .30: 

Ms. . . .15 
and board and lodg- 
ing in rector's 
house. 
P.T. • . 5 

M.ftMi.60 


• • 
19 


86 14 10 
11 17 6 

33 


66 1410 
32 16 6 

93 




16 16 5 


• •* 


60 14 9» 


M.ftMs. 60 


1 7* 


• . 


18 17 10 


• • 


About 
7 10 

9 2 6 


• . 

Honie rent, 
1 


About 
52 10 

27 2 6 


M.frMs.45 

and school fees. 

Ma. . . .26 

T 2 

P.T. .. 1 




1 5 


About 
52 10 

30 5 


• • 


8 


• • 


22 


Ms. ... 8 
P.T. . . 1 




3 5 9 


IS 6 9 




9 


• • 


31 


Ms. ... 16 
and school fees. 




6 


31 




9 


SUFFOLK. 


1 


• • 


25 13 


• • 


88 14 6 


M. . . .40 
Ms. . . .25 
T.. . . .17 4 
P. T. . . 1 7 


1 10 8 


410 7 


8»12 


• • 




• • 


• . 


M. . . .40 0* 

Hoase and school fees 


156 13 8 


• . . 


196 13 8 


a • 


9 12 


9 


61 12 


Stipends uncertain. 


5 


3 


3 


• . 


10 


.» I • • 


25 0' 


M 22 

T. ... 2 12 




18 V 


4i2 19 


20 


About 
10 


• . 


' About 
30 


Ms. ... 20 


NOSMOI 


att kept. 


About 
80 
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Mr. CoA's Bepart 



SVV901 



Name isf School 
autl Pariih. 






DitoofTiHt. 



Avernj^e daily 

duriii}: tbt} last 
aU Mdiilhi. 



Jfqyt. , Ipitli, 



Et&tB nf PayniBDt 






pdMiA 



livartU * 



Jul. 1^1 »ft720,l8U 
ia 1736, 1570, 



1&70, ia;iu 

irvMCUvely 
PA. 184Q 



T4ttillI»l4BS . 



T^ddfnliitm, Bl. 
Martin. 

Wfltlfltoq > . 



Wick ham 
Mukvt. 



WHDtfaai* . 

Hinlleitktm 



Itiswtchp St. 



StmtfOTd, SI. 
BraDdoQ . . . 

Gjiieley ■ • 
WsAgfisfd , 
W««Uetoii* . 



"iekbani Mar- 

et;. 



1B31 






19 

14 

48 

I li 



Miiy 29« IS45 22 



RCty ZS. 1BJ5 

Way 11, la45 
May 23^ 1845 

;■ 
lug- U 1345 

I 

Aug. 13.13*5 

AuB.Ul*£5 

Aug.l^lBd^ 
June 2, 1845 



30 
AnmtiDH 



20 



S2 



20 



Id. bkU 
ODtof Klkml]y,lf. 
I J. &d^ 

Id. each. 



df. pet w»k. 



About 90 
IID O 



AIW1A36 



4,(. 4 



18 « t 



U. E 



23 a 



|dLiib:h;thD>*Th* Subi, HI |3 
wrftfl. Sltfub. Don. 33 6 i 



^ 



15 
33 



m 



20 



46 



S4 
58 

33 
37 



Flrit cbUd in a 
faitily.ad. each; 
ea(^ iiicceedlDg 
diHd, Id. «uh, 

FiDiD 24p to 4if^ 

AtK#fl 7 vein, 2d. ; 
npjijr, I'd. ; tvQd^ 
AukQ family^ above 

Boy*, S^.Egirli^ld. 



h'Di:f»Bldebtfl,2rf,; 
reildnDtii Id. 



Id. 



24 
4d 

44 

25 



50 IB 6 



«r 2 « 



19 ft 
Sabit 29 10 

AbaujC45 



Eld#jtqf ft tuaWf, S^ibi* ffr 11 
2d. J reit, l*i. ; I Vq^v^ 5 19 
ctiLhjnm of niEM^ 
era iiD d tTa{]l^|paltUJ 
an additional 

Id; 
PrtquartflrpU- fittb«,81 



Ottfr of a. fnoiily, 
^, ; two, IW.; 
three, Id. 



3d. ; lOiQe 
Id. I nihetif 5ti. 
piiv quftrbor. 

F^ wrilinf, 2d.; 
f imdtug. Id. 

enein family. 2d.; 
tw0t or mor«. Id, 



Subit £3 0^ 



42 7 e 



Subi. H 9 
Doo. 34 13 2 

4LI3. 



5 ** 
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•The! 





ANNUAL INOOMK. 


ANNUAL EXPENDITURE. | 


'rodnceof 
Elidow- 
ment. 


School 
Fees. 


Aqy other Souree 

QdQcone^sepavately 

enumerated. 


TdUd. 


Stipeiidofthe 
Mister . , (M.l 

PapUTeMhevsCP.T.) 


Expeuie 

or last 

Yewlajc 

Repairs. 


Incidental 
fixpenssv. 


ToUL 


£. s. d. 


£. s. d. 
About 
8U 


£. «. d. 
• • 


£. I. d. 

About 
28 1& 


£. t. d. 
Me.« ., .3% 


£. M.d. 


£. 9. d. 

• • 


£. s. d. 
3ft ft ft 




« • 


• • 


128 




No acoonnts. 




. . 


810 9 


% ■• 


8i0 9 


M. . . .M ft 


* «i 


• . 


8ft ft ft 




AUmt 
, 9 1« 


• a 


Ateufc 
44|0 


M. ... 2 12 
M* ... 14 2 
P. T. . . 13 


• 1 


8 


26 7 




cia 


• • 


29}<K 


M4 W 


BiBfDot 


received. 


10 ft 




» 9l(f 


• • 


69 8 8 


M. . . .40 
Ml. . < .26 ft 


. • 


5 16 6 


70 16 6 


17 4 


17 « 1 


• . 


85 4 11 


M^ ... 28 
M4. . . . 14 


2 1 6 


7 OH 


49 Oil 


•' . 


About 


$aiidries about 
22 a 


Aloat 
88 2 


Noaeeooftt 


6 12 4 


7 18 10 


20 


• * 

Estimate 
46 7 8 


• ■ 


25 ft a 
46 7 8 


M. . . .9^ 
Ms. ... 40 
F.'C« ..Tlli 


* • 
ft 8 


BspenM 
are de- 
frayed by 

12' 9*|0 


223Mlft 


» • 


am 8 


7 (H; 


3&U $ 


Ms. . « .28 ft » 


ftM ft 


\ n a 


tft ft 6 


6 


16 7 5 


* «» 


• • 


M. . «.4ft ft 6 


ft 2 ft 


4U» fti 


• • 


• • .' 


r^\ 


• 


£r„ 


M. . . .4«r 6 


• . 




Abool 
65 




About 65 


8 12 2 

• • 


62 11 6 

About 
10 


WoA doDAby 

chUdren. 

12 10 

Semtofland.n«derlet. 

F«t»pnTate|upils. 


147 10 8 

42 10 

About 
33 


M. . . . 60 <r 
Ms, ., .26 ft ft 
Ms. ... 26 
P.T. . .12 6 

M.fcMs.40 ft 
P..T. • . I 8 ft 

Ms. . « .,22 ft ft 

T.,. ... 212 


6 1 5 

1 

• • 


1716 5i 

2 4 
» 2 ft 


148 3 lOi 

43 17 
2i,M 61 


•• 


18 16 


Offertory, 
2 


63 3 6 


Ml .. .45 
Mk.. • .20 ft ft 
P.T. . . iio 




2 7 9 


67 11 7 


• • • 


21 4: 6 


• • 


70 16 7 


M. . . .40 
Ms. .. ^25 ft ft 


119 8 


3 16 11 


7o 16 7 


8 


• * 


. . 


• • 


M. . . .32 4 
Mk. . • . 26 » a 
P.T. . . 013 5 


• • 


4 12 6i 


63 11 lU 



s. ..e Master derives his salary from— 1. private scholars ; 2, offlee of parish cleik ; ft, endmrment : 4, ' 
payment ; 5, Snnday-sohool fees. 
t This is an endowment paid for a MUtressof the Sonday-iehool, who is also a Mistress of the National- 
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Mr. C00V9 Report 



TREASURY: 



NameorSfiliDal. 


Dileof 


AMOUNT BECEIVED. 


OrMl. 






Kalimitl 
Socictj. 


OtbcrSDonev ! 


Date. Amouat. 


ciopbm . • . 


Feb. 5. 1845 


July 5. 1836 


50 


£. 1. d. 
82 5 2i 


£. t. d. 

• • 


10 


d. 





CnnVeld . . . 


Jan. 27, 1845 


Jan. 30, 1836 
Jan. 9. 1839 


48 a 
40 


113 




35 





School Society 

Bedford . . 20 « 
Carting- ma- 

teriala. . .10 Si 
Grant of land 21(li( 


DUchingfaam . 


Anf.18^1846 


Sept. 19. 1840 


50 


62 11 


• • 


25 





Norwich DioceuB 
ftind . . .40 9| 


Matimghaiii . 


Jane 25. 1845 


Nov. 1.1837 


50 


118 10 6 


• • 


20 





Rent charge do-' 
ring vacancy 5 

Balance paid by . 
Bactar . . .5 3 « 


SahamToney • 


July 10, 1845 


Dec 25, 1837 


35 t) 


No an 


oontspxeM 


rved, bat » 


Brtilleate taken that then 
Diocesan 
Board. . .25 0« 


Swalfham. • . 


Jnl73,1845 


Feb. 13, 1839 


160 


407 13 5 


. • 


35 





Norwich DioccMo 

Society . .50 0« 
Dean and Chapter ^ , 
of Westminster 25 M 


Walter. 


Oct. 29.1845 


Biar.27.1839 


35 


79 6 


> . . 


• . 




Porchaae Money 
ietumed..lO 0« 


Havering-atta- 
Bower. 


Oct. 16. 1845 


Dec. 13.1837 


32 


• • 


• . . 


. • 




. * 


Wickham Brook 


Jon«16.1845 


Nov. 18. 1835 


40 


24 9 6 


13 


20 







Willingale Doe 


May 21. 1846 


Aug. 10. 1839 


39 




rved, but c 


nrtiflcate taken that there 


Woolpit . . . 


Jane 13, 1845 


Nov. 7, 1838 


40 


265 9 


• . 


4a 





. . 


Lnton • • • • 


Jan. SO. 1845 


Jaly 11, 1835 


145 


293 3 6 


31 9 7i 


40 





Valae of grant 

of materials 69 » * 
Balance of Churcb . 

School flind. 14 5 


Bozted .... 


Jan. 5. 1845 


Jane 5, 1839 


55 


114 3 




; • • 




Sale of timber. 8 12 « 


Camden Town 


Nov. 13. 1845 


Apra5.1839 


100 


220 15 4 

Donations 

and a 

CoUection. 
41 15 1 


30 


• • 




legacy . . .20 « ^ 
Duty on legacy 

returned . . 2 « 
Sale of penny . 

ticketa . . ins ' 


Chelnuford • . 


Oct. 21. 1845 


. . 


350 


844 1 6 


• . 


• , 




, , 


Debenbam . . 


May 28. 1845 


AprU 11,1835 


70 


• • 


• . 


, , 




, , 


FonUbam, • . 

Gallywood Com- 
mon. 

Hammemnith 


Jnlyl5.1845 
Not. 11, 1845 

Dec. 18.1845 


Dec. 5. 1838 
Mar. 16. 1839 

Nov. 25. 1837 


90 
75 

12a 


153 12 6 
498 17 6 


168 3 Oi 

• • 


20 

• • 





Norwich DJoceiaii^ 
Society. . .25 1' 

Essex Society 
for education . 
of the poor. 30 '^ " 


n.St. 


Nov. 14. 1845 


Dec 29, 1838 


71 6 




• . 


30 





• • 



en the JEastem District. 
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«ANTS« 



B&PEN8E8. 



Total. 



BoUding. 



Axohiteet. 



Legd. 



Total. 



CeitiltedorA«ditad. 



142 5 2i 
268 10 



250 18 Hi 



19813 6* 



£. «. <L 

142 5 2« 

245 10 



143 3 8 



146 12 6 



£. s. d. 



£. «. d. 



mte no debtf. Balance given bj Rector. 
65 

685 16 6 



677 13 5 



124 6 



97 9 6 
rai no debt on 
345 
592 18 6i 

177 15 6 
326 8 5 



21 6 



10 10 



14 6 4 



105 10 6 



106 4 6 
'' he School fund.' 
284 3 6i 
630 

134 2 6 
341 



£, 1. d. 



22 19 



86 9 31 



4111 0* 



77 10 7 



18 9 11 



15 10 1 



£. s. d. 
142 5 2i 

268 9 



250 18 Hi 



198 13 6i 



677 13 5 



124 6 



121 14 7 



Vouehen «Mnine<l and ap* 
proved. 

indited. 



Anditad. 



Audited. 



Audited^ 



1174 1 6 


1291 7 2 


• • 




198 12 6 


250 


772 6* 


613 2 U 


120 


400 


101 


126 



34 4 6 



10 6 



7 2 



70 12 3* 


365 


9 


28 13 10 


692 18 


4 


30 8 3 


17112 


9 


94 I 8i 


435 1 


8i 



62 16 



25 



13 2 11 
11 18 4 



10 

22 11 4 

122 

42 8 10 



1346 8 2 

286 14 3 
772 6^ 

168 8 10 



Voocher flsamined. , 

AndUedbyF.CCodk. 
Certified by Clergymao. 

Audited. 

Audited. 

CertiAed by Clergymaa.! 



Voucher for building contract 
inspected. 



JA>. Ccmie^MqmH 





















TRIASDSI 




"^ 


AMODMTS RBCBTBD. 


lfaB0«rfch0Pl. 


Omnt. 


Sabwrip- 
tionsmad 


Col. 

Wtkmi. 


^S^. 


OlhctSoiMli 


Date. 


Aaoant. 




Kdfwte. • • 


<kt.l7,10tf 


iUrao^u» 


£. 
61 




d. 


£.».€. 
85 6 € 


£. 9. 4L 

13 11 


95 9 


CottlySMMf» t : 
CbrtiBglirieks 4 4i 


KcttlelMSloii . 


Jiuiol7»lMfi 


Fob. 13» 1839 


37 






• • 




• • 


• » 


iM^nham . . 


li«730,lM6 


Nov. 9, 1839 


100 






• • 


• • 


25 9 


"^siSiSaB!* 


Norton, St. 
AndMw. 


JniMl3»18tf 


April 194837 


60 






100 t 


• • 


20 9 9 


Br Bote.. H 13 1 


Stovmxkct. . 


JaMlO,18«5 


Nor.2» 1836 


75 






• • 


30 9 11 


60 9 9 


CoaBlrSHMT» • ' 


Stntfoid • • • 


Vm.ia,lBtB^ 


JM.2l.URr 


250 






988 13 


8914 


iO 9 


GoMsalfliadlSt '» 


Soilinglimm . . 

1 


Jaly 31,1845 


May 9.1838 


20 






6 


• • ^ 


• • 


Nofwiekfo-' 

ciety ...«'*, 
ChurehoBdtovB 

land. . . .» t< 



mA$Eidemliianet. 
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GRANTS— «0H/flit(«dL 



EXPENSES. 


GUrtifiadwAiiited. 


■ 
Totel. 


Building. 


Art^toaf. 


Jl^ftrf. 


MfV. 


Wak 


£. s, d. 
289 

294 2 6i 
224 18 1 
203 3 9i 

1475 8 18 
86 


£. «. d, 

200 a 

260 
182 11 10 
207 7 

191618 8 
77 5 


£. t. d, 

• • 

• • 

• » 

• • 


£, f. d. 
10 i? .0 

25 13 3 

88 8 8 
8 16 7 


8 10* 

e 1 8 

25 1 1|» 

198 8 8 
28 8 5i 


«7W 8 

294 2 «i 
2M18 1 
188 f U 

1«78 8 4 
11410 Of 


Onil8e4 

• • 
^prtiaMbjOirgyvaB. 

CMllfi«4byf^«ifgTttan. 
Audited. 
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JS^por/ an the Elementary Schools of the Midland District, by the 
Rev. JSenry Moseley, M.A., F.R.S. 

My Lords^ 

The Midland District — ^the elementary schools in which I 
have received your Lordships* instructions to inspect — ^includes 
the counties of Chester, Stafford, Derby, Nottingham, Lincoln, 
Leicester, Warwick, and Northampton. 

The schools, a list of which was supplied to me in the commence- 
ment of the year 1845, were situated in 209* different localities, 
of which I have visited 1 55. 

Eighty-nine of these schools had received your Lordships' grants, 
and 66, grants from the Lords of the Treasury, of which last num- 
ber 20 had invited inspection through the National Society, and 
the remaining 46 were visited in obedience to your instructions 
conveyed in the letter addressed by your Secretary to Her Majesty's 
Inspectors of Schools, underthedateof the 16th December, 1844, 
and for the purposes specified in that letter, viz., 1st. To audit the 
building account ; 2ndly. To verify the existence of the trust-deed, 
and the fact of its enrolment ; 3rdly. To report whether the school- 
house has been erected '' in a satisfactory and workman-like manner ; 
whether due precautions have been taken for its ventilation, and 
for warming it; whether it is provided with the requisite offices; 
and whether its site is properly inclosed." 4thly. To verify the 
existence and the efficient maintenance of a daily school in the 
school-house. 

In conveying to the Inspectors these instructions, it was intimated 
to them, '' That unless the trustees or managers should concur in 
inviting periodical inspection, the organization, discipline, and in- 
struction were not open to their personal examination in the 
same way as in schools subject to periodical inspection ;'* they 
were, nevertheless, authorized to make a detailed examination of 
the schools, if the trustees and managers should invite such ex- 
amination. 

Of the whole number of schools which I have visited, to which 
these observations are applicable, 46 in number, 41 have thus invited 
examination. 

In 11 cases I have been unable to ascertain the existence of any 
trust-deed, and have reason to believe that no such deed was ever 
executed. In 7 cases I have found the deed to be invalid for 
want of enrolment. In respect to 12 school-houses, I have thought 

* No schools in Lincolnshire were included in. this list, it being anticipated tliat 
he duty of inspecting the normal schools, with which I am charged, would prevent 
ae from visiting tbat county. 
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it my auty to report either that the school buildings have not been 
erected in a substantial or workman-like manner, that they did 
not supply adequate accommodation for the children, or that they 
warenot properly inclosed; and I have found four school- rooms 
empty, no daily school being maintained in them. 

In compliance with your instructions, I have, in no case, in- 
terfered with '' the discipline, management, or instruction of 
schools; " and in carrying out the objects of my inspection, I have 
been accustomed to look upon it simply as ^' a sign of the interest 
which the Government takes in their prosperity," " one of the forms 
by which it extends its aid to them," and " a means of procuring 
information by which the Legislature may be enabled to determine 
in what way the exertions of the trustees and managers for their 
welfare may be most effectually promoted." With reference to 
these objects, I have generally been invited to give such advice as 
might be suggested by my examination, as to " the improvements 
of which the schools are susceptible ;" and I have, from time to 
time, aided '* in the removal of temporary obstacles to their success," 
and •'in procuring for them well-trained masters and mistresses/' 
I have appended to this Report (Appendix A.), a statistical Table, 
in which are collected, under a general form, the facts which I 
have ascertained as to the extent to which the poor avail them- 
selves of these schools, the state of instruction in them, and their 
resources. In a second Table (Appendix B.), I have recorded 
these matters in detail in respect to every school, and I have affixed 
to that record the estimate I was led to form, by my inspection, of 
the efficiency of the school. 

Whilst the number of different localities which I have visited, in 
the inspection of the schools of my district, is 155, the number of 
different schools which I have inspected is 247, viz., 84 boys' 
schools, 78 girls' schools, 35 schools in which boys and girls are 
taught together, and 50 infant schools. 

In these schoolsthere were present, when I inspected them, 1 3,38 1 
children, viz., 6,123 boys, 5,238 girls, and 3,642 infants, giving an 
average number in each school of 57 boys, 51 girls,and 73 infants. 
Twelve only of these schools contained more than 100 boys, and 
two only of that number, more than 150 ; six contained more than 
100 girls, and none more than 150 

The average age of the children, taken in respect to 3,754 boys, 
was from 6f to 8| years ; and in respect to 2,301 girls, from 7^ to 
9| years. 

With reference to the schools situated in 44 different localities, in 
which 4,108 children were assembled, I find that they were es- 
tablished to provide for the education of a population of 218,094, 
and built to contain 10,317 children. One in 53 of the whole 
population for which they were provided was, therefore, under in- 
struction of them, and they were somewhat less than one-half full. 

The management of the schools in my district is^ for the most 

Q 
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part, vested in the clergy*, who are not unfirequently assisted by 
a committee of the subscribers f . It is, however, in a few instaHces 
only that I find a decided interest in the welfare of tlie school 
manifested by the laity, or sacrifices for its support, on a scale 
commensurate with its importance to the public welfare, made by 
anybody except the clergyman. The following is a list of the 
subscriptions to a village school in my district for the year 1844. 
I copy it as an example of the unjust proportion in which the 
clergy are calle4 upon to contribute to the support of elementary 
education. It would not be difficult to cite a long list of similar 
examples : — • 









£. s. 


d. 


The lord of the m^inor and 


principal landholder 


3 3 





The rector 


• • 


• • • • 


n 10 


4 


The reetor'a 


lady 


• * • 


1 1 





A fviend of the rector . 




5 





A farmer and landholder 




& 





Ditto 


ditto. . 




. 5 





Ditto 


dittos • 




5 





Ditto 


ditto . 




. 5 





Ditto 


ditto . 




10 





Ditto 


ditto . 




. 5 





Ditto 


ditto • 




5 







£28 14 


4 



The children pay fees for qdnaission,^ which vary in ^imount from 
Id, per week to 4rf. The average annual amount p^ clukl of the 
sum paid in fees, taken i^ respect tQ.61 schpols and 7:^836 children, 
I fo^^d to be 5^. 8d, 

Reading and religioua knowledge foroi the principal $ubj.^s of 
instruction i^ these schools ; arithmetic is processed to be taught in 
all of them ; writing in all esQQopt 12 or 13 ; geography a^ud English 
gram^iar in about one-half; English hi^ory and vocal music in 
about one-third; etymology ip I school in U-. 

They are taii;^ht, with a few e^Qeptions* upon th^ ^ystena of 
Dr. Bell, being divided into classes, each q£ which i^ placed in 
charge of a child selected tr<3m amongst the l^st instructed 19 ^^^ 
school^ to whom the task of instruptijog the ^l^s^is d^ga^tediby the 
master, who, nevertheless,, consider^ it hi» duty to. eji^^m^ii^ne froni 
time to time into the progress of ea^ch clas^ a^d hinoiself t0 1^^ 
the classes in succession. The same system is pursued i^ gitb' 
school^ a§ in boys'. The ^veraj^e nuniber pf the children, ie each 

* Out of 31 schoolfi in respect to which. I have reS^ried tq, the iniJormatiqn fecoided 
ip my returns on this subject^ I find that in 18. tbe oiianagenient is vested exclusively 
in the clergyman ; in seven it it is divided between the clergy and the laity, and ifl 
six i^ is in the school committee. 

i In 7 schools out of 30, in respect to which I have sought thes^ partieulftn» 1 
find that the committee meets periodically : aod that it inspects the school periodically 
in 10 out of 27. ^ 
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dass is, in a boys' school 10, and in a girls' school 13. The 
average age of the children employed to teach the rest, taken in 
respect to 52 schools, is from 10 to 11 in the boys' schools, and 
from 11 to 12 in the girls' schools. 

Religious Instruction. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that^ of all the subjects taught 
in elementary schools, the knowledge of Scripture is that on which 
the greatest care is bestowed, and which is taught with the greatest 
success. I have sometimes been greatly surprised at the intimate 
knowledge exhibited by very young children of the text of the 
Word of God, and occasionally I have found this associated with 
much intelligence as to its doctrines and its precepts. 

The fact is^ that the clergy give a large measure of attention to 
this element in the teaching of their schools ; a higher standfird pf 
instruction is, therefore, aimed at in it than in any otber^ and the 
ascendancy of an educated mind is perceptible in it* Th^ g^^^ 
difficulty seems rather to be in giving it a direction to the bearbi 
and to the consciences of children than to their understandings. 

I have found the opimon to prevail very generally among the 
friends of education with whom I have conversed, that tho only 

!)roper use of the text of Scripture in elementary schools is its usq 
or the instruction of the children in scriptural truth ; and it is 
my constant experience that scriptural knowledge is the greatestj 
in those schools in which secular reading books bav^ been intro- 
duced ; and where the Scriptures pre not, therefore^ made exclusively 
the text-book for reading. I attribute this, in some degree, to tlie 
greater interest which the child is likely to feel in the Scriptures 
when its reading is not limited to them, and, in some degree, to 
that education of its intelligence, and general awakening of its 
faculties, which is derived from secular instruction ; but principally 
to the fact, that when the daily reading lesson is given, in. Scfip- 
ture, the master is led to consider the task of scriptural instruction 
in a great degree accomplished by it without his intervention; 
but that when it is not, he takes that task upon himself. 

A knowledge d[ the words of the Catechism is almost universal — 
a just intelligence of their meaning comparatively rare. To leave 
t^hildren with its language in their memories^ uncomoEienled upon 
and unexplained, is to leave them in possession of a form of sound 
words, but in ignorance, it is to be feared* of those principles of 
Christian iaith which are set forth by it^ and without the guidftnc^ 
of those rules of Christian practice which it lays down. 

It is not, assuredly, in this sense that the Catechism has been s^t 
forth by the Church ; but as a syUabns of its doctrines rather than 
their exposition, a standard of religious truth rather than its de- 
velopmentjt and the foundation of catechetical instruction rather than 
its superstructure* 

Whilst I have felt myself called upon thtrsto comment upon the 

q2 
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imperfect character of the catechetical instruction in some of the 
schools which I have visited, I can^ on the other hand, record many 
encouraging instances of success. To the intelligent teacher the 
Catechism offers matter of doctrinal instruction under a most im- 
pressive and apposite form, and subjects of moral admonition suited 
to every relation in life — reasons for the careful interpretation of it 
not a little enhanced in their importance by the consideration that 
the text, being taught to the children of our elementary schools, 
from so early a period and with so much care, will never, probably, 
be obliterated from their memories. 

Iteadinff. 

Out of 13,381 children, I find that 2080, being 1 in 6,* read 
in the Scriptures with tolerable ease and correctness ; that 4368, 
or 1 in 3, are reading easy narratives ; and the remainder, beings 
one-half, reading letters and monosyllables. 

I have no certain data for determining the average period during 
which these children remain at school ; from all, however, that I 
lavebeen able to learn, I am disposed to think that it is, possibly, 
not more than one year and a half^ and that it does not exceed 
two years. If this be the case, it is certain that a considerable pro- 
portion of the children, probably one-half, must leave the schools, 
and be absorbed into the labouring community of the country, not 
being able to read.f 

In but few schools is any other book used for instruction in 
reading than the Scriptures. This is not, I believe, from any 
indisposition to the use of secular reading books, but principally 
because a custom has long prevailed of using the sacred volume for 
the instruction of poor children in reading, and from motives of 
economy, the cost of a Testament being greatly less than that of 
any secular book of equal size which can be procured. 

I am not aware that, in any school which I have visited, attention 
is given to just expression or correct emphasis in reading. In no 
case, at any rate, have I felt myself justified in recording the favour- 
able result of such teaching. 

It will be observed that the estimate which I have made of the 

* Of 3022 boys examined by Mr. Cook in the Metropolitan districts, he finds that 
611, being 1 in 5, can read the Scriptures with ease. 

t If the average time of a child^s continuance at school be three-half years, one- 
third of the children must go out every half-year; and if we suppose this change to 
be made at the end of the half-year, and the third which so goes out to include 
that sixth part of the school which can read, it mutt also include a sixth which can- 
not. Thus as many will go out evKry half-year who cannot read as who can. Or, in 
other words, half the children leave the school not being able to read the Scriptures 
with tolerable ease and correctness. Whilst, on the one hand, I have perhaps assumed 
the time of a child's continuance at school to be less than it really is, on the other, I 
have taken the circumstances under which the children leave, more favourable fur 
the efficiency of the school than I am justified in doing. Practically they are not 
the best instructed children who leave the first : these stick by the school. The one- 
lird who leave (^very year do nut, therefore, incUule all the one-sixth who can read. 
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number of children who can read, has reference to their ability to 
read the Scriptures. I have now to add, that, in recording the 
number of children in each school who can read with tolerable 
ease and correctness, I have availed myself of the wide latitude of 
that definition, and used a large measure of charity. The mechanical 
reading of the Bible presents, however, fewer difficulties to a child 
of the class from which these are taken than that of any other book 
which can be put into its hands not specially adapted to the reading 
of children. Its diction is associated with every effort they have 
ever made to read. Its forms of expression are, perhaps, more 
readily seized by the poor than those of other books, because mord 
remains amongst them than amongst the educated classes of toe 
language of that period in our history when it was translated. Let, 
however, the cause be what it may, it is certainly worthy o 
observation, and important in its bearing on the question of edu- 
cation, that achild taught to read only in the Scriptures appears, in 
some measure, to have lost the faculty of reading when any other 
book is placed in its hands. So strongly am I impressed with this 
belief, that I entertaun little doubt that, had the ability of these 
children to read been tried in any book of secular instruction*, the 
number of children whom I found capable of reading with ease and 
correctness would have been diminished one-half. 

Nothing can be more deceptive than the impressions derived, in 
this respect, from the casual inspection of an elementaiy school. 
The first class affords, perhaps, the evidence of considerable pro- 
ficiency ; and finding the rest graduated in respect to the skill of the 
children in reading, from this class to the lowest, we conclude that 
the knowledge of every child in an inferior class is in a state of 
progression, which will terminate in a kiiowledge similar to that 
acquired by those of the first class. There can be no greater mistake. 
A large proportion of the children of these lower classes will never 
reach the highest. There are among them, probably, those who have 
been longest in the school, and who will first leave it. 

On the whole, I am convinced that the greater number of the 
children who frequent the schools which I have inspected do not 
acquire, in them, that mechanical skill in reading which might 
encourage them to take up a book, under ordinary circumstances, 
with the prospect of deriving pleasure or instruction from the 
perusal of it. 

In few or none of the schools in which secular reading books are 
introduced does due attention appear to be given to the instruction 
of the children in the subject-matter of the lesson. Etymology, 
it is true, is taught in some of these schools ; but I have found 
that a knowledge of the meanings of the words which compose 
a sentence, however precise and accurate, does not necessarily imply 
an intelligence of the sentence. And, from my own experience, I 

* Ho^arth'it History of England, for instance, a book published especially for the 
use of National Schools by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
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am disposed to think that the severest test to which the ohitdrea 
of a National school can be subjected, is to place in their hands 
some book of secular instruction^ to select a sentence not remarkable 
for the simplicity of its construction, and to try how far they 
understand it. If they be subjected to the further test of conveying 
the meaning they attach to it, under correct fortns of expression^ 
the failure will be signal. Yet are these important elements of a 
coursie of instruction in reading adapted to the wants of the 
labouring classes^ 

They have littlQ knowledge of language, except under its collo- 
quial forms; and to judge of the difference between colloquial 
and written language, we have only to Write down our thoughts, 
a.nd to compare the words in which we write them with the expres- 
sion we give to the same thoughts in conversation. Nevertheless, 
if their children are hereafter to follow, with the understanding, the 
Liturgy of the Church ; if they are to be instructed by sermons ; 
if th^r minds are to be enlightened, their manners humanized, 
and their leisure hours usefully and pleasantly occupied by the 
perusal of books ; they must be rendered familiar with the resources 
of written language. 

This is not to be done at school by the rules of grammar, 
valuable as these are in their application to the purposes of 
elementary instruction; nor yet by directing their attention to the 
derivation of one languagej with which they are comparatively 
unacquainted^ from another^ of which they are profoundly ignorant, 
nor by endeavouring to gather their recollections of a readings 
lesson which they have not understood; but by examining them 
vn the constfucti<m of its s<mtences, and its subject-matter with 
their open books before them; and by directing and encouraging 
their efforts to conv&y the ideas they associate with it in precise 
and accurate language. 

, The following is the description which Mr. Horace Mann, 
secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education^ has given of 
a reading lesson as delivered by the master of a Prussian school. 
I have transcribed it, because it embodies an idea of such a 
]|^on which appears to me not less novel^ as it regards the 
elementary education of this country, tbati important :*--<' The 
subject was a short pie^e of poetry^ desei^ibing a hunter's life in 
Missouri. It was read, the reading being accompanied by appro- 
priate criticisms as to pronunciation, tone, &e. ; it was then taken 
up verse by verse, and the pupik were required to gwe equwalent 
ej^ressiom in prose^ The teacher then entered into an expla- 
nation of every part of it, in a sort ctf oral lecture, accompanied 
with occasional questions. This was done with the greatest minutest 
ness. Where there was a geographical reference, be entered at 
large into geography ; where a reference to a foreign custom, he 
compared it with their customs at home; and thus he explained 
fevery part, and illustrated the fllustrations themselves, until after 
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an entire hour spent upon six four-line verses, he left them to write ■ 
out the sentiment and story in prose, to be produced in school ' 
the next morning. All this was done without the slightest break 
or hesitation^ and evidently proceeded from a mind full of the 
subject, and having a ready command of all its resources. 

*^ The Prussian teachers — ^by their constant habit of conversing 
with their pupils ; by requiring a complete answer ^o be given to 
every question ; by never allowing a mistake in termination or. 
in the collocation of words and clauses to pass uncorrected, nor the 
sentence as corrected to pass ilnrepeated ; by requiring the poetry 
of tlie reading lessons to be dhangfed ihto oral or writteti prose, 
and the proSe to be paraphrased or expressed in different words ; 
and by. exacting a general account or summary of the reading 
lessons-^are, we may almost literally say, constantly teaching 
grammar, or, &s they more comprehensively call it, the German 
language. 

'^ If the object of gratnmat' is to teach children to speak and 
write their native language with propriety, then they should be 
practised Upon expressing their own ideas with elegance, distinct- 
ness, and force." 

With respect to the books to be put into the hands of children 
for their instructidn in reading, there can be iitj doubt that if the 
cliild is to be left entirely to its own resources, as to its intelligence 
of the subject-matter of the book, the diction should be of the 
simplest kind; all references to collateral subjects beyond the 
probable compass of the child's irtfofmatioh should be carefully 
avoided, and its ffeasoning powers ^ould be taxed to the smallest 
conceivable extent. For to force the child's attention, as a part 
of the business of the sdiool, to any one thing which it does not 
comprehend, is to intefpose an obstacle in the way of everything 
else which yoU wish to teach it. 

But if the reading lesson be used as ah exercise of the intelli- 
gence of the children, atid if the teacher li not accustomed to con- 
sider his task completed until the idea contained in each sentence 
of it is fully received by the class which he is instructing, then 
the school reading book should not be a book from which every 
difficulty of COnstructioti is carefully eliminated, and every reference 
to matters beybrtd the ordinary limits of the knowledge of children 
avoided, 'these are the elements out of which the teacher combines 
the system accot*ding to which he educates the child ; and they 
should be graduated lii the reading lessons according to the 
progress of his work. The lesson books of the Irish National 
schools ahd of M'Culloch are framed upon this principle. It 
would be easy, by a careful selection, to include in such a series of 
reading books, popular instruction on every subject suited to the 
purposes of elementary education. All that instruction in a school 
which is npt of a strictly technical character might thus be given 
under the head of the reading lesson. Whilst school reading 
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books wou.d thus become more copious and more varied in their 
contents, they would, for that reason, be better adapted also to the 
mechanical instruction of the children in reading. It is a practical 
nconvenience in the use of all such books that the children too 
soon become familiar with them. 

I have entered thus fully upon the consideration of the reading 
lesson^ because it has always appeared to me, next to the Bible 
lesson, the principal lesson in an elementary school. 

Writing, 

Out of 13,381 children whom I examined in reading, I found 
that 3744 were learning to write upon paper ; being in the pro- 
portion of 3 children in 1 1, or a little more than 1 child in 4. This 
writing upon paper I found in every case to consist simply in 
imitating, in their copy-books, copies set them by the master, or 
copy-slips. In no single instance did I find that the children had 
been practised in writing upon paper otherwise than in imitation 
of the models thus constantly before them. They had never been 
accustomed to copy, in writing, sentences in print, or to write on 
paper from dictation, or to express their own thoughts under 
any form whatever in writing upon paper. Thus, all the use to 
which their knowledge of penmanship might be put for their 
instruction in other subjects was lost; and, conversely, all the 
facility they might have acquired in the use of the pen, by the 
application of it to other purposes than the imitation, day after 
day, of the same set of copy-slips, was sacrificed. Indeed, the 
system generally pursued of limiting them to the use of large- 
text hand in their copy-books, until they are far advanced in the 
school, seems to preclude any such application.* In the hope 
of making them fine writers — for the accomplishment of which 
a long practice of large-text writing is assumed to be necessary 
— they are deprived of the practice of the art of writing under 
that form in which alone it will ever be of any use to them; and 
the process of their education is left without that exercise of the 
intelligence which is implied in the exposition of the thoughts in 
writing — an element which no other can replace.f In our own 
education, written exercises take a part from an early period ; 
and, bearing in my recollection my own school experiences, I 
cannot but attach a great importance to those evening lessons and 
exercises as expedients of instruction. As applied to the purposes 
of elementary education, they have, however, this further recom- 
mendation, that they would serve to call the attention of the parents 
to the useful knowledge the children are acquiring in the school, 

* At the Greenwich Hospital schools a very beneficial change hos of late years 
been made in this respect. The boys are maile to write ^mall-hand from a much 
-rlier period. The next step is to made them copy, in ivriting, sentences in print, 
hey then write on paper from dictation. 

t I propose on my next inspection to test the ability of the first class in every 
hool to write on paper from dictatitm. 
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and tend to create a home influence iavourable to the labours of 
the schoolmaster. 

There seems no sufficient reason vrhy they should not be used 
SIS an expedient in the instruction of poor children. Now that 
paper is made by machinery, almost duty free, the cost can be no 
longer an obstacle ; and if the child were allowed to take home 
its books in the evening to prepare its lessons for the next day, a 
written exercise mighty without difficulty^ be added to the task.* 

Arithmdic. 

Out of 13^381 children examined in readings I found that 4682 
were taught arithmetic, being a little more than one-third of the 
whole number. Of these, 3529, being 4 in every 15, were in the 
four first rules ; 903, or 1 in every 15, in the compound rules ; and 
250, being 1 in every 53, had advanced as far as the Rule of Three. 

I have said so much in my other Reports to your Lordships on 
the importance of this element of instruction, and upon those 
methods of teaching it which have been adopted with so much 
success in some of our elementary schools, that I shall limit 
myself here to bearing testimony, in a general sense, to the 
imperfect form under which it is taught in the majority of such 
schools. Whether it be looked upon merely in a technical point 
of view, as readiness or aptitude in the combinations of number, 
or, in its higher application to the purposes of elementary in- 
struction, as an exact scieTtce, the logic of the people, I am disposed 
to think that there is no element of education which I have found 
more lamentably deficient. The fact, that only 1 child in every 
53j has advanced as far as the Rule of Three, is conclusive 
evidence on this point. 

Geography. 

Of 13,381 children whom I examined in reading, I found that 
1535, being about 1 in eicpry 9, had been taught geography. 

Few persons are likely to comprehend how ^reat is the state 
of ignorance in which the instruction of our elementary schools, 
in this subject, takes a child up. 

I have examined hundreds of the most advanced children in 
schools where geography is not taught, who have been unable to 
tell me the name of the country in which they live, or, of the county, 

* lu the schools of the Christian Brethren in France, each child is provided with 
a little box which contains, together with its books, materials for writing. This 
box it brings, hung over iu back, every morning to school, and carries home with 
it iu the evening. I have caused a box, which admits of beine converted into a 
little writing'desk, and is extremely portable, to be placed in the Depository of the 
National Society at the Sanctuary. It will be found, on trial, large enough to con- 
tain the whole library of a national school-boy. 

f It Will be observed that this fact is stated not as the result of my own examination 
of the children, but on the authority of statements made to me by the masters 
themselves. If the question had been, How many children were practically acquainted 
with the Rule of Three ? I should have had to record a far less encouraging result. 
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or the parish. Who^ when told that they lived in Ek^land, and 
asked the name of the greatest city in it, or the greatest river^ 
have named the neighbouring town or the next mill*8tream** 

Violence is^ in fact, done to the intelligence of a child hitherto 
limited to the narrow range of objects of which it is itself the centre, 
and bouhd up with associations so purely locali when^ by a rude 
attempt, its mind is made to expatiate over half the globe, akid pass 
to the conception of a region^ placed, perhaps, under a wholly 
different relation of external circumstances. These things are not 
to be approached by any such abrupt 6r compendious process, or 
otherwise than by the steps of a slow and gradual progression. Ntot, 
for instance, by teaching the child geographical definitions,! or by 
accustoming it to recognize by their names places pointed out to it 
on the map. 

To understand the distinction, We have only to eohsider how 
many things go to our own conception of a distant region. The 
map serves, indeed, to define the idea we have of it> to give it 
vividness and completeness, but it does not originate it. 

We already know what a country is, which the poor child does 
not. When a country is pointed out by name to him upon the 
map, and he has learned to tell how in respect to the four cardinal 
points it is bounded by other countries, and what are the names of 
its rivers, and mountains, and chief towns, his memory may have 
been largely taxed, and yet his principal idea of the countty may, 
nevertheless, remain, in a great degree, identified with an irregular 
figure upon a piece of paper. A vast ehasm is interposed in the 
child's mind between the objects with which he is himself familiar 
and those of which, in sucii instruction, he is required to conceive 
the existence ; a chasm which his imagination is not Strong enough 
to bear him over. 

* \i may iiot,'perbap, be out of place to remark, that by the continual contact of the 
Aflhd 0f the child wiintliaf of the parent, the knowledge of the one becomeM, ia some 
sense, the trcriMript of that of (ne other, and kn«ivledg;e or ignorance A»^«liVary. 
Amon^^st the educated cUftsea this it the hititory of education at to some of ka most 
prominent and its most useful elements — these are acquired incidentally, and not 
by any 8ysteniati6 instruction! And it is thus that the ignorance of a viiry remoto 
period has been perpetuatedin our labouring ccrmmliaity. 

t Taking into account, not only the entire ignorance of everything connected with 
geography which the elementary teacher must suppose in the outset of his task, but 
the poverty of the vocabulary 6f the children ad to all forms of speech which are uot 
strietly colloquial, I cannot but think that a strange idea of the wtfrld which a child 
would derive from a definition such as the following, which forms the first paragraph 
of th«[ most recent book on geography, published for the use of National Schools:— 
<< Geography is a description of the earth. The figure of the earth is that of a sphere 
or globe slightly flattened at the top and bottom like an orange. A straight line 
pasring through its centre from the north to the south is called its asu, a&d the 
points in which this line meets the surface of the earth are called respectively its 
north and south poles. The earth turns round upon this axis once in the course of 
twenty-four hours, from which revolution follow the appearances of daif and nigkt,^* 
Notwithstanding that the acquaintance of those children of National Schools, who 

^ve learned geography, with the words of this or some siftiilar definition is almost 

iversal, I never yet was fortunate enough to meet with one who knew what th^ 

rth's aait really is^ or the earth's poles. 
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In truths he has never accustomed himself to observe with any 
precision or accuracy that part of the world which is close around 
him. The whole scene has painted itself daily before him, but has 
left no well-defined traces in his memory. His perceptions are too 
vague and too incoherent to be separated from the material things 
on which they have been formed, or, to be presented to the imagi- 
nation, and made the subject of comparison, of analogy, of accumu- 
lation, and of invention. 

The first step in his education is to teach him to observe. Under 
the direction of a skilful instructor, many quahties of the things 
around him, vdiich had before altogether escaped his notice^ will, 
by more careful observation, be added to his knowledge, and 
all his former impressions will acquire an unaccustomed distinct- 
ness and precision. This accomplished, and the child knowing at 
length adequately, for the purpose in hand, the characteristic 
features of that portion of the earth's surface which is within the 
compass of a day's journey — its varieties of elevation and aspect, 
its hills, valleys, and streams — his attention may be directed to 
the agrarian divisions of his parish, the fields ana holdings which 
unite to form it. The boundaries of these, with which his memory 
is familiar, being represented on the black board by chalk lines^ 
will convey to him his first idea of a map and its uses; that 
idea will, moreover, be precise and truthful. The next step might 
make him acquainted with the general features of the watershed 
of the district ; and then the teacher would bring under his view 
the useful productions which it is made to yield by labour, 
whether pastoral/ or agricultural, or mineral, associated as these 
are with the characteristic features of its surface level, its climate, 
drainage, aspect, and soil. Then the putsuits of its inhabitants, 
whether agricultural or manufacturing, or commercial, in alliance 
with these, and dependent upon them. Next, the donlain of natural 
history may be made to yield much for his instruction, in respect 
to the infinite variety of animal and vegetable forms which are 
assembled within the reach of his immediate observation; the 
birds which frequent that region, the domestic and wild animals, 
some of the tribes of insects, the commoner plants which grow 
around him, and the different kinds of trees. It is not proposed to 
burden the child's mind, in respect to any of these matters, with 
scientific distinctions or a hard nomenclature ; all that is sought, is a 
knowledge of them in their ordinary relations ; such a knowledge as 
the child acquires in respect to those other things with which he is 
most familiar.* 

^*To those perMns who may be dispoM J to question the possibility of iDtroduein^ 
these subjects into elenientftr/ instruction otherwise thftn in connelcion with the 
nemendatUTe of science, I would submit the foUowinj; observations of the same 
intelligent American writer, whom I ha?e before qoeted, on the Prussian schools :-^ 
** I kiMw fuU well that the extent and Tariety of subjects said to be taught to youngf 
children in the Prosaiao schools have been often sneered at. * What !' say the ob- 
jectors, 'teach children botany, and the unintelligible aad almost, unspeakable 
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A yet farther step may be made : the customs and habits of 
the people may be described to him,— things with which he is 
familiar in experience but not in description. Thus his intelli* 
gence of \\\q forms of language proper to the description of such 
things will he cultivated. From these social relations, with which 
he is already more or less conversant, his mind may be led on to 
the knowledge of those political relations connected immediately 
with the parish or the surrounding district, in which he is scarcely 
less interested, but in respect to which he will be, for the most 
part, found to have no previous information. 

If the instructor has rightly discharged his duty, in thus bringing 

names, Monandria, Diandria, Triandria, &c. ; or Zoology, with such technical terms 
as Mollusca, Crustacea, Vertebrata, Mammalia, &c.; — the things is impossibJe !' 
The Prussian children are not thus taught. For yearn their lessons are free from all 
the technicalities of science. The knowledge they already possess about common 
things is made the nucleus around which to collect more ; and the language with 
which they are already«familiar becomes the medium through which to communicate 
new ideas» and by which, whenever necessary, to explain new terms. There is no 
difficulty in explaining to a child, seven years of age, the distinctive marks by which 
nature intimates to us, at first sight, whether a plant is healthful or poisonous ; or 
those by which, on inspecting the skeleton of an animal that lived thousands of 
years ago, we know whether it lived upon grass, or grain, or flesh. It is in this 
way that the pupil*s mind is carried forward by an actual knowledge of things, 
until the time arrives for giving him classifications and nomenclatures. When a 
child knows a great many particular or individual things, he begins to perceive 
resemblances between some of them ; and they then naturally assort themselves, as 
it were, in his mind, and arrange themselves into different groups. Then, by the 
aid of a teacher, he perfects a scientific classification among them. — ^bringing into 
each group all that belong to it. Our notions respecting the expediency or propriety 
of introducing the higher branches, as they are called, into our common schools, an* 
formed from a knowledge of our own school teachers, and of the habits that prevsil 
in most of the schools themselves. With us, it too often happens that if a higher 
branch; — Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Zoology, Botany, — is to be taught, both 
teacher and class must have text-books. At the beginning of these text-books, all 
the technical names and definitions belonging to the subject are set down. These» 
before the pupil has any practical idea of their meaning, must be committed 
to memory. The book is then studied chapter by chapter. At the bottom of each 
page, or at the ends of the sections, are questions printed at full length. At the 
recitations the teacher holds on by these leading strings. He introduces no collateral 
knowledge. He exhibits no relation between what is contained in the book and 
other kindred subjects, or the actual business of men and the affairs of life. At 
length the day of examination comes. The pupils rehearse from memory with a 
suspicious fluency ; or, being asked for some useful application of their knowledge, 
— some practical connexion between that knowledge and the concerns of life^ — ^they 
are silent, or give some ridiculous answer, which at once disparages science and 
gratifies the ill humour of some ignorant satirist. Of course, t-he teaching of the 
higher branches falls into disrepute in the minds of all sensible min, — as, « fufcrsvcA 
circumstances, it ovght to do. But the Prussian teacher has no book. He needs 
none. He teaches from a full mind. He cumbers and darkens the subject with no 
technical phraseology. He observes what proficiency the child has made, and then 
adapts his instructions, both in quality and amount, to the necessity of the case. 
He answers all questions ; he solves all doubts. It is one of his objects, at every 
recitation, so to present ideas that they shall start doubts and provoke questions. 
He connects the subject of each lesson with all kindre<l and collateral ones, 
and shown its relation to the every-day business and duties of life ; and, should 
^he most ignorant man, or the most destitute vagrant in society, ask him, * of 
at use such knowledge can bef he will prove to him, in a word', that some of 
I own pleasures, or means of subsistence, are dependent upon it, or hare been 
ited or improved by it," 
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under the notice of the child that circle of created things, in the 
centre of which he is more immediately placed, and that portion 
of the human family which is bound to him by the more intimate 
ties of social intercourse, he will, moreover, have pointed out 
to him the manifest providence of God, in adapting the forms 
of organic being, and their functions, to the circumstances under 
which they are developed and the modes of their existence; not 
less than in the course of human events, and the ordering of the 
ways of men from the cradle to the grave. He will also not 
have failed to direct his attention to the more obvious phenomena 
of the heavens above — to the apparent rotation of the surface of 
that great sphere about its pole^ to the daily motions of the sun, 
the changes in his path from day to day ; to the journey of the 
moon amoncr the stars, and to the apparent wanderings of the 
planets. These are things which lie within the sphere of the 
child's immediate perceptions, and stand in an intimate relation 
to its own existence. 

Long before the teacher has exhausted this field of knowledge^ 
he will, however, have become sensible of the expediency of making 
excursions beyond it. From the sphere of the immediate per- 
ceptions of the child, he will begin to support the mind in its flight 
through the region of the things which it imagines. 

The idea which it associates with a farm or field, now firm 
and consistent, will readily separate itself from that locality, and 
become the idea of a tract of land, having prescribed limits, 
and a definite form, and boundary, and bearings, as to the four 
cardinal points. And by a process of accumulation, to which his 
imagination will easily lend its aid, this abstract perception, or idea, 
of a limited portion of the earth's surface may be made to pass 
into the conception of a far-extended country, the relations of whose 
lesser political divisions to the whole are those of the individual 
properties and holdings, to the whole parish. The village mill- 
stream may become, by a like process, a stream, and have an 
existence in his mind separated from the locality. In thought, 
he can add many such to one another, until in their united dimen- 
sions they become a river, and then you may speak to him of 
the Thames, and the Rhine, and the Danube, and the Mississippi, 
with a probability of interesting him, and with the certainty of 
being understood. So the high ground, whence this and some 
sister brook pursue their courses through neighbouring valleys, will 
convey to him the idea of the watershed of a continent. His 
conception of a mountain system may be reached by an easy 
and natural progression ; the first step of which is a hill familiar 
to his earliest recollections. A neighbouring canal or navigable 
river will supply to him the idea of water communication. A 
streamlet, tributary to some mill-pond, will suggest to his imagina- 
tion the widened mouth by which a great river opens into the sea 
— and, the idea of B.port, on the shores of which it will be easy 
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to collect in ima^nation a commercial community. A mud 
bank will instruct him faithfully as to the formation and continued 
enlargement of a delta, and account for the richness of its soil 
and tne exuberance of its vegetation. 

The vegetation and the forms of animal life of a foreign region^ 
and the manners and customs of the people if ho inhabit it, will 
readily become known to him, when he is told of them according 
to forms of expression which have first been made familiar to 
him hy their application to his own. 

In like manner, the political institutions of his own and of foreign 
countries may be laid open to him in an ascending series, beginning 
from those of the parish. It is thus that, by founding the ideas 
you desire to convey to him upon those with which he is familiar, 
and raising the superstructure of his knowledge by a simple induc- 
tion from materials he has himself already collected, it will be 
made to assume a character of solidity, and permanence, and 
truthfulness, not otherwise to be found than in following that 
path into which we are directed by the leadings of Nature 
herself. 

In proposing that a course of instruction, addressed to an 
elementary school in geography, should thus commence with the 
topography of the parish* — that, aiming at the description of 
nature under remote and inaccessible forms, it should begin \fith 
the description of those under which it is familiar and which are 
at hand — that in speaking of the social and political relations of 
distant regions, it should begin by instructing the child in those 
of its own, — I take into my view, the eminently educative character 
of this course, and that natural process of the development of the 
faculties of the child which is intplied in it. In the first place, that 
faculty of observation will have been practised which admits of 
so vast an enlargement of its sphere of operation by habit. The 
child will first have been led to observe the directions of lanes 
and footpaths, the irregular figures traced out by the boundaries of 
fields and ikrms^ the varieties of surface level, the lines of direction 
of elevated grounds, and valleys, and streams — ^the plants and trees, 
the crops of the neighbouring lands, the mines and manufactories ; 
and the questions addressed to him at school on these matters will 

* To ihu instfiictioa, the TrigonometrifalEkirveyixmps would be found adnurably 

adapted. ]a every eWmentaiy school that section of th«»e map* vhich inclodes the 

distiict which surrounds the school-roona should be hunf; up« It is to be regretted 

that the price at wluch these maps are sold would interfere with this application of 

them. Having been coattrueted, however, at the pubhc expense, and lor the pubKe 

use, some reduction of the selling pric«» in favour of elementary schools^ wonld leem 

to be practicable. Meanwhile I may perhaps be permitted to recommend, that these 

maps should be placed on the list of apparatus, in respect to the purchase of which 

the Committee of Council ^ants aid. Excellent relievo maps, or models of the surface 

ouformation of different districts of the eoimtry, ave now also sold at a comparatively 

:heap rate, and might with advantage be added to the schedule. An intelli|;ent 

vorkman, of the name of Wilde, constructs these models very successfully. His 

iddiesa is Cuititor-stxael, Chaneery-lane. 
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have led him to observe ihese mihpTeeision and aeeutacy^-^ior above 
all, and as a necessary condition to every other valuable result, 
bis attention ^ill have been gained^ because it is directed to 
matters which he can understami and which interest Mm. Next, 
his faculty of memory will have been constantly exercised under 
that form in which it ministers most readily to the uses of life> t* e. 
eonceming things rather than toords. Then his imoffination will have 
been educated and directed, in its operation^ to legitimate objects. 
To abstract~^to separate the idea from the object on which it has 
formed itself — to enlarge and to generalize that idea-^to compare 
it with others, and to combine id0as under new forms^ giving 
order and proportion, and beai^ty of arrangement and disposition, 
to the parts so assembled together in the mind, and correspondence 
to some proposed model, or adaptation to some result ;— th& is 
the process of invention and the work of imagination. And what 
but this is done, when, from ideas collected from present objects, 
a picture is formed in the mind wholly different in the arrange- 
ment of its parts and their distribution, and vastly increased in its 
dimensions? It i& in leaving this picture on the mind of the child^ 
vivid in its colours, and complete in all its characteristic features, 
that consists the art of the teacher. 

No single step in this process can be taken without some eKerctse 
of the intelligence. It is, in fact, from one end to the other, a 
process of induction^ every element of which is linked to anc^ber by 
an obvious causation. Independently of this relation in everything 
made the subject of observation, there will moreover be some 
«€^a^li6m of that particular thing — whether it be a sensible object, 
or a social &t political relation, or a process of art or manufacture — 
to an end or a result; an adaptation which, if it be not obvious, 
will form a legitima,te subject of instruction, and a means of 
educating the reasoning faculty in the child. 

It is this edueative character which gives to the course its highest 
value ; and it is, in point 6i fact, with a simple reference to that 
character that I have thought it worth while to record here the 
exposition of it. 

Geography acquires its full valujs a» a branch of education only 
when it loses the character of an accumulation of fact8> undigested 
by the child's mind, but heaped up in his memory, linked by no 
association with the world ef thought and of action which im- 
mediately surrounds it, Oir with that which is within it. Tell the 
child to obsei*ve the lines of the map wbieh hangs perpetually before 
his eyes, and talk to him wily of the names of the places indicated 
upon it, and you will soon weary his^ attention ; but speak to him of 
the living men who inhabit it^^tell him of their stature, and aspect, 
and dress, and ways oHife, and of their forms of worship — speak 
of the climate of that countiy — of the forms of vegetable and animal 
life with which his eye would be conversant if he dwelt there — of 
the tree» and flowers that grow there, and of the bird^ and beasts — 
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aud you will carry his interest with you. That relation to external 
things which characterizes their mode of being and condition of 
life he will understand by a reference to his own ; and he will have 
acquired a knowledge of some of those things, in reference to thenij 
the hke of which are of interest to himself. 

To those persons who are acquainted with our own elementary 
schools, I need scarcely say that, in proposing such a course of 
instruction as this, I have had in my view an organization wholly 
different from that which at present obtains in them, and teachers 
of another class, and far more numerous, than those who are now 
too often charged with the responsibility of conducting them. 

School Books. 

Nothing can be more lamentable than the case in which most 
elementary schools are left in respect to school books. I have 
frequently requested the stock of books of the school to be ex- 
hibited to me ; and I should in vain attempt to describe the feelings 
with which a man full of faith and hope in the cause of education 
may be supposed to contemplate that tattered assemblage of 
miserable pamphlets which was placed before me, with abundance 
of explanations by what shifts and contrivances these were made to 
serve the purpose of instructing, it may be, twice the like number 
of children. 

I will venture to say, that there is no one single respect in which 
the Inspector, if he look into it, will find the shortcomings of the 
existing means and appliances of education to be more remarkable 
and more deplorable than this. In very many cases, the clergyman 
has to buy all the books himself ; and an additional shilling on each 
which he purchases for his first class, is a serious matter to him. 
The master is usually felt to be so inadequately paid, that all 
w^hich can be saved from the current expenses of the school is con- 
sidered to be due to him ; and he is thus tempted himself to 
economise to the utmost in books, and stationery, and apparatus, 
and leave his school bare, and squalid, and poverty-stricken. It is 
in these matters that the saving is always made. 

The grants of the Committee of Council, for the purchase of 
apparatus, are beginning to do something to remedy this ; and it 
is a cheering thing, and a matter of pride and self-gratulation, for 
an Inspector to enter a school made to look opulent and happy by 
the well-varnished maps which have been hung upon its walls (by 
the aid of a grant), and by the easels and black-boards distributed 
about it. It seems as though education were there well-to-do in 
the world and comfortable. And when the master goes to the 
cupboard, and brings out the new globe, or, perhaps, the roll of 
music-sheets, or the measuring chain, or mechanical model, which 

^ the pride of his heart, and one of the glories of his school, it 
possible not to feel that teaching has in his case — and at a 
small expense — been begruiled of many of its discouragements. 
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It is to the difficulty iii purchasing books for the use of the 
school that I attribute the remarkable fact, that no child is to be 
seen leaving an English national school with a bundle of books 
under iiis arm or a satchel over his shoulder that he may learn at 
home in the evening the lessons which he is to repeat at school the 
next day. Thus to a consideration of cost, very trifling comparatively 
in its amount, an important element in the utility of the school 
is sacrificed. 

For these reasons I beg, respectfully, to submit to your Lordship?, 
whether it might not be expedient to include in the grant for school 
apparatus, grants also for school books, made on the same terms. 
No other means would probably tend more effectually than this 
to raise and improve the character of educational books, and to 
adapt them to the progress made from time to time in the methods 
of instruction. 

The Teachers of Schools. 

The average stipend of a master, taken in respect to 55 boys' 
schools, is5l7. 15^. 3d. ; of a mistress, taken in respect to 46 girls 
schools, 28/. 19^. ; and of an infant-school mistress, taken in respect 
to 18 infant schools, 18/. 6^. Id. Out of 54 schools, there is a 
residence provided for the teachers, rent-free, in 30. 

The average age of 21 masters, when they entered on the office 
of a teacher, was 24 years ; and of 21 mistresses it was 22^ years. 

Out of 69 teachers, m respect to whom I have referred to my 
notes, 36 were unmarried ; and out of 47, 28 had received previous 
instruction at some central or model school. This previous in- 
struction is, however, commonly little more than that which is 
known by tbe name of " learning the system." 

It consists in attending daily for a few weeks, or a few days, at 
one of the great national schools of some principal town of the 
district, which has acquired the name of a central or model school. 

The funds of such schools, from fees and subscriptions, usually 
enable their promoters to offer a higher salary to the master than 
elsewhere, and there the best teachers are generally to be found. But, 
in many cases, these are really the worst schools. The numbers of 
the children, whilst they secure a good salary for the master, set at 
defiance all his efforts to teach them. Such schools are often re- 
markable for the perfection of their mechanical arrangements ; and 
to those persons who do not consider ttiemselves called upon to look 
minutely into the educational result of these arrangements, they 
present an imposing aspect. Looked at as a great machine, the 
school impresses us with a sense of fitness and adaptation, in the 
symmetry of its parts and the regularity of its movements. And 
these characteristics of the whole we refer, either by the relation 
of a cause or an effect, to the individual parts wliich compose 
]t» In so colossal a mass, feeling as by a common sense, under- 
standing as by a common intelligence, and acting as by one will, 

R 
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there is sometbing to which We yi^ld the tribute 6f our admiratioa. 
Its subordination is the repredi^tltative of that in which iVe are too 
apt to comprise all the virtulBS of tte classes beneath u^. 

Tb thfe Insptetor, subh d scene has lost its interest-^h« is 
&milikr with it ; and all bis i*es^ct for it has been sacrificed by 
the neglected staid of the ediicatibn of the individual children. 
Which he finds to be consistent with it.* 

It is here that the aspirant for the office of the schoolifiaster has 
been accustomed to study his art^ and irith the ittipressions he has 
here derived^ that he hds entered upon his tnissibtl. 

The training schools recently ^tablishi^d Will supply a better 
education to a Umited number df teachers ; btlt your Loitlships* 
{support must be so lent to theitl as to increase the number of 
studehts und<^r instruction in them at leaist ibUrfold^ or the vacaticies 
in schools will continue to be supplied in a large propdrtioil froni 
the same sources as heretofore. 

It is by a remarkable anomaly tnat the best masters are thus, 
not unfrequently, found associated with the worst ^hobls.f It 
shows to us that, hbwfever skilful our teacliers may beconld, tre 
shall fail of a successful result unless d sufficient number of theiii 
be provided^ and unless we have ffood methods. 

No method in the world will accomplish the result we conteni- 
jplate, unles$ dedicated, and instructed, ahd enlighti^netl masters 
be found to carry it out-^madters sufficient in number tkerHs^hei 
to Und^rt^ke the task of teaching the bhildren — masters altogether 
diffei-ent in general knowledge ahd attainments from those who 
have hithertb possessed the elementary education of the country. 
This is a peremptory want. But let us not disguise from ourselves 
the importance of nze^A(M&. Method in 'every school there is and 
must be. No man can teach 70 children, or even 50, or 30, 
without an organization, without a mdhod. A method accordingly 
exists in our national schoob. 

The cases are very few in Which a master Would be permitted, 
on any representations or views of his bWn, to change or even to 
modify that method, received, as it has beeti, under high sanction 
and authority> and adopted duriiig a long series of years. But 
let this poittt be supposed to be conceded, and the master left to 

• The fbUowing is the note which I have made in respect to a school of this daas 
in mv last Report i-^ 

* TRe master is a^erson of much general intelligence and great experience, having 
tioj^htthe school since 1812, and trained 60 other masters; his school heingcou- 
sidered a model School. It presents the very instructive but not uncommon contrsf^ 
of a high state of apparent discipline, great external decorum, and a perfect vfttem 
of school movements, with great inefficiency for every useful purpose of instruction.'* 

f So convinced am I that the schools having the best masters are commonly the 
worst, because the largest, that with the ex^ierience ^ an inspector, were I a labour- 
ing man, I would send my child past the door of the great national school of the 
'own in which I might happen to live, to some neighbouring village, where he 

ight have the advantage of the personal instructions of a less accomplished teacher 

lo had fewer children to teach. 
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his own ir6e Aiid uncontrolled choice as to the organization of his 
school and the system of instruction whidi he shall pursue. With 
70 or 80, Or perhaps 100 children before him, of whom the best 
instfuctea cannot read their mother tongue (according to the form 
ill Whidh It appears in 6ur current literature), ?rith intelligence of 
its meaning, if with tolerable ease and correctnessj and of whom 
the youngest have to be instructed in the alphabet^ what general 
educsitlon, however enlightetied in Its character, and what previous 
inquii^iei, not specilally deVoted to the subject of offfanization, will 
have placed him in a position to deal with this probtem ? 

Th^ easiest solution is that suggested by the practice of his pre^ 
deGess6rs. Feeling himself wholly tinable to teach such a erowd 
of ignoi'ant children himself, he will set them to teaoh one another; 
and by the same expedient' — in the exercise of the sanie discretion 
-^shelter himself frotn the charge of innovation, and avoid a great 
deal of severe labour which he is not called upon to undergo. 

Suppose himi however, bma upon self-sacrifice^— ^resolved, as 
he has taken upon himself the respcmsihility, so himself to discharge 
the duty of educating these children — it is not too much to say, 
that in very few cases, indeed, will such eJcpedients suggest them- 
selves to his mind — exercising an unassisted and an independent 
judgment in the matter-^as will place the accomplishment of his 
object withitl his reaeh^ Looking to the deplorable ignorance of 
the children, such as I know it to be, and td all that sphere of 
moral influence and of intellectual culture which enters into the 
business of education, I believe this remark to be not less app]i-» 
cable to a schoel of 40 or 50, than to one of 70 or 80 children. 
Asduredlyj that method of instruction which has the sanction of 
our middle and grammar schools, is not adequate to the result. 

Whatever may, however, be the opinion entertained as to th« 
methods of organizing and Conducting his school, and teaching his 
scholars, which the master might under such circumstances 
tmprovi$e, the conditions of the problem will not be satisfied unless 
these be the best methods, witn referencf to the eircumstances, 
which could by any means have been devised. 

For the determination of these, the lights of experience, the 
iVuits of meditation^ and the guidance of the most powerful 
minds which have followed out the same path of inquiry, are 
necessary^ 

The schoolmaster's duty is not discharged until the best is done 
by him for his school that can be done ; and he is a rash man who, 
with this conviction present to his mind, will venture upori the 
adoption of methods of instruction, which involve the entire suecess 
of his labours, until he has exhausted the inquiry^ as to what 
plans have, undet* the like circumstances^ been devised by otfaet^. 

It is in vain to urge, that the circumstances under which a 
master is called upon to exercise the duties of his profession are, 
in difierent places, essentially different; and that tl^sys^nl which 

r2 
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adapts itself to one elementary school is not suited to another. 
There can be no fundamental truth in this assertion. 60 or 80 
children, taken from the labouring community in one locality (as 
the children of our national schools are taken), do not differ in 
respect to the average standard of their natural abilities, or previous 
attainments, from a like number similarly taken in any other 
locality. 

Having examined schools in a vast number of different localities, 
I found the assertion of this opinion on the results of my personal 
observation. So far as the cultivation of the intelligence of the 
children is concerned, and the acquisition of technical knowledge, 
the task of the schoolmaster is, in point of fact, everywhere very 
nearly the same. And, although some disparity may exist in the 
religious and moral characteristics of different districts^ .yet these 
. are but different aspects of a common humanity, leaving to the 
schoolmaster everywhere nearly the same difficulties to contend 
with, and supplying to him everywhere nearly the same materials 
to work upon. 

The Monitorial System. 

Nothing has more astonished me than to have found amongst 
all the zealous and intelligent friends of education, with whom I 
have been brought in contact in my official journeys, so few 
who have ventured to think or act independently in the matter 
of the organization of their schools. All men seem, indeed, to 
have a vague apprehension of the necessity of some change in this 
respect, for the accomplishment of those great results which wc 
are accustomed to look for, from education. Meanwhile, they 
have been so long in the shackles of the existing system, and it 
has so far identified itself with their idea of an elementary school 
that they find the utmost difficulty, even under those ciixumstances 
which are most favourable to the effort, in separating themselves 
from it. I believe that a large portion of them are not aware of 
the latitude which the National Society so judiciously allows in 
this respect. It is with a view to bring it more generally to their 
notice — to lead persons, who are disposed to think on such matters, 
to think independently, and to secure to those who do not the 
benefit of the judgment and experience of those who do — ^that I 
am desirous to bring the question of organization specially under 
discussion at the present crisis, which I consider to be favourable 
to that discussion. 

I have for some time felt, that the masters sent out from our 
training colleges are capable of far better things than have hitherto 
been accomplished by the elementary schoolmasters of this countryi 
or than they themselves will succeed in accomplishing under the 
existing state of things. The system of Dr. Bell does not, indeed, 
contemplate, as originally propounded by him, and as piactically 
applied in many of our large schools, the intervention of a well- 
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instructed master at all, — otherwise than vicariously, and through 
his monitors.* During school hours, it provides for him, in hiEi 
capacity of an educated man and an enlightened instructor, no 
place in the school, but only with reference to his skill as a disci- 
plinarian, and a man of order and authority. It intends ho contact 
of his mind with the minds of the children of his school ; it give^ 
him no opportunity to study their individual characters ; and, not 
being the immediate agent in their instruction, of course none to 
adapt the means and the subjects of instruction, in any degree, 
to the exigencies of each — to develop that of which the growth 
has been kept back, to strengthen that which is weak, and supply 
that which is deficient. 

Amongst the duties of a master there is none of which we labour 
so much to impress upon him. the importance as those which are 
connected with the religious and moral culture of the children. 
He IS to exert a direct influence in the formation and development 
of the moral and religious character of every child. He is (at 
least so we say) to study the child's character, to observe where it 
is feeble, and, where faulty, to reprove, to correct, to strengthen, 
to establish, as far as in him lies ; and, under the Divine blessing, 
to build the poor child up in the nurture and the admonition of 
the Lord. In this sense, his is not a profession, but a mission, 
in which are involved results of paramount importance. He is not 
merely an instructor, but an educator. 

I see men daily entering upon this mission, some of whom, at 
least, are not unworthy of it. But it makes me sad to think how, 
under the existing state of things, these men will be disappointed 
of the result — how all will turn to ashes in the mouth. The 
cause of education sustains no common loss, when the missionary 
spirit with which each of these men sets about his work is extin- 
guished, and the moral and intellectual culture of an accomplished 

* '' From big place (chair or desk)*' gays Dr. Bell, describing the functions of tho 
master, ^ he overlooks the whole school, and gives life and motion to eretf member 
of it. ^ He inspects the classes one by one, and is occupied wherever there is most 
occasion fur his services, and where they will best teU. He is to encourage the dif- 
fident, the timid, and the backward ; and to check and repress the forward and 
presumptuous; to bestow just and ample commendation upon the diligent, attentive, 
and orderly, however dull their capacity, however slow their progress ; to stimulate 
the ambitious, rouse the indolent, and make the idle bestir themselves : in short, to 
deal praise and displeasure, encouragement and threatening, according to the 
temper and disposition of the scholar. He is occasionally to hear and invtruct the 
classes, or rather overlook and direct the teaclien and assistants while they do so. 

*<The advantage is, that not being perpetually occupied, a&. at most schools, in 
hearing or instructing one or other of the classes, which necessarily withdraws his 
attention for a time from the rest of the school, he hai leisure to see that all are 
employed as they ought. The great advantage is, that it is his chief business to see 
tliat others work rather than work himself; and that he is most usefully employed in 
doing what men in general are most ready to do."*~77ie Madras School, by Rev. 
Dr. A. BtU, 1808. 

Upon the method of Dr. Bell there is this practical commentary, that the 
monitors to whom it has transferred the prineipal task of teaching the children of the 
poor of this country, are of an average age of less than eleven ywr^* 
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tea£^r, on which we hgve been employing so much pains and 
cost is^ all^T-by a process of continual discouragement and gradual 
disu8e-r-al}owed to rust away. 

Whilst the systen^ ^s prigipally p^opQund^d by Dr. Bell pre- 
scribed no other d|ity fpr the master tnan a general supervision 
pf the school,* it is nevertbpless true that, by what must be con- 
sidered an intfoy^ion upon l^is plaUy it has pome to be considered 
^8 a part of the n^a^ter ^ duty to go tq the plasses daily, in succes- 
sion, tp ta}^e the jjopk out pf the )>and of the monitgr who is 
teacning the c}ass, and himsplf tp cpntinu^ the Ipsson which the 
monitor may then happen to be giving, ^n opportm^ity is thus 
afforded the teacher to judge of tne progrespi pf the plass, apd an 
exan^ple is given tP the monitor of th^ way in which ^e is /expected 
to t^ach it. 

Jf a school of 150 children be imaginefl tp be divided into 10 
plasses, ap4 due ^Ipw^nq) be made for the pprtion of t(ie mastef-s 
^(eutipp which must ^(ter all be given to tpat general supervision 
of the schppL to which Dr. Bf 11 would have given the whplc of it, 
it i§ obvious th^ |;he master's interventipn in the instruiction q( 
9JIJ in4ividual child capnot but be excee4iiigly slight and cursory, 
and the iiftprespion he leaves upon the cl^ild s pjii^d trivial ^nd un- 
iq^ipprtant. 

Muc^ less pf his time i^. I fpi^r, actp^lly pi^ployed in thus 
teaching from class to class tnan is ^uppospd. 

To persons who arp in the habit of visiting natiopal schopls, it 
is not a con^ pion tbiug to find him thus occupied* Nor is it perhaps 
fair tp the schoplma^tpr, CQnsidjpring how much we all n,eed support 
in a rugged path of duty, tp leave him to the p*mptation of this 
additional n^otive txj^ spare his own labours^ that everything in the 
businei^s of the school is provided for without them. 

I cannot, indeed, see what is the use of training ipasters as we do, 
for the schools they have to teach ; unless, indeed^ it be that each 
n^^y, iq ^l)ie contrast of his qualifications ^s a teacher with the func- 
tions assip[ned tohim* bear a silent, it may be, but ^cpnstapt and 
an unanswerable, testimony to the evils of the system in which he 
is called upon to takp a part. 

I have often witnessed with pain the attempts of a master, such as 
this, to leave some impression of his own knowledge upon the minds 
of the children; to exercise, in short, some pf those functions of 
an instructor for which he has been carefully prepared. Standing 
surrounded by his schoo), perhaps of 150 children, divided into 
10 classps, with' as maqy teachers, and as many different subjects 
of instruction all going on at onoe, and each at such a pit<:h of the 

* To this ouut be added the duty of iostructing^ the mooitors 9Aer 9cb0o^ 
houra-^a doiy which has, I fear, come to be greatly ocKlepted, becauM it giv^s ad- 
ditional hours of labour both to the masters and the monitors, beoausp tli« pa't"^ 
do not like tfaetr childniB to be kept in after tchooi hoars, aiid bpcoiise the alDio^^ 
miiveiial employment of monitors, aa8uchjoad!/ema/0 days ofij^y, 9#bpU a *^' 
cient excuse for dispjBosiog with it* 
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vpiceas tp ^e w4iW^ abQ7«,th© surrotinding tupoult — ^a tumult 
which has a perpetual tendency to rise to a hubbub, bfc^iuse pyery 
bqy, speakinff oply jqst loud ^noygh to ipake hii];}8p]f hejird, any 
accident whic|i r^i^ps the voiqp of ope must 1^ follpwpd by an elpr 
vftjjof) pf thp voices ftf ^U thi5 rf?5t,T:rI h^yp sepp €m excelleqfj, 
^ccomplisbe^j and painstaking teftchpr niaj^e the attenipt under 
such cirpum^ance^ to give a lesspp to fhe fir4 cj^s9 in Jii§ school-:- 
say a le^n in geography. 'Wit-h tji^ Tpap bpfpre him, ^nd th^ 
clas^ grpupp4 ^rppnd, ne cplject^ lii^ thonghft^ and ^rjdeavqurs 
§p tp ^frang^ tl^ejp as to give tp \hp Ifflowjedge hp Rpsirps to iipoart 
tjie e^je^t 9pp,ea9 tp the niinds of tlje chudren^rtq enlist thejr 
^ntprpst f^nd qomm^^pd ttiPJr ?ittpntJ9p, ^nt yf\\\i this eflfort he \^ 
m^l^iijg another— }ie }s l^tjouring tp 9ub4^P % PFJfemefit yf\}ic\\ 
h?i9 bsep awali:epfd in b}^ mind by npi§Q and disprdpr, v})ich he 

Eerceive^ to have beep gradi^allv increasing from th(9 mopapn); tha); 
is attention hai^ been 4i^ertea from ^ general supervjsipn of the 
^cI^oqL §nd hw eye takei^ off it. It is pbyioMs tpat thp schoolr 
foonah^ bepoine tft \i\n^ as qne vast sensor j^ni — tl)^ his feelers are 
thrp^P qut ftver th^ w|iole gurfj^pe pf it, apd Ijis ^en^ibilitjieg; aw.>^ened 
pyecywbprp tp the quick. 

Spojetifpeshe pauses ip bis discoiirs^, gud listens ; the pergpjratipp 
l^egips tp appear pn ]\\s forp^ea^. and ja blpiy vjtlj bis cane uppp 
the maD inaicf^tes the gtate of pis feeljpgg, aj}fl fpr p. few seicpnds 
allays the tumult. 4t last* wlje?} *^ is tpp fppqb ^ be bornp^ he 
darts perhaps frpmbehindl the piap, reqpvprgi ^itb bjs acfijal presence 
^pd the formil^^ble SWgi^pstipns of bis pajjp |ii? j^peridancyifj tlje 
pchopl, an4 givps i^p hjs task. 

This pipturp js ey^i^ger^ted ii} tl^e details, Ijut it js ^rue in thp 
prippiple Wbjct it ifiugtr^fps ^nd in thp cppclusjpn to lyhichit 
ppints. 'f h^ fact is, tfif^t in a mpnitorial scbppl (1 mean f^ large 
one), thp ipaster pannot, |¥ijfh thpsepspful results which we are 
apcii^tx^med tp cpntemplate, t^fee bJFR&plf ^P active p^rt in thp 
tpitipn. pr. BpU did nq^ intep(| tl^at he shpulcl, and his system 
is sp arranged' ^^ tP afford him pp ppppptvinity. Under thes'p 
circumstances the task of an educator (iii th^ tri^e acceptation of 
the tefo^) will sooi} appear too bard fpr hini to accpmplish— ip his 
ppsition an imppssibi"ty. Evpiy reference to it will, probably, be 
met >vitb a smile, or an eTcprpssiop of incredulity, and every at- 
tempt to enfofce it by a decided bostility. 

If pjonitor^ ^nfj pi|pil-teachers could bP tempted to remain at 
school long enough, )t might be possible, on the existing monitorial 
system, to instruct the ciiilaren ip feading, writing, arithipetic, 
and even, perb^pp, ]^[ble history, but they could not b^ educated. 
To educate childrep, the action of an enlightened teacher lipon 
them is required, with an individual application to pach individual 
ipind. There must "be the separate contact of thp mind of the 
master >yith the piipd of the»childj the separate study pf it; tHe 
separate piinistepng to its wants, checking its waywardness, prop- 
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ping up, and raiding, and encouraging its first eflTorts, building it 
up, and establishing it. 

The whole time allowed out of the life of a poor child for its 
school days is all too short, and it is daily decreasing. Nothing 
can be expected to be done, unless the most powerful of the resources 
which the schoolmaster has at his command be brought to bear 
upon every moment of it. If his work be not taken in hand forth* 
with, not only will he have lost the most favourable season for it, 
that when the mind is most readily imbued, but tfte whole oppor^ 
tunity* I claim, therefore^ as a privilege of the child, and as a 
paramount duty of the master, that his own individual culture of 
the child's mind, his own direct and personal labour upon it, should 
begin from the moment when the child first enters the school, and 
never be interrupted until it leaves it That the child should not, 
for instance, be tossed about, as it passes through the school, from 
hand to hand, from teacher to teacher^ beginning at that of the 
lowest merit, until, if it ever reach the first or second, it comes at 
length under that influence of the master mind of the school, which 
should have operated upon it throughout It is not by a process 
thus broken and disjointed, a system, if such it can be called, thus 
interrupted, that anything great or permanent will be realized. 
Many elements of the character of the child, which the master would 
easily have read in the lowest class of the school, will be disguised 
from him if he first takes it up in the highest ; many evils, which 
he might have corrected then, will now have become incorrigible ; 
much that he might have built up by a gradual process, growing 
with the . child's growth, and strengthening with its strength, will 
be impracticable to any less sustained and continuous effort. 

All this individual action on the mind of the child is perfectly 
consistent with an application of the sympathy of numbers, in all 
its power and efiiciency to the task of the educator. It is, indeed, 
the natural and obvious process, when he has studied the child's 
character of heart and mind, to bring the sympathy of numbers to 
bear upon its correction, to call in its aid in the process of its 
formation and development. 

Now, it is this function of the teacher which I am desirous to 
vindicate for him ; and not merely to impress it upon his mind 
in high-sounding but useless words — ^words given to the winds 
after he has had a week's experience of his task. I wish to place 
him in a position in which he can, without interruption, caltnly 
and collectedly gather up his thoughts, brace his resolves, and 
apply his judgment to the duty. 

It is my desire not to leave it vague and indefinite in its appli* 
cation — ^to the promptings of a sense of duty, unchecked in its 
operation, unobserved, or unencoiiraged. I look at it as a practical 
man ; and I know that if subjected to the control of no other in- 
fluences than these, if left to be done occasionally, incidentally, and 
as circumstances may arise, in the great majority of cases it will 
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not be done at all. With the knowledge I have of the actual 
business of a school, and the difficulties a master has to contend 
with, I wish to leave him no excuse for postponing it, or for 
passing it by. 

But to make it his duty, his principal, if not his whole duty — 
to set apart a time for it — to prescribe it in the routine as something 
'to be done by himself, to be delegated to no other hands— an 
integral part of the school business, as necessarily and as essentially 
as is any other, — as reading, or writing, or the Catechism. 

For this purpose I require for him a separate room — a silent 
room — a room in which no other voice is to be heard than his own, 
or that of the child whom he is at any moment examining ; — that 
he should be subjected at that time to no distraction whatever, but 
that his mind should be wholly in the matter in band. 

I conceive that he can give oral instruction under these favourable 
circumstances to from 50 to 60 children at once; and that if he be 
allowed two hours a-day (one in the morning, and one in the after- 
noon) to each such division of 50 or 60 children in the school, 
beginning from the youngest, and if he be an accomplished teacher 
(such as our training institutions now annually yield, many), then, 
I believe, that even in the short time allowed us of the children's 
lives for school purposes, he can do a great deal towards educatiny 
them ; for, however unfavourable may be the estimate we are com- 
pelled to make, in the existing state of the labouring classes of the 
home influences to which they are subjected, opposed to the objects 
of the school, it is to be borne in mind that we have them in our 
schools during one-half the day, and that in the sympathy of numbers 
we have a vast resource given us to work out our results. I believe, 
moreover, that by this direct agency of the master himself in the in- 
struction of the child, that unfavourable estimate of elementary edu- 
cation which prevails amon^ the poor, will gradually be replaced by 
a public opinion favourable to it, and home influences made to 
operate in aid the objects of the school. 

Flan for the Oryanization of an Elementary School. 

Before I go any further with the exposition of this plan, I must 
state that I am far from putting it forward as the best plan that could 
be devised, or from wishing to force it on the elementary education 
of the country as the type upon which the organization of every 
school is to be formed. Were I certain that it was the best method 
that could be devised, in the existing stage of our educational 
progress, any such measure would, I think, be the worst that could 
be taken. 

What we appear to want now, is the free action of thought upon 
education, and that public interest which is the result of such 
action — the collision of system with system, and method with 
method. This suits the character of social and political relations 
among us, and the regimen of puTjlic opinion. Nothing could 
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]>fi worse than to ^r^ tch edycation ftgaii) iqpon the r^ck Qf a system, 
pr to put it in an iron boot. I ^m very faf, however, from believing 
that which I advocate to ^e the, best sy^t^rn. I have compared it^ of 
course, with all others that I know of, and give it the preference ; 
but, I am <rf ppimoii| t^at wp arp ygt in the infancy of oi^r kpow- 
ledap ai)4 exppriPHPe ip such iwatfer^, ^pd that spoipthing a great 
(}eiJ better will soqp be dpv jsp^r 

Meapwbil^' t))e bringing of this forward will contribute ^o that 
end, because it wi}! pppn up agj^ip the questipn of organijBf^tjon, agitate 
if, aqd prqyolifi t}ip discussion of it pn tmp prir^ciple^. 

f^et fpe, before I pr0cep4 fuFtbef, renpunce a!} claim to baying 
ori^imt^4 thP pfen pf organb^tiqn whicH J ^m abput cq detail. 1 
fpund it ii) operation (^s to its fundafuei^ta} principles) ip tbp school 
which was former^;^ f |ip ses^ion^} scljqoi 3.^ p4ipfeHrg)i ; ^w4 wl}jch— 
paft^HJng in thf Pfe^-pjiurplj uaov^meiitr-wneR 1 yi3ited it, had, 
under the aijspi^ps pf Mr. Oljpl^jujt, jt^ ipjistef, l^ft the great room 
in whiph it wj|^ fjf§t e^tablisl^ed, an4 \}^i fpp sq paany ypar? been 
taught, 3.p4 f.^ken pofis^sfiipn pf the grq^^^ flpor pf a hop^ ip wbjch 
were gome l^gfi ^p^ftpt^pp^ psed | believe as p)peic-:fppms. 

It wa9 the ftcoideptal cirpppf^appe of tjie cjistributjpn pf the§e 
fopips which appeared to xi\e to have, jp sop^e degree, suggested 
to i^f. Oliphapt, tbp pl^n of prg^nizi^tiop which is thp basis of 
niipe, but which J deyelopp in ^omp respect? under ^ new form. 

The first, then, and esseptjal elppiepf pf jt, is the ^p^irate room 
for pral ipstrpptipn, the d.eyotion pf tpe lafepprs pf thp hp?id7rpa§ter 
phiefly tp this abject, (jrejipved pccasjppally hy tljp sepppd-roj^stpr 
or pupi^-te^pher, wjth whpu^ he ei^changes f^pt'^)* ^^4 ^^^ tbyowing 
of the qhildrpn in three great 4iyi8ipn9 (of 50 of 60) successively 
jnfo that worn, fpr an hour twicp a-d^y, fpr tbp ppfpose of that 
instrpptipp. Every pther elemept pf the plan ?4(pits of ipodificatipn, 
but ppt that. If that feature pf it bp §aprijipecj, then the most 
important results which | cpntprppl^ts ftpp^ jt wjll, ' in a great 
measure, I conceive, be lost Jt is np }ppger the plan which I 
recominend, or one from which I anticipate any very decided ad- 
vantage* 

Whilst ip ^1^ that requires the iijfi^pen4ppj;exprci^of jpfigpaent 
and di^Cfptipn ip the h^sippg§ pf instrpptjop— iq ^iTth^t' ipvolyps 
thjB sanctipp? of religion, ^pd cpp^jder^tipps of inpr^l respopsibility, 
an4 ihps npeds to l^ presented to the ipjnd ota. clpld with t'^e 
gravity apd the authprity whiqh cap only be brought to it by the 
niind of an adult feacher; apd ip a)l thatcpncern^ the development 
of the judgntiepf and intelligenpe pf the chiiji— the direct interference 
of the master in its education is necessary to any useful result, 
as well in referppcp to the yopng^e^t child ip the schod i^s to the 
oldest ; I api npt prepared to fiepy thq.t there iare cprtaiii elenients 
in the bpsippss of a schoo], which, being essentially mechanical in 
their nature, may> under due supprvisionand with proper lin^itations, 
}e cimduo^dpnthepripciplp of iputual instnictioi). ikeading, for 
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ifistancei in refipect to which I have* found po process of sisiultaneous 
^aching effectual 'm the Gre^wicH 3choo^ may, I coQ^eire^ as to 
lt^ mepb?^nicjal ^Ip^^euU, ^nd with » vipw to that ipdHfidual ii^truction 
aijd mechanical pf qtptjce which it requires, he taught by the aid 
of monitors—as yoyng even as ^orpp pf those to whom th^ whole 
business of instruction is intrusted in our existing schools — ^provided 
that each reading lesson so given is checked by a s ubs e quen t 
examination of the master ; and that the subdivisions of children 
placed at any time under the instruction of a single monitor, do not 
exceed eight, or at the most ten^ in number. 

This being premised, } will suppose the subjects of instruction 
in elementary scho<^ls to admit of the following division : — 

1. Those which ^re properly the subjects of Oral instruction. 

2. Reading. 

3. Writing, slate arithmetic, drawing, committing to memory 
— being silent occupations. 

Par |^UN94 tbrt^ subjeo^^ ) ^Mppoi^ f^^iratte' leea)i|;ie9 to be 
a$9igmi- 1st. A* g^ofy ^nd » ^^f^Nkte ream for oral in^tnu^op. 
2nd« P^^qL i»si^ arraiigied in gvpupa forwridng, &c. 3rd. An 
opea fl^rea oe floor fop the spbdifi^oii^ Teo^viog iBstruption ip 



Qpvrespondjpg to these thrfse distinct brapches pf instruotiou> I 
proopse th^ |he ehilcfaen ho fonped into three equal divisions 
^na th^t, My^n ^ inorning dovotions and the Bihl0 lesson b^ve 
tetrounat^, mfk diviai«M» p9«ses ^ ope qf these loc^litiea, and 
vepeives fnf^arumtimi in t^so elements of l^nowledge whiah are 
propev to that Iwslity. 

. GaUJPg th0 dunsionsyfi^ iost^ce, ),, JL» a^nd (11. ; Division I. 
will t^K^ it9 pl9^ in the g^l^ry fiii»r or^l instruotion; Division ILat 
the dp8k» fer writing* *c. ; and Uiyi^ion I li. (in subdivisiow of from 
6 to 10) up0P the floii^r pf the sch0plH:poin« for instvuption ip r^^ding 
(^r in the room iset apart for that purpose^ with a gnHery.&c., 
if it he pr^[>oQ»d to $dppt the nimultappous method of teacniiig 
refwJiug). Now it will bp obsepgi^i that therp ar^ three howrs in tl^ 
morning and, in summer, three hpurs ia thp ^fteiri^pop devoted to 
6ebp0l businei^s. I suppose t]y^ ahovp dLstributipn of thp sobool to 
remaia duriqg the first qf these hpiics. At thp pxpication of that 
hour, a phanflp takes pla^p; that4iviwp which was in the gallery 
repeivjpg oral instvuii^op» passes tQ the desM for practice iri writing, 
&c. ; that which wps at tbe dp8t3, to the floor of the schppl-room 
for ri^adiqg ; apd that which w^s reading, to the gallpry, for pimm}- 
na^iqu by the head-rv?a^ter in that cppdipg lestfoa, ia which thp. whple 
division has been receiving tbe instruction of the monitors. This 
anrangenapnt epritiaup^ (Spring thp seepnd bo^r^ a sutnilar change 
take^ plape at the pommei^eeiTiei^t of the third ; pn^ 9o pach division 
passes in its turn (ip the course qf the m^rping) upder the papsonal 
examination and oral instruction of the master ; each is ocaupi^ 
daring an bpfir in writing> slatp arith^a«9tiC| ^c. ; and an hp4r is 
dpv«te4 by pad^ lo p^epb^nipal J2iii|ruct}f^ in feadifjg. 
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If the localities appropriated to, 1st. Oral instruction. 2!kI. 
Slate Arithmetic. 3rd. Reading, be represented respectively by 
the letters A., B., C, and the three equal divisions of the scnool 
by the symbols I., II., III., the following time-table will represent 
compendiously the arrangements which 1 have described in detail : 





Hoiui. 


I. 


11. 


III. 






9 to 10 


A. 


B. 


c. 




. 


10 to 11 


B. 


C. 


A. 






11 to 12 


C. 


A. 


B. 





I have appended to my Report the plans of four school buildings 
adapted to this tripartite arrangement of a school. The localities 
set apart for the three divisions of the subjects of instruction are 
marked by the letters A.» B., C. Each set of buildings includes 
apartments for the teachers ; and the plans are accompanied by 
elevations designed by your Lordships' architect. It will be 
observed that, the first or lowest division of the school is occupied 
during the first hour in reading ; that it is then placed under oral 
instruction^ which oral instruction, conducted by the head-master, 
is supposed to be founded (where that is practicable) upon the 
reading lesson which the children have just been practising, and 
which always commences with an examination as to the extent to 
which they have acquired the power to read it mechanically. For 
the restrlts of this examination, the monitors who have been em- 
ployed in teaching it, are supposed to be held, in some degree, 
respqpsible. The teaching of that lesson to each child in his sub- 
division, being understood to be assigned to the monitor as bis 
task; the due performance of which is afterwards to be inquirc^d 
into in every ca^ by the ma^er. 

In carrying out this plan, I propose that the boys and girls should, 
in the'monring, be taught together; I claim, however, the services 
both of the master and the mistress then, as well as in the after- 
For schools whose average attendance of boys and girls 



noon. 



does not exceed 100 this will be enough. For every additional 
25 children, there should be a pupil4eacher ; and if the number 
exceed 200, one of these at least should be replaced by an assistant- 
master. 

The station of the mistress is to be the reading-room ; that of 

the pupil-teacher, the desks where writing and slate arithmetic 

are taught; and that of the master, the gallery where oral instruc- 

-<sn is givfen. 

I propose then, in respect to the hours of morning itistructioni 

tt the teaching of reading shall be intrusted to the mistress. 
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That for the purpose of this instruction, each of the three divisions 
of the school shall, during the hour when it occupies the reading- 
room, be formed into two sections, one being composed of as many 
of those children who are most backward in their reading as the 
mistress can herself adequately instruct in a single class, the other 
section being broken up into ^ub-sections, each composed of not 
more than 8 children, and each placed in charge of a monitor. 

The whole of the children of each of the great divisions is, when 
in the reading-room, to be occupied in reading the same lesson ; 
and the time-table of the schools, to provide that, when the hour 
allotted to it in the reading-room is expired, it shall be trans- 
ferred to the gallery for oral instruction by the head-master, such 
oral instruction always commencing with an examination upon the 
reading lesson which has preceded — first as to the ability of the 
children to read the lesson accurately ; secondly, as to their intelli- 
gence of the subject-matter of it. If the reading lessons be properly 
selected, they will frequently serve as the foundation of that oral 
instruction of the master which is to follow this examination. In 
those schools to which no infant school is annexed, some of the 
children will probably be so young, and so imperfectly instructed 
in reading, as to render it expedient that they should remain in 
the reading*room during the period assigned for instruction of the 
lowest division in writing, and during one of the two periods allotted 
every day to the oral instruction of that division. This is a modi- 
fication of the plan, in respect to which the master will exercise 
his discretion. 

The writing, practice of arithmetic, drawing, &c., will be placed 
under the supervision of the pupil-teacher or assistant-master, who 
will nevertheless relieve the head-master, changing places with 
him from time to time, and taking up his task of oral instruction ; 
but not at any other times, or in respect to any other subjects, 
than such as are prescribed in the school routine, and have received 
the sanction of the school committee. Ittis not, however, to be 
supposed that the master to whom the duty of oral instruction is 
assigned is constantly to be occupied in. talking. His duties include 
examination and the hearing of lessons; and from time to time 
he will pause, and require the children to write down their recol- 
lections of the lesson he has been giving. 

In the afternoon I propose that the girls should be taught to sew 
by the mistress in the room appropriated, in the morning, to reading ; 
and that the boys be formed into three divisions, as in the morning, 
and similarly occupied ; the two divisions employed in oral instruo^ 
tiou and writing occupying one of the remaining rooms, and the 
other bei^g appropriated to reading, under the supervision of the 
assistant-master or pupil-teacher. The number of children com* 
posing each division being greatly less in the afternoon than in the 
morping, I anticipate that the supervision of that division which is 
occupied in writing, under the care of an elder child or monitor. 
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will not intetfei^ materiallj with thd impoitiitit task of ^ral 
instruction, with Which he is Mote particularly i^r^ed^ more 
especially as that task is not liupposed to be incessantly plied^ but 
alternated with periods wheti the c^hildren under oral instruction may 
be writing out exercises on their slates, or working examples iii 
arithmetro, the principles Of which branch df sdil^nce I suppose 
to be taught as an important departinent of oral Itlstfuctioni 

The duties of the master will be f^lic ved by those df the a^istabt* 
master or pupil-teacher in the Hftertibon lis in the zfiol'liing, dnd 
linder the same circumstajices. 

It is a charbcteristic feature df this&i'ratigfeifieiit, dnd thkt which 
I have principally in view in recomttiending it^ thilt it bHiigs each 
individual child, fh>m the least to th# greatest, evel*y day^ during 
on^-third of its school-hours, undef the personal itistruction of the 
master; that it places the master under the mdst favourable 
circumstances which I can devise fot* cOnveyitig that instrnetion to 
him ; that it compels him to take up the study of the child fi*om the 
moment when it first enters the school, and that it entirely t^es 
away frotn the duties of the master that voluntary lind if responsible 
character which they are tnade to elssume, by a system Which 
provides for the cariying but of the etitire business of ini^truction 
without his intervention ; that it emancipates the children fh)m the 
monotonous c^ontrol of the monitors, and from the noise of the 
readihg<room,duritig two-thirds of the day; that When the children 
are under monitorial instruction^ it places them in groups, tinder the 
charge of each monitor, less in number by one-half than the classes 
usually assigned to the charge of a monitor, all day Idng, by the 
existing systetii ; that for the great business of the elementary 
school, Biadiwg, its most tedious and difficult task, it provides, 
moreover, the services of an feidult teacher (the misti'ess), who is 
supposed to employ asi^istatice of niOnitors only in respect to those 
children whom she is unable to teaCh herself; that each reading 
lesson so given is followed by an examination, as to the success 
with which it has been given, by the master; that whilst the services 
of the mistress are tendered avail&ble in respect to that branch 
which, however important, does hot (under the circumstances) 
suppose in the teacher that higher degree of attainment and general 
ability for the management of a School, which are so rarely found 
united ia a mi^ress — it secui-es, nevertheless, to the girls (to whom 
it is at least aft necessary as the boy^) the highest order of instruC" 
tion which the school will supply ; that iit respect to existing schools, 
it provides for this, without dispensing with the services of the 
mistress, or altering the present arrangements as to her salary; that, 
in respect to new schools, it enables the master to employ the services 
of liis wife in the business of the school, under circumstances (with 
ference especially to that higher standard of education at which 
I aim) in which they would not otherwise be available ; that it 
snomisea the labours of the B)^ll«teacher, making, by the union 



of th@ twd ^ehods, one stieh itoeher diiflSetettt wh^nHs tWo 1irould» 
if the sishoob W^re i^epftmted^ bd iK^iiesscLiy. Iiadtly, thdt^ ^it>vidin^ 
for thoi» tafhiiied branches of ittefeHiiiiion Which sire nOl; only 
valuftbie iti thertlselved, but tiecessarytd seetire that public n|)h)ion 
ef die pafefitd fairdurable td th^ dchool, oh whiiih its success thust 
aft^t' A\\ depehd, it provides further fbr that oral itistniction of 
a inore ^enei^l kind, which aims at results les^ tangible, indeed, 
but th^ highest doiitetnplated in ^ucatioui aiid thi§ most valuable ; 
that extends the benefits of this forrti of instructioil frotnthe highest 
to the meanest and low^tchild^ and thdt it brings to it the tflastei^-* 
spiHt of the school^ and all the sanctit>its With which the authority 
of the highest office can SuttoUtid it ; that in rfespetH; to his bwn 
individual part in the labeu^ bf ti^a^hihg, it does hot leave the 
master to the influence of no other hlbtiv^ thati hiii oWil sehse of 
duty^ or that desire for excellence which it is so difficult to preserve 
in a remote and unobserved school, subject as it is to the antagonism 
of those pHBJudices which, lingering in the public inind, too fre- 
quently interdict all sympathy in his labours ; but that it ccrtitem- 
plate^ a isysteih of instruction in which his labours shall constitutes 
an integral part and prescribes the subjects which he i^hall teaeh 
himself, and the times when he shall teadh them. 

For organizitig a school on this plkn, during dn^ pbi^tioii btily 
of the day (the morning), two rooms only are requiited, it beltig 
quite practicable to deVote a pdrtion of that rooifl Whiehis reserved 
for oral instructit)n to the siletit tJccupation of Writing; or td teach 
one division writirig, &c. (as at present), in Ihe room where another 
division is heading. In respect tb the occupations of one portion of 
the day no other alteration in existing School buildings is thei*ei&re 
necessary than a fresh a^tkngetiient of their desks and behchfes ; if 
the girls* and boys* sbhool-rddtns cbtntnUmeate With one another. 

The expense of Maintaining a Schael m the THpartOe Plan. 

The iplatt Which t have pl^oposisd i's, in coiiij^arison With that at 
|)resent ih ufee, an etpeMtve ptaii i and it is my intimate conviction 
that if the pool' of thi^ coutitry are to be adequately taught, the 
pt-oportioh of the number bf adult teachers to the number of 
children under instruction must be increased^* whatever may be 
the plan adopted in teaching them^ 

A second cause of exjienditure in respect td schools conducted oil 
this plan will be the necessity of providing, in many eases, an 
additional room. In respect to new school buildittgs, the additibnal 
expense thus incurred will be very trifling. Indeed, by a more 
' — -- . -- - - - -- - - - * - - -- •■ ■ - 

* It trill be bb»erved, thlit \ht n^c^sMty of superseding the inonitorsin stthbols by 
adult ttfi&theni, being supposed, theiiiB te H ^reat ecouoitiy in the union of the boytC 
and girls' schools, and the etfipbyment of the mistress in the instruction of a division 
eomposed both of boys and girls. One assistant-teacher is thus ttiade tu serVe for 
both scfaookl ; Whereas two assistants #diild, itndttr thb Same tiircUiiiBtaneeli, be ttcce^- 
sary if the schools were divided. 
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careful attention to economy of form in construction and of arrange* 
ment, school-houses may be erected affording the accomiiiodation 
of three school-rooms instead of two,* at a cheaper rate, probably 
than many of those heretofore built, to supply accommodation to 
a like number of children in two rooms. The economy of ^rm 
and arrangement to which I refer consists in the substitution of a 
square plan of the building for a long and narrow one. This form 
is observed in the plans which I have appended to this Report. 
I am aware that the local resources of schools are in a great 
measure exhausted by the expenditure already made for their 
maintenance ; and that every plan for their improvement, involving, 
as it will be found to do, an increase of that expenditure, roust 
depend for its success on the aid which Her Majesty *s Government 
may deem it expedient to extend to them. 

Tlie Co-operation of Parents, 

In endeavouring to convey to your Lordships the impressions 
I have received as to the existing state and prospects of education, 
from my experience during the last year as an Inspector, I 
have limited myself to the consideration of the adequacy of the 
means and appliances for instruction which are put in operation 
in rum existing schools, and have left out of my view all that educa- 
tional destitution which arises from a deficiency in the number of 
ic/iools; because it is obvious that, on the question how far the 
existing schools are efBcient for the purposes for which they were 
erected, depends very much the expediency of erecting othei's. 

To the success of the school, the first condition is the co-opera- 
tion of the parents of the children %vho are to be instructed. In 
recording my belief that this co-operation is in a great measure 
wanting, I am but giving expression to an opinion entertained by 
all those persons interested iu elementary education with whom 1 
have conversed on the subject. 

In 94 schools which I visited during the year 1844, erected to 
contain 11,147 children, and to provide for the educational wants 
of an aggregate population of 247,199, I found 6351 children 
assembled. These schools were therefore but little more than 

* lo recommending that different divisionv of the school, when under instruction 
in different subjects, should be taught in separate school-rooms, I am happy lo b« 
able to support the opinion I have formed by that of M. Ck>ustn, whose authority 
in matters connected with the education ef the people your Lordships will appreciate: 
— ** When," says he, •' so many children are employed in different occuiMitions, 
there must necessarily be a noise; this may be no inconvenience to the younger 
ones, who are engaged in things almost wholly mechanicali but it must be an 
annoying disturbance to the more advanced pupils. 

** Instead of one vast room, it would be much better to have two or three smaller 

ones adjoining each other, where the different divisions might be taught. I aK^i^^ 

reiH>At, that the object is not to make a gratifying display of a large assembly ol 

nhildren under the tuition of a single master, but how to obtain the best educatiiiA 

every individual child ; and to do this there must not only be different classes in 

school, but there must be a separate room for each class." — Cousin, om ^duca- 

1 in Holland, p. 71 
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one^ha^, or, more accurately, fout^sevenihs full, and but 1 in 89 
of the whole population, for whose benefit they were provided, was 
under instruction in them. In 44 of the schools which I have 
visited durmg the last year, erected for a population of 218,094, 
and providing accommodation for 10,317 children, I found 4108 
assembled. 1 in 53 of the population only, therefore, availed 
themselves of these schools, — although 1 out of every 4 is of an 
age to go to school (from 3 to 13), — and the schools were only 
one-half full. 

If that co-operation of the parents, which is implied in sending 
their children to be instructed in the schools, be secured only to this 
limited extent, it is not to be wondered at that the school-master 
should call in vain to his aid those home infiuences of a higher 
character favourable to his task, which in other grades of society, 
and under other circumstances, are among the most powerful of 
the resources of education. 

This indifference of the parents results either from their own want 
of education, and inability from that cause to appreciate it, or from 
the low estimate which they may possibly have formed of the 
character of that particular form of education which is offered to 
their children, as to the subjects which it embraces, or the manner 
of conducting it. 

That the first«mentioned cause, their own want of education, is 
not itself sufficient to account for their indifference, appears suffi- 
ciently obvious from the fact that where the second cause has been 
removed, where the education offered in the school has been 
rendered thoroughly efficient, or where an impression, whether 
true or false, has been produced upon the minds of the parents 
that it was so, there I have invariably found their indifference to 
be removed. It is, I believe, the concurrent experience of persons 
interested in education, that, where a really good school is offered 
to the labouring classes, they are found ready to make some sacri- 
fices to secure for their children the benefits which it offers. 

That is an encouraging view of the prospects of education 
which this fact discloses to us ; for to whatever extent the indifference 
of parents is associated with the character of the instruction offered 
to their children, it may obviously be removed, and with it the 
greatest obstacles we have to contend with. 

It is this, more than any other cause, which robs the school of 
the children at that early age when they first begin to reason and 
to think.* It is this which causes the irregularity of their attendance, 
and which lies at the root of their apathy and indolence when 
under instruction. 

* Very few children at present remain in our schools after the age of 12 years. 
The average age of the children of the schools in my district is from eight to nine. 
It is the prevalent impression that things are daily getting worse in this respect ; 
so that we may expect, unless some expedient be devised to give the parents an 
interest in the schools, that they will eventually he reduced to a state little removed 
from infant schools. 
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It is tbis^ too, whioh is a principal cause of the poverty of 
schools ; for if the labouring classes, particularly those of manu- 
facturing districts, were not indifferent to the education of tbeir 
chilc}r?n, Uiey would be found ready to pay for it (^nd this is a 
matter of experience) a larger sum than tbd w&fidj penny or two- 
pence which they are ^t present charged.* 

Thus the whpie question resolves itsejf intQ that of |he ^fidfwy 
of schools^ with reference Qpt less tp the methods tbw to the subjects 
of instruction, and their adaptation to the educational wants, and> 
in some 4egree, tp the opinions and prejudipe? of the persons 
whom they are intended to benpfit. 

The ^poverty of ScI^oqI^, 

The systems of Bell and Lancaster were introduced at a period 
when public opinion on the subject of education was not so far 
advanced as it now is, and when the public aid was not, to the 
same extent, contributed for its support. If to the other difficulties 
opposed at that time to the introduction of popular education, the 
expense of maintaining it had been superadded, the spirit of 
antagonism then abroad would probably have been successtlil. It 
was, therefore, hoped to make it self-supporting; and although this 
expectation has been but in very few cases reaUzed, yet the method 
of Dr. Bell (the monitorial system) has been found by experience 
to be pre-eminently a cheap method of instruction i and could 
no other reason be alleged, this is sufficient to account for its 
adoption by those eminent persons, who then so perseveringly 
and so successiuUy laboured in its cause ; and for the hold which 
it has so long had upon the education of the country. It is a reason 
which now, however, that a due value is set upon popular 
instruction, has lost much of its authority. 

I believe that the opinion which I have here expressed is held 
substantially by the great body of the friends of education, and 
that the public mind, so &r as it is interested in this matter at 
all, is fully ripe for a change. 

To the state of educational progress, indicated by this fact, the 
action of the Committee of Council on the public opinion of the 
country, during the last few years, has greatly contributed ; and 
it is for this reason that a grave responsibility seems to me to rest 
upon it as to the system by which tluit now about to fall into disuse 
is to be replaced. 

To take away frpm the master his monitors, and expect him to 
teach, unaided, the crowd of ignorant children intrusted to his 
charge, would be to assign him a hopeless task. It would be to 
cfz^organize his school. 

It is for these reasons that, in another part of tl^is Report, 

* The average fee per child, taken in respect tp 61 schools a^d 7836 djildwoj ^ 
found to amount to 5«. Set. per annum. 
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J hftV0 bvQught th,e sul^ect of oi^gqiii^atiQii upecially under yqur 
notice. 

It is Bufficie^l; for xi^e berp to stal^, that all pl^na fpr th^t 
objecjt.invplve an increased ia:p:penditure ip the maiptienance pf 
6caoq}3y by the introdi|ction of a greater ni^ml^er of adult teadiers 
into the bu9ipes§ pf elen)ei|tary instructiop, and the eoiployin^nt pf 
a cla3s pf paid pypi^t-teacbers^ guppp^ed tp be preparing for the 
office of poaste^. 

Every speh plfin supplies, morepver, nei^ and higher functions 
pf th9 master ^i^ Ijiaire M^berto been q^igned to hiiD, Thesp 
wU], in feiy ipst^^ic^s^ ^ efficiently di^pl^rgcd, ynjess l^e bavp 
received soii^e previous ipstructipn in a training cpllegp of a 
professional character; ^nd they si^ppose considerable enterprise 
^nd energy of character and ^ high standard pf general ^ttaino^ent. 
Masters of this cl^ss cani)Ot be procured, or at lea^t kept, pQ tbp 
Stipends which have been Wnd suffipient to retain ^be i^rvices of 
the 9^aster of w prdinary monitprial $chopl. So that> not pnly in 
^$pect tp the numbi^r of adult te^berp, b^t in respect tp the 
^tip^ad of each^ dp^s tbis ch^gge involve^ in erery schop], ap 
increased expenditure. 

j balieve that the additiof^al funds necessary to this purpose 
cannot be raised by local contributions^ unless that stiniulus be 
superadded which Government aid Can alone supply. 

Ev0ry n^pans at the command of the clergy for fi^'awing forth 
the vol]unt;ary contributions of the people appears to have been 
edi^usted; and in respect to the only 34 schools^ the returns 
of whose income and expenditure, made tp ine during the last 
year^ are complete, I find that there is a defici^pcy in the aggreg:ate 
income of 224/, 17^. \id. The whole e:^pe|ise of conducting 
those schools being 3645/, 12^. 2c/., and their whole income 3420/. 
14*. 3d., paaking an average deficiency of about 7/. per school, I 
have reason to believe that this is not otherwise than a fair sarpplp 
of the state of the funds of schools generally; and that the de- 
ficiency is, for the most part, supplied by tbp private contributions 
of the clergy, m^e pften in dinainution of a very lifnited income, 
and with ^he sense of a divided responsibility. 

I c^not, indeed, but take this opportunity tp convey to your 
liordships the sense I entertain, upon mforipation which could cpmf 
to the knowledge, as I believe, pf np other pepsoR than an Inspeptor, 
of the self-sacngce of the parochial clergy in this naatter. The 
burden assuredly does not rest evenly upon their shoulders and 
those of the laity. 

The deplorable state of poverty, in vhich the facts I have stated 
show the schools to be, operates tp their prejudice in various way?, 
Jn the first place, it has led to the introduction, and perpetuates 
tbe employment, of a class of schoolmasters who are wholly 
unequal tp the duties int;rusted to them. Schpol-buildinjfs are now 
erected, by the aid of your Lordships' grants and tljose df the Na- 

s2 
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tional Society, with comparatively little diflSculty. The embarrass- 
ments of the clergyman begin when the school-room is completed. 
Finding himself completely unable to guarantee the salary required 
by a master instructed in one of the training colleges^ he is obliged 
to accept the services offered to him, perhaps by some person upon 
the spot, whose chief recommendation, next to the indispensable one 
of a high personal character, may be his disqualification for any 
other pursuit in life. Under the auspices of sudi a teacher, the 
school drags on a spiritless if not a lifeless existence; standing 
the tangible representative of that instruction in religious knowledge 
according to the doctrine and discipline of the Church, and in 
useful secular knowledge, which it does not accomplish ; fostering 
the prejudices unfavourable to national schools which have gained 
such ground amongst the poor; an obstacle to the cause it is 
established to promote rather than a means to its advancement. 

The poverty of schools is, in the second place, to be seen in the 
inadequate supply of school-books. I have already called your 
attention to this subject in my present Report, and yet more folly 
in my last (p. 520). I know of nothing which would more advance 
the cause of education than to render easy the purchase of books. 

Another evil, resultit^ from the difficulty in maintaining schools 
is, that the clergy are deterred by this difficulty from undertaking 
the responsibility of establishing them. 

And last and chiefly, it is the poverty of schools, by which the 
monitorial system — of the inefficiency of which this Report and 
that of every other Inspector supplies your Lordships with the 
evidence — is perpetuated in them. 

With a view to the remedy of these evils, I beg respectfully to 
submit, that the principle upon which the public funds are maae to 
contribute towards the ereoiiorioi school-huildings is applicable to the 
maintenance of the schools, and that it would be found in practice 
to be equally free from objection. The great danger to be guarded 
against in respect to all such aid is, lest it should dry up those 
sources of private benevolence, which, however inadequate, are in 
their amount considerable, and which are not only of importance 
in diminishing the public expenditure required for this object, but 
as the exponents of local sympathies, and the means of calling forth 
local co-operation. By the particular expedient adopted in 
respect to grants in aid of the building fund, the amount of local 
contributions to that fund has, however, been IsTgelj increased. 
And there can be no question, that the sum raised locally every 
year for the maintenance o{ schools, would, in like manner, be greatly 
augmented in amount, if Government aid v^ere, by the same ju- 
dicious expedient, offered to meet it. 

Among the many advantages which would result from such a 
measure, it is not the least, that by the facilities which it offers 
for the support of schools, when established, it would lead to the 
establishment of many new ones. 
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I know of no other nieasure, which, in its practical operation, 
would more entirely meet the views and the wishes of the promoters 
of schools, or contribute more directly to the progress of elementary 
education, than one for contributing to the support of apprentices 
or pupil-teachers. It is a recommendation of this measure, that 
it will provide for the more liberal maintenance and support of 
the training colleges, and to the supply of a continual succession 
of candidates qualified for admission to them. 

From the laborious character of the schoolmaster's life, and its 
privations, it is not probable that many persons should be found to 
seek it, whose friends are in a position to pay for them an annual 
premium of 25/. or 30/., unless, for some reason or other, they be 
disqualified from pursuing with success other avocations in life. 

In so far as the self - supporting character which is sought for these 
institutions is realized by the contributions of the relatives of the 
students themselves, its tendency is, therefore, to lower tlie general 
standard of ability and qualifications for the office of a schoolmaster 
instead of raising it ; afibrding facilities for introducing into that 
oflSce persons, who, but for the sanction and recommendation of 
the training colleges, would with difficulty find their way to the 
confidence of the persons whose children they undertake to in- 
struct — persons disqualified, in point of fact, for that office ; for it 
is to be borne in mind that precisely those qualities of mental and 
bodily activity, judgment, enterprise, and perseverance, which lead 
to advancement in every other pursuit in life, are necessary to 
the success of the elementary scnoolmaster, and that the man is 
disqualified for that office who is unfit for any other. 

I look upon it, therefore, as a principal recommendation of this 
scheme, that it provides for a succession of candidates for the traming 
colleges, selected with a special reference to their qualifications for 
the office of the schoolmaster, educated with a view to it from 
an early period, under the care of experienced teachers and the 
active supervision of the clergy, and stimulated and encouraged by 
the periodical visits of the Inspector; and that it provides for their 
maintenance and support at the training colleges, when this first 
and preliminary stage in their professional education is completed. 

Some Branches of Practical Science admit of being United with 
Elementary Education, 

The experience of the Battersea Village School, the lower school 
at Greenwich Hospital, the Chester Model School, and the Prac- 
tising School at St. Mark's College, has shown that the science 
of mechanics, under one of its simplest, but perhaps its mo^t useful 
practical formes, is capable of being introduced with entire success 
into the business of elementary instruction.* 

* Mr. Tate, the Mathematical Tutor at the Battersea Training School, has recently 
published a little work on Practical. Mechanics, specially adapted to the use of Mo- 
mentary schools. 
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I am informed, moreover, that instruction in agricultural chemistry 
is likely to become general in the parochial schools of Scotland.* 

I am aware that there is nothing in our existing National Schools 
to correspond with a course of instruction like this, and that to 
attempt to introduce it In them, as now conducted, would be to 
ensure disappointment. But I have in toy view the possibility of 
providing, by the aid of a greater number of adult teachers, such 
an organization of schools as shall bring every child during two 
hours of every day under the direct instruction of a masted, capable 
of teaching, together with thbse other subjects which are proper to 
elementary instruction, the first principles of practical ^ieifce. A 
master, in fact, such as otit training schools are now begifimug 
to yields destined for a higher stilge in the progress of education than 
any which it has yet reached. 

Nothing can scarcely be more important in secular things than, 
as to some one element of a child's education, to fiirnish it with 
resources for that great struggle with the material elements of 
existence which is to form the cmef occupidot of its future Hfe, and 
itl childhood to call into operation some prooesscfs of thought, of 
which the movement will be carried on through y(mth and man- 
hood, f It is a great thin^ to have made the labouring man a 
student, even if it be only m respfedt to that one form of matter^ 
or process of art, from which he compels his daily subsistence. 
A tnoroughmastel-y of one branch of knowledge constitutes, indeed, 
in itself an education. The man who has accomplished it is pre- 
pared to master the whole. It is more effectually a drawing out 
and a discipline of his mind, than instruction extended over a 
wide field would be, if less honestly sought or less entirely achieved. 
In this sense the value is determined, not by the qutotity, but by 
the quality, of the acquisition ; by the amount of patient and 
earnest thought which has been brought to bear upon it, and the 
habit of reflecting which has been filmed by it, and the power of 
reasoning; and understanding which has been cultivated by it. 

The labouring man may have been taught fnany other things 

* The excellent little Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry of Professor Johnsoa 
is specially adapted to the use of elementary schools. 

f It is a matter of frequent remark among those persons who are accustomed to 
watch the restdti of out eletntentar? teadhiiig, that the knowkd^ of the drildren, 
even that which is merely technical — ^reading, whtiug, ited arithmetic — ^is Tery soon 
lost. The school is altogether thrown off, and in a few years, perhaps months, no 
impression of it remains. The reason, no doubt, is, that the wt\ husiness of the 
ehild*s after-life supposes none of this knowledge, and (^ves no application t» it. 
It would not have been so in respect to knowledge, of which its every-day pursuits 
offered to it the application, or which was suggested again to its mind b^ eferything^ 
Which was going on around it, m the workshop, bi the iadkatf^ or the district wfas^ 
is the scene of its labours. 

It is probable, moreover, that the child's knowledge of the technicaj branches of 
'qstruction would not have been so soon lost if its education had in other respects 
n such as to give it an interest in the acciuisition of knowledge under any definite 
n ; and thus to commence in its mind thsLt process of self-instruction as to any 
I subject, which supposes, in A degree, the constant exereise and the progreasiv» 
elopment of everything else that it has learned. 
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Jit school ; but, practically, that which is associated with the earning 
of his daily bread is that which will tetnslin iti his mind. He 
has found that task one which^ if it did not fill up the full measun^ 
of his time, occupied, at leasts all his thoughts. To know, then^ 
the secret that lies hiddeb in the matter on which he works^ associated 
as that secret is with his craft ; to reflect Upon it — to understand it — 
in secular mattef>s, this is the proper sphere of his knowledge. 
Let it liotbe said thsLt it is a narrow sphere. On the contrary, that 
is a wide domain which is embraced in the knowledge of any one 
fragment of the universe, for it is united by great general laws 
with a knowledge df the whole. Some such fragment lies before 
every workin? man. To tell him that he is to shut out from it 
the exercise of thought, or that the proper (unctions of his intel« 
ligence, — ^in irespect to secular things,^— lie rather itl some other 
p^th than that, is, to a certain extent, to contravene the order of 
God's ptovidence in respect to hiiti. 

Nor need the workman think, however humble be the crafb he 
Exercises, 5r comtnou the form of matter on which he is called 
Upon td labour,- thatt the science of it is a thing of small account. 
Nothing is of small accbUnt which comes from the hand of God, 
Or any truth which is a manifestation of the Divine mind. The 
mati whd has licquited the knowledge of a law of nature holds in 
his hand one litik of a chain which leelds up to God. It is the de- 
velopment of a truth which was pronounced before the foundations 
b{ the workl were laid. In the eye of philosophy, the matter 
ivhich cumbers it falls off, and it is seen intrinsically as beautiful 
when coming from oHe cohcealment as from another — when de- 
veloped from the rude fragment df a rock or from a sunbeam — 
when found m the orgatiization of elii insect, or in the mechanism 
of the heavens. 

It is in the separation from laboUr of that science or knowledge 
which is proper td every form of it, that consists the degrading 
distinction of a class of the community (in the language of the 
manufacturing districts) as « hands.'* " Hands /" — Men who take 
a part all their lives long in manufacturing processes, involving the 
practical dpplicatioh of great scientific truths, without ever com- 
prehending them — men, who have before their eyes, continually, 
mechanical combinations, the contrivance of which thev tiever take 
the pdlns to inquire into — ^meui in respect to whom tfle first step 
has never beeti made which all these things would have continued, 
the first impulse given, which these would helve carried on — ^men, 
who, with the subjects of thought all atx>und them, and with 
everything to impel them to the exercise of it, never exercise 
thought ; and so, the obvious means of their education being passed 
by, remain always ''hands.'* 

I know hotr many are the objections raised to this view of the 
functions of education. We are told of the oppositions of matter 
and mind, and of the drcumscribitig and deadening eSetts of matter 
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upon thought. As though matter were not full of the elements 
of thought^ and the appointed field for its exercise to those whose 
avocation it is to subdue it to the uses of man ; and as though, 
whilst the power over outward things is enlarged by the exercise 
of reason and reflection, the inward life did not also gather strength. 

We are told, moreover, of the evils of associating knowledge 
with gain. As though, in the gainings of a labourer such as that 
man becomes who associates with them the cultivation of his mind» 
there were net implied the comforts of a home and the exercise 
of the domestic affections ; and as if> in these things^ there were 
not given to us by God the noblest field for the development of 
the religious principle^ and the best school for the cultivation of the 
moral sentiments. 

If the inquiry were made among labouring men, what class were 
distinguished from the rest as men of a religious character — men 
in earnest in the matter of their future and eternal interests^ 
whether in the pale of the Church or amongst the various deno- 
minations of Dissenters^ it would be found> I believe^ that they wece, 
for the most part^ skilled workmen — men raised above the rest 
by the union of intelligence with their labour. I speak more 
particularly in respect to the men. Among the wom^, a more 
sedentary and contemplative life^ and maternity, appear to supply 
that preparation of mind which comes^ in respect to the men, only 
from knowledge and intelligence. 

For these reasons, it is my opinion that no expedient of secular 
instruction would be found so effectual to elevate the character 
of the labouring man, morally and intellectually, as to educate 
him with a knowledge of those great principles of scientific truth 
which admit of an application to his own calling. If put on this 
path in his youth, he will be likely to follow it out; and becoming 
thus a reflective and a thoughtful man, elements will have been 
collected, out of which the Christian character may, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be built up. 

iElementary education further recommends itself under this 
practical form, by the consideration, that, whilst as a discipline of 
the mind it claims a place second to no other, the most timid 
educationist will scarcely be able to extract from it the elements 
of danger. That a mechanic should know the principles of me- 
chanics, and that an agricultural labourer should be acquainted 
with the nature of agriculture — in short, that every man should 
know his own business — can be fraught with no peril to the interests 
of Religion or of the State. 

TTie Moral Condition of the Population, for whom Elementary 
Education is provided in the Midland District, 

The population of the Midland District contributes, in a large 
proportion, to the manufacturing and the commercial prosperity of 
the country, and to the national wealth*— a wealth which brings. 
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in respect to those by whose labour it is created^ no return of moral 
elevation, or intellectual progress, or social happiness. 

By the nature of my duties, I am brought into frequent com* 
munication with persons interested in the welfare of this com- 
munity — unprejudiced observers of it, and possessing facilities to 
form a judgment in respect to it. It is the concurrent opinion 
of such persons, that the evils under which it suffers are essentially 
nwral;* that if the remuneration of labour were doubled, Uiey 
would remain unchanged ; and that no alteration in the general and 
more obvious circumstances of its physical condition would ma- 
terially affect them. 

The children of these men would be no better fed, or clad, or 
educated ; no additional comforts would be accumulated in their 
dwellings; and they would continue to neglect, not less than they 
do now, all prudent precaution against times of commercial depres- 
sion, or against want, in sickness or old age. 

It would not be difficult, in corroboration of this remark, to cite 
the example of manufacturing communities, the obvious and 
admitted curse of which has been the high rate of wages which 
has for many years obtained among them. 

The country owes much to that body of men who have been in- 
strumental in raising the great material structure of its manufactures. 

We are told that these men are the instruments in a gpreat moral 
change which is working out on the face of the earth — a change 
whose tendency it is to raise the standard of our social relations, 
and to open up new sources of individual happiness. Meanwhile 
the great tide of human calamity sweeps on. 

The moral degradation of the masses of the community ad- 
vances by a steady, irresistible progression, strengthening itself by 
an alliance with the State through the revenue, and entering into a 
firm compact with the manufacturer. It is a gloomy thing to 
traverse a district where the merry voices of the children are all 
silenced from simrise to sunset, and where nothing is heard but 
the monotonous hum of lace-mills or cotton-mills, or the scream 
of stocking-frames. 

We are told of the augmentations which science and enterprise 
are brining in daily to the stores of human happiness. And men 
of sanguine temperament, who love to look on the bright side of 

* It i« by edueation alone that ir» ean expect to bring this fiiet to the know- 
ledge of the poot themielfes. Of 1965 pritonen committed to Honemon^-lane 
PriBon last year, 1 132 were in emptoyroent at the time of their apprehention, 80 
had no occupation, and 753 were out of work. " There doea not," taya the Bev. 
W* Rowe, the chaplain, in his Annual Report to the inagistrates, *< appear to have 
been, «i lavas I have been able to learn, aSter a verr minute and searoiing inquiry, 
any want of employment in their several trades and callings ; inebriebr, and a love 
of indolence and debauchery, having prindpally, if not wholly, to so \nany as are 
enumerated in the table (vis., 753), been the cause of their being withouivresourees." 
**Of the male prisoners, 14 had monies deposited in savings' banks, amounting to 388/. 
179, 4d,i and two, aged 16 and 17, had been bequeathed severally 800/, and 260/. by 
departed rtlatives, to be received whea they attain their majority/' 
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things, speak of the upward tendency of the public morris^ and 
of the high destinies towards which we are adtancing. Meanwhile 
therecordsof our courts of justice, and the statistics of our prison 
discipline, cotne to contradict all this.* And we find that those 
elements of evil are of overwhelming power and magnitude, which 
are called into operation amongst a liiass of hulnan beings congre*> 
gated for the purposes of a toil frotn which their thoughts are, in a 
great measure, set free — to whom a neglected education has left no 
other sources df enjoyment than those whidl the senses suggest^ 
on the formation of whose characters no sanctions of religion 
have been made to operate, and who have never been brought under 
the sense of a moral responsibility. 

It is, after all^ In vain that we see^k to raise such men above that 
lowest point in the social scale, which corresponds to a state erf* 
sensilal indulgetice and to the struggle ibr physical existence. 

I have found the hop^s of all enlightencKi men to rest, as the 
great hope of staying in some degree this flood of evil, upon edu- 
cation ;f with, however,, but a vague ai^prehension of the relation 
which may be supposed to exist between the present resources of 
education and such a result. It seems to me^ indeed, to be rather 
in despair of any other solution of the problem, or with that natural 
impulse by which we ti*ansfer to otiier hands an effort which 
We ourselves are indisposed to make, than from any delibetrate 
consideration of the bearings of education on the question at issue,-— 
much less from any knowledge of the circumstances under which it 
may be supposed capable of effecting it»solution, or of the extent 
to which those circutnstances Actually obtain,-^that they take 
loiter in it from the apprehensions which the dangerous proximity 
of the degraded and abandoned masses of the manufacturing com- 
munity, and their rapid iticrease, have not failed to excite. 

The fact is, that the inner life of th6 classed below us in society 
is never penetrated by us. We ttre profoundly ignorant of the 
springs of public Opiidon, the elenient&r of thought, and the prin- 

* During the last 40 years, the population, 10 years old and upwards, has in- 
creased 65 per eent, whlUt the eommititietits for eridie hate increased 494 per cent., 
and thd convictions 625 per cent. If the juvenile ofeaders be distinguished from 
the rest, the progress of criminality among the mass of our labouring community 
will be yet more apparent. The number of criminals between the ages of 10 add 
20 committed to prison in the year 1835 amounted to 1 in 449 of our population, and 
in 1844 to 1 in 304.* Thus looking to the psst, we find an increase of crime, not 
only absolutely but relatively to our population, and for the future we have an ia- 
creaaing population of criminals growing up, 

f The following was an answer returned by Mr. Gorritf, a magistrate rending 
near Birmingham, and chairman to the V^est Bromwieh Union, wheia examined 
before the Education Committee of the Hbuse of Commons >— *^ I have no eooeeptioa 
of any other means of forcing civilization downwards in sociefy, except by education.** 
This opinion represents, I believe, that of the g^at majority of those persons whose 
opportunities of forming a judgment have been as extensive as those of Mr. Gonie. 

« These facts were stated by the City Solicitot at a public meeting at the Mansion 
House in F«b?«ary» 1846, and published ou t^^ j^nthority Of the Lord M^yor. 
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ciptes of action AtAong them — ^those things whieh wd recognize at 
once ad constituting our own social life, in all the great tnoral features 
which give to it its form and substance. 

We have but to pass the threshold of the labouritig manj for 
instanc^^ to become conscious how different are all his domestic 
relations from our own : how, in all the circumstances of his nurture, 
his home culture, and his early associations, many things have been 
Waiifing to which we, taking into our tiew their moral bfearings, 
halve b^en accu^omed t6 attach a paramount importance.* How 
difficult, for instance, is it for the labouring mad to draw around his 
hearth that citcle from Which the evib of example are excluded, 
were he even dispensed to throw over hi* own conduct the restraint 
which it imposes. Between all the moral attributes of his condition, 
and that which corresponds to it among* the wealthier classes, a 
chasm is interposed as wide as that which separates the mind of 
him whose life ha^ been one contintied process of education by 
study, by the Intetchaiige of the thoughts of living men, and by the 
pifogress of events, (ti)tti thk mind of the man whose lot has been 
the continual sW^at of his brow^ varied otlly by scenes of sensual 
indulgetice. 

That is an estimate not easily made, and to be arilved at 
only by the steps of a regular progression, which measures the 
interval which thus separates the life of the educated from that of 
the linedticated man. Precisely analogous to this— the same in 
its nature if not in its degree — is that, between the child of the 
educated and of the utiedudated itiaui The child is a sample — > 
takeii fh>m the home — -of the iiitter life of each ; and as Wide as 
is the separation thiis made, to Wide is the distinction of that course 

* In a statistical Report made by Mr. Weld, on a bouse-to-hotise visitation, made 
at the instance of Lord Sandon, to the Statistical Society in 1842, it is stated that 
there #ete iii the parish of St. George's, Hanover-square, 1465 fanfilies of th^ UbOiir- 
ing classes who had for their residence only 2175 rooms, and 2150 beds, Tfa^ 
distribution of rooms and beds was as follows : — 



l)weniiifl. 


No. of 

FamUies. 


BedB. 


No. of 

Families. 


Single ro<mi8 for each family • 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six ••^**««« 

Seven 

Eight 

Not ascertained . • • . 


929 

408 

94 

17 

8 

4 

1 

1 

3 


One bed to 6aeh family • 
Two ..... . 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven •.•'••• 
Dwellings without a bed . 
Not ascertained • . • 

Total . . 


623 

638 

154 

21 . 

8 

3 

1 

7 

10 


Total . . 


1465 


1465 



N.B. I have quoted this note from the evidence of Mr. Toyubee, given before the 
Health of Towns Commission. It is obvious that in case^ like this, home influence 
will go very far to eounteract aU the impressions of the school ; and that, to e£^ct 
a moral resahi the labours of the HealUi of Idwoi Gooniuiiioii mint go band ia 
hand with those of your IiOidshipf • 
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of instruction which, taking the mind of each up upon the foqting of 
its existing attainments, and developing it in the direction of its 
wants, would huild up the character of the man. 

No greater error can be made in elementary education than 
to suppose that, for the education of the poor man's child, nothing 
more is required than is needed for our own children.* In reality 
the task is infinitely more difficult : our own children, by the con- 
tact of their minds with ours, have acquired that familiarity with 
the resources of language, those habits of thought, and those powers 
of reason and reflection, and those stores of general knowledge, in 
which the children of the poor are always found most conspicu- 
ously deficient. All that we need for our children is that technical 
instruction which cannot be thus indirectly obtained. To aim at 
higher objects is to take in hand a process of instruction which 
would be eflected, perhaps better, without our intervention, by the 
ordinary intercourse of society. With the poor man's child it is 
otherwise. To give to such a child the mechanical power to read, 
without teaching it to comprehend the language of books,f is to 
give it a resource which is not likely to be often used^ and which 
will probably be soon lost. And when we have taught the child 
to undeVstand the language of books, to leave it without instruc- 
tion in respect to all those collateral elements of knowledge which 
are necessary to the full intelligence of that which we read in 
respect to any one element, is to leave the child in an ignorance 
almost as entire as though the language of the book remained 
unknown to it. Yet another step, too, is wanting to any useful 
application of its ability to read — ^it must have been taught the 
secret that a pleasure is to be found in reading; and it must have 
been led to seek that pleasure in books where it is united with 
instruction. All this is effected in respect to our own children by 
the associations of home ; in respect to the child of the labouring 
man, it must be done, if done at all, at school. 

The most difficult element of it is, perhaps, the imparting to 
the child that vast mass of general knowledge gathered by our 
own children in a manner so desultory, and so easily, by the ordi- 
nary intercourse of society, that we never think of making it the 
subject of systematic instruction; but in respect to wmch the 
children of the poor are always found so singularly ignorant.^ 

* Practically, our elementary education supposes less. We break off a fragment 
from the education we suppose necessary for our own children — ^its mechanics and 
technical parl--«nd give it to the poor man's child — ^in charity. The inveterate pre- 
judice, that education, in an^ higher sense^xs a privilege annexed to a definite social 
position, and graduated by it, associates itself with all our educational efforts. 

f To test the wide difference between colloquial and written language* we have 
only to write down the exi)lanation of any subject, and place it before a child, and 
eompare the knowledge which the child will derive from this written explanatiott 
with that which we can communicate to it orally. 

X The most certain way to puzzle the children of an elementary school, is to ask 

am questions on those subjjecta which we never think of teaching to our;own childiea. 

le more simple the question, according to the standard of aimplxcity whkh wt 

ually assume, the less likely is it to be answered. 
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It is, nevertheless^ under this head that the knowledge of the most 
important of their relations to the state^ to society, and to the world 
aromid them, is included. Technical instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, leaves all these things untouched. 
• In penmanship, again, to teach children to write a fair hand in 
a copy-book, in imitation of a copy-slip, and to leave them without 
any systematic instruction or practice in the art of writing their 
thoughts intelligibly, may be sufficient for our own children, 
because the very first step they make in their intercourse with the 
world will involve the practice of that art, and commence a 
course of instruction in it which will be ffoing on throughout their 
whole lives. With the poor man*s child it is otherwise. The oc- 
casions when he will be called upon, by the exigencies of his 
position, to exercise the skill in penmanship, which has been given 
him with so much pains, are few and far between. If you have 
not taught him to reflect, and made it easy and pleasurable to him 
to open his heart, and to record his thoughts in writing, it is to 
him comparatively a useless acquisition. And for all the uses 
which arithmetic supplies to him in his daily avocations, he will 
find no great advantage over his less-instructed neighbours ; for 
whom a black board, and lines scored with chalk, are sufficient. 
But if arithmetic be looked upon, as it ought to be, as the logic 
of the people, and if in the education of his mind it have taken its 
part as a demoTistrative science — a course of abstract reasoning, 
exercising the same influence in the development of his powers 
that Euclid does in higher education — ^then his intellect will have 
acquired a larger growth from this element in his education, and 
every effort which depends upon it will have gathered strength. 
The like may be said of every other branch of technical instruction 
in its application to the poor child ; it needs a special develop- 
ment in the direction of the intellectual culture of the child 
which is in no case to the same extent required, and in some cases 
not at all, by our own children. 

If the task of instruction be thus different and more arduous, 
there is obviously required for accomplishing it a peculiar and a 
more skilful class of teachers ; and if it be, as it obviously is, a 
more laborious task, then a greater n^mfer of teachers is called for. 

When we compare the resources of elementary education, as 
they acttially exist in this country, with that which thus appears 
to be necessary to its efficiency for the accomplishment of those 
results which we are accustomed to expect from it, it is impossible 
not to be sthick with the contrast. 

The question of education has given birth to much angry dis- 
cussion. Public contributions have been made to a great amount 
to meet the expense of it, and it has been yet more effectually 
promoted by private benevolence. And all this public demonstra- 
tion in its favour has created the impression, that the children of 
the poor are now educated. Nothing can be more erroneous than 
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jbhjs impressions pr more prejudicial. Piider its influent, the 
friends of eflucatipn are^ it is to be feared, rapidly falling away from 
it ; some, u^der the impression that all is now acpomplisbed in this 
respect that is to b^ ct^ired, and some frpm disappointment that 
^o little impres^on upon the condition of the labouring clashes is 
produced by it. 

In the statement of a plaii fpr checking the growtb of juvenile 
crime in the metropolis, framed by the City Solicitor^ and pid)lished 
by the authority of the Lord Mayor, I $nd the following para- 
graph: — '^ThjEit this increase cannot be attributed to the absence 
^f education is apparent; for during the ivhole intervening period 
most strenuous exertions hpve been made to a^brd to the masses 
of the people increased education, iutpUectual, moral, and religious, 
and to supply them with the means of satisfying the appetite for 
knowledge, which elementary instruction was calculated to inspire. 
If the force of mere education could counteract the causey which 
are at work in promoting the increase of crime, the annual increase 
of education would be found to tell with greater effect upon the 
younger classes of the population, who are mo^t within tlie range 
of its influence. We, however, iin4 tljiat, in spite of the diffusion 
of knowledge, the number of juvenile criminals increases in a larger 
proportion than the number of criminal adults.'' 

Nothing can be more fallacious than the estin^ate here made of 
the resources of education. The fallacy lies in assuming that the 
exertions of its friends, made through so long a period, have ever 
been successful in procuring a real education for the people,— that 
the experiment has ever been tried, what may be effected by it for 
their welfare. It is quite true that great efforts have been made in 
its cause by one portion of the Qommunity, and opposed by 
.another. However great in themselves, and however honourable 
to those who made them, these efforts have, nevertheless, been little 
in reference to the result to be accomplished. 

In the diocese of Chester, for instance, whicb includes the 
greatest manufacturing community in the kipgdoip, and which is 
second to no other in the zeal which ^as been manifested in it for 
the cause of education, there is reason to believe that pot more 
than 5 per cent of the population is under elementary instruction, 
whilst more than 25 per cent appears, by the census of 1841, to 
be of an age to go to school (from 3 to 13) ; and whilst from 15 
to 20 per cent, appears, by the experience of Prussia, Holland, 
Scotland, &c., to be the proportion consistent with a healthy state 
of the community. 

Whilst one daild only is educate4 out of every fonu: or five who 

ought to be educated, it is not be wondered at that education 

should not be found equal to the antagonism of those moral and 

physical influences under which the labouring classes are sinkingi 

nd that its effects should not be apparent on the statistics of 

me. 
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But if aH the children -wem at scjhool whp are of an age to. go 
to school^ it does not follow that 4ny of them would be educated. 

School-houses may be built an^ teachers maintained^ and yet the 
education of the people may remaiq to be provided for. It is 
yvithout prejudice to the cause of elementary education^ in the only 
real acceptation of that term, that the imputation may well rest 
upon that which in this country stands in its place, and is called 
by its pame, that its influence is not felt on the stati^tics of 
crime.* - 

Whilst I have thought it expedient to bring these considerations 
under your Lonkbips ootiee^ lest, on the one hand, an opinion 
should gain ground that the elementary education of the p^ple pf 
this country has> by the repent demonstration in its favpur, been 
provided for, and lest, on the other, th^ faith of its friends sliQuld 
DP shaken by the &,ilurp of those results wbieh mi^ht justly be 
expected from it, if it virere, in any real and practical sense, pro- 
yided for, I have further thought that it might renew the strength 
^nd reanimate the efforts of those persons who have given them- 
selves so nobly to the workii^ ou|; of this great problem, to show 
how much of the arduous path ttey have entered on, remains yet 
to be completed. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

Henry Moskley. 

* |n reference to th^ plan pf the City Solicitor, which h&s su(;rgested these 
remarks, honourable an it is to his philanthropy, and in many respects wprtby of 
his abilities, I may perhaps be pertnitted to observe tha|, (n the scheme of the 
asylums which he proposes to establish, he give^ too large a place to labour, and 
ascribes to it a niioral influence which it will not, I think, on trial, be found to possess. 
To make these asylums, simply or chiefly, places of forced labour^ is to make them 
penal. The heart is not softened, the moral sentiments are not cultivated, nor is 
thp rpligious character formed, or the understanding opened, by penal restrictions. 

It is by awakening a child's afiOsctions and arousing its cpnjK^iencei by accustoming 
it to think, to reason, and to reflect, and thus imparting to it the secret of that pleasure 
Which lies in tliinking, and knowing, and understanding — even as to things * out of 
|he sphere of its daily observation, and not assodated immediately with the exjgen- 
pes of its positiQn~-that, developing the moral and intellectual elements of its nature, 
|roa may in some degrep supply an equipoise to the material and sensual — those 
in^terifu and gensual elements, on t^e sid^ of which lie all its dangers, and with 
|!vhich hhherto have been associated all its notions of life. 

When this has been done there will be some foundation on which religious 
principle may be built up, ^nd ground |n which the moral sentiments may be 
Cultivated. 

* Now, all this is a labour of love qpd no| of punishment. I repeat it, therefore, 
these asylums must be places of educatioit chiefly, and of education of the highest 
class ; education, I mesin, pursued ii^ refetence to the highest objects, in the most 
enlightened spirit, and with the greatest* skill. Labour will have a most qsefiil 

!>lace second to this ; and indeed fuqked upon in its threefold character as moral, 
ntellectual) -and physical, education includes labour. The children will return with 
he mo^e pleasure to their learning that it has been varied by their labour ; and the 
labits of ^n4ustry thus rendered pleiisurable will not be so likely to be cast aside 
jvith the life of tos asylum. ' 
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Teachers, 
. Average stipend of a teacher, boys, 51/. 15«. 3<f. ; girls, 28/. \9s,', 
infents, 18/. 6*. Irf. 
. Out of 69 teachers, 36 were unmarried. 

In 8 schools out of 38, where there was both a master and mistress, 
they were man and wife. 

In 54 schools, 3 have fuel, candles, &c., allowed them. 
' „ fuel only is allowed to 13. 

„ 38 have no perquisites whatever. 

„ the master and mistress of 30 occupy the school-house 

„ rent-free. 

Of 56 teachers, 49 devote their whole time to the duties of the school. 
* „ 7 have other occupations. 

The average age of 21 masters, when they entered on the office of a 
teacher, was 24 years. 

Ditto, of 21 mistresses, 22^ years. 

Out of 47 teachers, 28 have received previous instruction at some 
central or model school, or at some training institution; 19 have received 
no suqh previous instruction. 



Out of 31 schools, the management of 18 is vested (by the trust-deed) 
in the clergyman. 

Of 7 it is divided between the clergy and laity ; and of 6 it is in the 
school committee. 

Out of 30 schools, the committee meet periodically in 7. 

„ „ do not meet periodically in 23. 

In 17 schools out of 27 there is no system of periodical supervision 
by the committee. 

INCOME. 



Endowment. 






£. ». d. 
13 10 7 


Number of Schools for which 
the results are calculated. 


Average Annual endowment . . . • 


18 


Subscriptions, Sfc. 


Average annual siibscriptioos and donations 


26 3 1 


64 



Fees. 



Sum produced annually by fees • 
Average fee per year for each child 




Collections. 



Average annual collections . 



22 18 



43 
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EXPENDITURE, 

Stipends* 





Boys. 


r 
Girls. 


In&ats. 


Komberof 
tfaeicnilts 




Beys. 


Qirfs. 


In- 


Average of the teachers' 
atipends in thofe 

schools in which the 

whole stipend is stated 

Average stipend of each 

teacher . • • ., 


2,847 
51 


«. d. 

1 6 

15 3 


£. t. d. 
1,331 13 2 

28 19 


£. 
329 

1$ 


#. d. 



6 1 


55 
55 


46 
46 


18 
18 


Boohs and Stationery. 


Average annual expen- 
diture in books and 
stationery . • • . 

Average annual expense' 
in books and stationery 
for each child . • 


£.. 9. d. 

6 17 2 
1 


50 

Ditto, eontain- 
log 6.731 
cMldren. 


Repairs, ^c. 


Average aniHial espea-l 
diture in repairs and> 
furniture • • .J 


11 5 


52 


Fuel 


Average annual expeo>1 
diture in fuel . • • j 


3 15 11 


61 


Aggregate Expenditure and Income. 


Aggregate expenditure) 
per annum. . • •/ 

Aggregate income per 

anuum • • . . 

Excess of the ^annual 

, expenditure over the 

annual ineome . • 


3,«4S 18 3 

3,420 14 3 
224 17 11 


34,eootaiaing 
4,453 chil- 
diw. 

Ditto. 
iHtto. 


Average expenditure 
per year for each child, 

Average income per j 
year for each child . J 


16 5 
15 4 


Ditto. . 

Ditto. 

• 
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JExieni to which the Poor avail themselves of the Schools, 

In 44 schools the number present during inspection, was . 4,108 

, , , , for whom accommodation is pro-l ^q ^^,j 

vided 4 . . .} * 

Whole population of the districts for whose benefit thescl j^jg ^^^ 

schools were provided j _' 

Out of the whole population 1 in 53 avail themselfes 
c^ the instruction. 

Proportion between the numbers present and the numberl « _ ^i. 
for whom accommodation is provided j 

Proportion between the numbers for whom accommodation K ^^ oi ) 
is provided and the whole population ••••../ ^ 
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MMtof. 
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MiitratJ 

0ftb9 

Infant 
School* 


MoBilan 


Bmk« 

andSta. 
tionery. 


Repain, 
FuiStuN 
Appwa- 
tua, Aec. 


Fad. 


Vmi. 


AdibydeUP^eli . 

Alcititer . f . . . 
Aldcrley, Ov^r • • 

AUaj^er** Daak . . 
Avtrobw , , . . . 

Astbury 

A<hentonp ^ ^ . . 
Ayleftone • • . • 
Aqaiaf 

Backfonl ...... 

BelgfaTf ...... 


4. *. rf. 
60 • 

la 

aadfeps. 
t • 

t 1 

30 

50 9 

40 


4. *. d. 

• • • 

5 Q 
•ndfe««. 

10 |0 

19 4 01 

.• • 

• • 

16 
andbousr 

30 

GvAtttUy 

Qf about 

6/. 

. • 


£,s, d, 

• t 

• 1 

. • 

• • 

• • 


£. 1. d. 

• ^ 
8 8 

9 

t 4 
P • 
» « 
f « 

ft 

so 

9 * 


*. .. 4. 

• • 

f 

1 tt 8 

8 9 

. • 

818 4 

u e 

18 a 3 
• • 


• 8 

1 7 t 

.3 5 

• . 

• •• 

81 
4 19 


£.». d, 

119 2 

1 8 

1 n 10 

. • 

I If 6 
8 10 

8 

• • 


£.$. d. 
14 13 6 

• a 


£. f. d. 

• • 

17 £ 

80 
24 19 

• • 

89 8 8 

5 8 

1 

1 
18 5 8 

; 

1 
1 
• • 


£. u I 

19 3 • 

4 14 9 

28 i« 

40 • • 

] 

17 I* : 

1 

1 
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Annual 
ColI«c- 



Coslcf 

the 
Bduea- 
tionof 

each 
Ckdd, 



Date of 
Inspection. 



BBVARKS. 



* The opiniont which the Int|Metor haa •spvetaed in this colrnnn are to be nnder- 
•tood nlatitely. The atandard to which he vefarw. when apeakioff of the <|aaUfica- 
tioot of teacher^ and the character oC the iaetroetkm in Mhools» not being that 
wbaeh, in bieindgmeat, ougM to esiel, bqt thai which do0f euit. 



J£, ». d. 



£.t,d. 



1845. 
AngnatS 



15 8 



5 



15 3 



8 8i 



18 8 



AQgQ8tE2 

May 26 

JnneG 
May 9 
M#y 19 

Aqgutt? 

Jttly28 

Jn»e6 

AprtlSO 
July 29 



A girls' fehool and an Infiuit Mhool, Meetcd in 1836 at a cost of 1089/., of whfeh the 
whole, •zeept 2d0f.— being the amount of a Trcaaary grant — was raised by local lub- 
seription. The infknts are taught by a master and an assistant mistress, and the 
girls by the wife of the master of the infant school. They appear all of them earnest 
in their work. The religious instruction in the girls* school is excellent. Au ancient 
endowed school, called th^ Green-coat School, supplies the place of a boys* National 
School, ft is tanglit fn a arhoot-room, the ventilation of which is lamentably ne;;- 
leeted. The master is n sealous teacher. None but the technical branches of in- 
struction are taught. There is a wdl-ordered attd efficient middle school in Uie place, 
supported on the same endowment (900/. aunoally) as the grammar-school, and 
taught in the same building. 

This school opened in March. 1844. with 160 sehelars ; It soon, howcTer, began to de- 
cline, wad was at last almost annihilated by a prevailing fever. I found 51 children 
assembled in charge of a temporary mistress, of whom only 5 could read with tolerable 
ease and correctness. 

Nominally an infant school, but including with infants many elder children. The 
children have been rendered capable of olteatum; they understand, apparently without 
eflbrt, whatif said to them, ana they ewuider it. I saw no indication of that restless 
wandering of thought whieh eharaeterlxes a school m which children are taught, as 
though they could enderatand nothing. These children have been taught to think, 
and to reason, and to understand. It is to the enlightened ze^ of a benevolent lady 
that the school owes these advantages. 

A township of Audley, inhabited by colliers. Tlie school has been re-opened since my 
last in^^ection. Mr. Heathcote, the principal proprietor, has caused a house to be 
erected in which the master will live rent-Dree, and has promised a contribution of 30/. 
annually towards the maintenance of the schoo*. At the time of my visit it had but 
very recently been re-opened. 

A very neat little vtllage school-house in which I found assembled 75 children : the boys 
tanght by an infirm old man, who. Iwving for many years kept a school in the parish, 
has been appointed to his present oflSoe, hsst the new school should deprive him of liis 
livelihood. The girls taught by a mistress, who was absent from illness on tlie day 
of my inspection. I can record no bvourable impression of the school. 

The girlsf school has realised none of the hopes I formed of it at my last inspection. 
The boys' school, of which I formed none, has made no progress. Nothing can be 
mere complete th»n the ignorance of the boys in everything, except reading, which 
the master has taught to them (mechanically) with great care, and which is all pro- 
bably that he is competent to teach them. 

I fonnd this school greatly improved in every respect sines the period of ray last in- 
spection. The master Alls also the office of organist in the church. Tlie moral 
ascepdancT which ha exercises in the school is highly creilitable to his skill as a 
teacher; if properly assisted, I have no doubt that he would make of this a truly 
efficient school. 

The children healthy, clean, and eheerfbl; the mistress faithfhl, painstaking, and, to 
the extent of her knowledge, efficient. The master working at a stoektng-frHme 
mornii^ and evening, in ill health, playing the violin, and teaching the children to 
sing very successfully. The state in which I found the school, which had only been 
opened 6 months, does great credit to the seal and the Judgment of its promoters. 

At my last inspection, I found this school and another in the same great parish (viz. 
Alsager's Bank) closed. Tiie two schools now contain 238 children. This change 
has been brought about by the appointment of a new vicar, and by the cheerfhl 
self-devotion and earnestness with which he has devoted himself to the interests of 
education in an important but secluded and long^uegle^ted place. The master is 
au intelligent and efficient teacher, brought up in the Lichfield Diocesan Training 

^College. 

The children (particularly the boys^ have acquired considerable scriptural knowledge ; 
they sing in parts fVom note, and have been well taught writing and arithmetic. The 
master is thoroughly given to his work, and I consider his school, which has only 
been opened 12 months, one of great pvomise. The arrangement of the desks is 
excellent. 

The payment of a Treasury grant of 60/. to this school having been for some time 
delayed, that sum was made up by the contributions of the parishioners, and the 
s<riiool-house completed and paid for. When the grant was at length paid, it was no 
longer under these circumstances, required, and it remains in the hands of the vicar. 
The schoolmaster has been allowed to occupy the school-honso on his own account, 
and objects to its being inspected. 
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NAME 

OF 

SCHOOL* 


IJUMBEB. 

. „ 1 


'1 

D 

ill 


III 


1 

i 




= 

1 1 
= i 


Al Lbe Time 


of 
Classes. 


Arrrnfiv Af^ 
.of tlfc CiiJlJrrD, 


1 
MwiMi. 


ii<,Y, 


iiUU Inf-hli. 

1 


BoKm'a\Tlt 


rej*. 


atrlk 


B«»B^;; 


BtfUon 


718 


163 


71 


38 


2d. & 3d. 


, 




40 


. 4 


7to8 




. 1 • 


Bebingtoo, Lower . 


, , 


• • 




• 




69 


• 




• 


• 






. . . 


fiickerton 


1,400 


149 


106 


70 


Id. & 3d. 


801 
nud 


toys 
Qirb 




• 


• 


8 to 10 


9 to 11 


1 


1 . 


Didstone 








• 


Ud. & 3d. 


15 


10 


• • 


5 


4 


.8 to 9 


7 to 8 


• 




Bilslon, St. Mary . 


7,000 


608 


170 


125 


2d. & lid. 


80 


34 


m 


8 


7 


;8to9 


7 to 8 


1 


1 1 


Birmingliani, All 
Saints. 


18,039 


616 




• 


2d. 3d. Ad. 


57 


40 


38 


4 


4 


8to9i 




Mil 

1 ' 


,, Bp. Ryder's • t 






367 


273 


2d. 


114 


60 


99 


6 


• 


8 to 9 


8 to9 


1 ' 1 I 


,, St. Bartholomew's 








206 


2d. 


62 


66 




5 


6 






111. 

t 


, , Clirisfchurch . , 


• • 


• • 




• 




82 


90 


109 


8 


7 


8to9 


8ito9i 


1 


, , St. Oeorire's . . 
. , St. Luke's . . . 






201 
338 


145 

228 


2d. 2d. 8e 

4d. 
2d. 2d. & 

4d. 


88 
161 


1 
37 1 148 

97 1 -^ . 


6 

4 


6 
6 


7*to8« 
9 to 10 


9itol0i 


1,1. 

•I'- 


,, St. Mark's. . . 








215 


2d. |114 

1 


90 . . 


6 


6 


7ito9i 


7|lo8« 


ll. 


,, St. Matthew's . 


• • 




634 


345 


2d. & Id. 


1 
;117 

\ 
1 

1 


89 


270 

1 

1 


8 


8 


8 to 9 




1 ; 


1 1 
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ATTAINMENTS. 


LIBRARY.! 


READING. 


WRITING. 


ARITHMETIC. 






; 




§ 


? 

s 


Readini; 
Simple 
Varrntive. 


Reading 
with Easf. 


WriUnif 
on Piip«r. 


In F!»t 
Four UqIm, 


Tn Com- 

iKIIltlll 

Rules. 


hijtUifr niiln. 


1 

£ 




S 

i 




1 

1 


•i 

1 




-3 

si 

¥ 


oyp. 


GIrla. 


Boy. 


Girls. 


Boy*. 


OirlB. 


DpT". 


Giri*. 


Bor^ 


G\t\m 


Epj<* 


G»rl«. 


10 


5 


6 


7 


9 


8 

• • 

and 
Is. 


7 

* 


8 

• • 

land 
rit. 


9 


, 


.. 




• 


• 




• 


• 


9 




, 


8 


5 


2 


1 


7 


3 


1 




4 


2 


2 




• 


7 


1 


• 


• 






• 


39 


23 


6 


4 


36 


9 


28 


7 


12 


. 


, , 


• . 


. 


25 


25 


. 


12 






• 


32 


16 


8 


2 


20 


13 


29 


11 


1 


• 






• 


27 


27 


27 


27 






• 


55 




18 




40. 


•• 


56 




14 


• 


7 




23 


77 


43 


23 


• 


43 




• 


22 26 


7 


6 


21 


20 


21 


29 


8 


9 


5 




12 


• 


• 


• 




• 




• 


C4 


1 
39 


30 


14 


50 


40 


47 


39 


16 


14 


2 




18 


66 


30 


30 




• 




• 


43 


13 


12 


4 


33 


15 




• • 












35 


35 


35 


35 


35 






93 


35 


43 


33 


85 


44 


43 


53 


63 


10 


6 


• • 


101 


65 


65 


36 


65 


• 


• 


• 


45 


37 


9 


16 


56 


34 


65 


43 


3 


• 






27 


43 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


41 


39 


17 


22 


35 


41 


58 


50 


13 


• 


2 


• 


• 


65 


19 


• 


• 


• 
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■nanl 

lOBS. 



11 8 



Annual 

the 
Edaca- 
tionof 

each 
Child. 




REMARKS.* 



* The opinions which the Inipeetor hae espseeaed is thia eolnmn are to be ander- 
stood relatively. The standard to whick he refers, when speaking of the qii«liflea- 
tlons of teachers, and the charaeter of the instritttion in schools, not being tlut 
which, in his judgment, oi^At to exist, bat that whkh does exist. j| 



I 5 



i 
I 



I 



7 10 



» 



17 2 



Oil 11 



Id 

15 14 6 



1845 
Augnst 14 

May 5 



April 29 
May 6 

August 27 
:July 16 

Aegnst 25 
July 9 

July 10 



July 11 
July 17 

September 2 
iSeptember 



The clergyman takes great interest in this sehool, and I doubt not that it will greatly 
improve. The children have been well taught reading. 

Breoied, bythe aid of a Tieasary grant, at a eoat of 200<., exclusive of the master's 
house. The sit« was given by Sir P. Stanley. I found 130 children assembled in the 
^y«*« girls', and infants* schools, which number they were built to contain. I was 
not inVited to inspect the school. There is an ancient endowment of 20 acres of land, 
the rent of which is padd to a siipf^rannuated schoolmaster. This laud, by reason of 
its proximity to the rising town of Birkenhead, is of great ntlne. 

An ecclesiastical district of Malpas. 1 found hew an oTerflowing school. The master 
hae been for three months to the Chester Diocesan College to improve himself, and is 
said to have been improved. I wish I oould speak more favourably of the state of 
his school. The school-house is an exceedingly neat and appropriate structure. A 
latge portion of the waste has been enclosed round it, and careruily cultivated. 

The parish includes a portion of the Birkenhead Uoeks, and the population is rapidly 
inereaaing. In the laat 4 yeara it has tripled* The school receivecl a IVeasury grant, 
and has invited inspection. I can record nothing favourable of the state in which I 
found it. 13 boys and 10 girls were assembled, to whom the whole time of the master 
and mistMss is supposed to be devoted. Only 3 of them eould read with ease. The 
school is well supported, one gentleman contributing annually 40/., and another 10/. 
The school-buildings are substantial and convenient, and the site 1 rood 20 poles. 

The mistress is unequal to her charge. The infants' school is an excellent one. Winter 
evening lectures have b^en establldied with great success by the incumbent fbr the 
instruction of working men ; 600 or 800 of whom attend them. 

Tlie school-buildings are most substantially built; they include school-rooms for boys, 
girls, and infants, and apartments for a master and two mistresses. The discipline of 
the boys* school is defective. Many things are however professed to be taught. The 
pnesent teachers have only had charge of the school 2 months, and attribute its defects 
to their predeoessois. 

Tills school has vastly improved sinee my last inspection, and is now probably as good 
as it is possible to make a school on the monitorial system, under the circumstances 
peculiar to its application in nwnufaeturing districts. The standard of Instruction is 
high. The diecipline of the school admirable. The master has formed a just esti- 
mate of his duties, and discharges them fiiithfiiUy. 

A chapelry of tiie great parisli of St. Martin, having a population of 20,000 of the poorest 
ofthe labouring class of Birmingham. The school- house is built on a portiuu of 
the churchyard. There not being the space usually allowed fbr offices, these liave 
been constructed beneath the level of the building, in a sort of area in front of it. 
The efluvium escaping cluse by the school-door is described as being in dry weatlier 
verv odensive. The area was, at the time of my visit, half filled with water. The 
buildings were erected by the aid of a Treasury grant, and had not at the time of my 
visit invited inspection. 

The school property consists of tiie scheol-bnildln^ and five adjacent houses. In the 
purchase of the site and the erection of the buildings a sum of 3821/. baa been ex- 
pended, liaised by subscriptions and donations 1480/., by Treasury grant 400'., by 
basaar 305/., by ovllection at chuieh 45/., and by 29 shares (1450/.) of 50/. each, 
bearing interest at 5 per cent., to be paid off by the rents of the houses and the sur- 
plus school fund. Nine shares have been paid off during the last five years. The 
school-rooms will contain 1330 children ; th«y are three stories iu height, occupied 
respectively by the boys, girls, and infants. The trustees have not invited in- 
speotion. 

The infant school is an ezoelleat one, and the boys' and girV schools greatly im- 
proved since my last inspection. 

The discipline of these schools Is good : I have nowhere seen control more perfect, or 
authorliy^ more easily exercised. The boys* school has greatly improved in every 
respect since my last inspection. The girls* school has fallen on in its efflcienev. 

I cannot reoord favourable impression of the boys' school ; only 9 boys, being 1 in 12, 
could read with ease and correctness. Suoh a schoul cannot Iw efficiently conducted 
by a single master. The state of the girls' school, considering its numbers, is highly 
creditable te the mistress. 

This school has great local celebrity. The iufknt school la excellent, the mistress 
being a person of gentle but firm character, and a skilful instructress. The boys' 
at|d girts' schools have greatly improved since my last inspection. The mbtress has 
been chanced, and the master haa made great and snooesafid efforts to raise the 
atnndatd of Instiuetbn in bia schools. 
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This school had not yet opened at the time of my inspection. I had, therefore, no other 

duty to perform than to audit the building accounts. 
The boys* school, althougli still oue of inferior merit, has improved since my last visit. 

The girls* school is still in a deplorable state. 
An infknt school. The reading of the children has much improved since my last visit, 

and is erediuble to the exertions of the mistress. Apparatus is much wanted. 

The Bchodi-lwildinn include a boys', girls*, and infants' school, a house for the master, 
and apartments »r two mistresses. The boys' school, which has been opened only 
one year, is a very promising one. The master, brought up at the Chester Training 
College, is devoted to his work, and knows how to go about it. Secular Readers 
are used ; and the result is* that the children know more of the Scriptures than they 
usually do where they read out of no other book than the Bible. I cannot speak 
fkvourably of the giilr school. The infants* school is not yet opened. 

A dame's school, taught by a respectable old woman. The site of the school-house is 
part of the churchyard, not otherwise appropriated for school purposes than by a 
faculty of the Dean and Chapter of Lichfield. 

An ancient aeclesiastical district of Ashby de la Zoucb, among the population of which— 
composed of agricultural labourers and potters — Mormonism has been prevalent. 
The school is taught by a mistress. There is an excellent collection of apparatus of 
which she does not understand the use. The children read imperfectly. 

An infant sehotil. A neat building, situated in the middle of a piece of common land 
having its site surrounded with a substantial wall and a row of trees, and most cnre> 
AiUy kept The income of the mistress arises entirely from the pence, and is lament- 
ably small. 

No grant of the Committee of Council has ever, I beliew, been more Judiciously 
applied, or with more satisfactory results, than the small one, made since my 
last visit, in aid of the erection of two class rooms in this school, the purchase of 
apparatus, and the general repair of the building. The discipline of the school is 
excellent, and the knowledge of the children in many respects highly creditable to 
their teachers. 

The boys' school is well taught. I have visited few schools which have afforded me 
more distinct evidences of careful and persevering attention on the part of the master. 
Apparatus is much wanted. 

This school is taaght by a master and pupil teacher without the aid of mouHors. Tt 
is an elementary school, of a very superior class; much of the excellence of whfcli is 
due tu the active supervision of the rector and his lad v. The discipline is particularly 
good, and the religious instruction of the children truly admirable. 

This great school remains much in tlie same state as at my last visit. The clergyman 
is, however, very desirous of improving it; and I do not despair of seeing it one of the 
best in my district. The infants* school is a redeeming feature. 

An excellent village school, taught by a master and pupil-teacher without the aid of 
monitors. 

In the first eloas of this school, five or six children have been taught, with considerable 
care, geography, English grammar, etymology, and the history of Bngland, since the 
period of my last inspection, when I reported unfavourably of the school. I wish I 
eoidd now report that I have found it materiaUy improved in other respects. It is 
most desirable that a thoroughly efieieat elementary school be maintained in this 
town. 

The discipline appears good, maintained with roughness by the master, but with ease 
and gentleness by the mistress. In the gurls* school more attention is required to the 
reading of the lower classes. 

A very promising iufiint aehool. the mistress of which is an intollifpent and skilful teacher. 
The school is, however, quite unequal to the instruction of the elder ehHdren as- 
sembled in it with the infitnts at the time of my visit. Fifteen of these were short 
timers. They were pitiably ignorant. The mechanical character of their employ- 
ments appeared to have entered into their very souls. Only one of them could read 
at all. 

A laijge and commodions school-house, built by the aid of a Treasury grant of 250/., 
occupying a curacr of the churchyard, and not otherwise conveyed to trustees tlian as 
erected on a portion of the site of the church. I did not examine the school. A 
second school is in progress of erection in another portion of the district, the popula- 
tioQ of which is chic0j emplogred in the cotton mills. 
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* The opintona which the Inipector has ezpresaed in this column are to be un- 
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A large and well-bailt school-house, with an excellent dwelling-house attached to it. 
situated in a suburb o'f Chester, which appears to be inhabited pxclusiTely by 
labourers of the better class. The schuol, composed nearly equally of boys and K>rls< 
of whom eighteen only are above eight years of age, is taught by two mistressfs, 
sisters, tile charactto of the district rendering it impracticable to raise funds for the 
support of a master by Toluntary subscription. 1 found the children better instructed 
in r*«diug than at my former inspection. 

A decided ifnproYement is apparent in the girls* school since my last visit. The two 
first classes have been taught to read not only with meehcnical accuracy, but with a 
carelbl attention to the Mfjedt-iluater of the lessori. He mistress is well educated 
and Intelligent } the management of the school liberal and enlightened, and its pros- 
pects excellent. A new senooi-hoose nearly completed. 

A neat school-house, surrounded by a well-cultivatea garden, in an outlying township of 
St Mary, Chester. Of the 45 children present, 35 were under ten years of age. Their 
mean age was from H to 8}. The reading of the children has improved, and geo- 
graphy and 'menial arithmetic hAve been added to thfc subjects of Instruction. The 
mistress has taueht the first class vocal music, by note, with much success. 

An outlying township of St. Mary. Chester, the inhabitants of which are considered to 
be a race of gipsies. I found here 19 wild-looking children, assembled in a school- 
house, which serves also the purpose of a dwelling-house, under the care of an old 
dame, who apt>ef rs to have just knowledge enough to teach them to read. 

An infant-school, taught by a sealous and efficient mistress, and a girls* school, taught 
by a mistress, assisted oceasionally by the lay reader of the district. The premises 
of this school have a saualid and neglected appearance, although new. 

An infant-school, taught by a mistress, who does not appear to me equal to the duties 
with which she is charged. 

An ecclesiastical district of Sedgley, inhabited by colliers and ironfounders, ignorant 
and, I fear, demoralixed. The curate tells me that he seldom meets with a person 
who can read. Four school-buildings have recently been erected in this district by 
the aid of public grants. They are substantial and appropriate buildings, with sites 
of ample dimensions. They supply accomodation for 1000 children, dwelling-houses 
for three masters and their families, and apartments for four others. Funds are 
needed Ibr the maintenance of efficient schools in them. 

A small school-room (40 by 24), situated in one of those groups of hovels, of which hun- 
dreds are scattered over the district between Wolverhampton, Dudley, and Birming- 
ham. On a tablet, on the external wall of this school-house, the word ** cholera " is 
inscribed, to indicate the prevalence of the disease on this particular spot, and the 
fact that a portion of the cholera fund was expended in erecting it. This school, and 
those at Catchem's Corner, the Straits, and Coseley, were erected when the Rev. Mr. 
Girdlestone was vicar of Sedgley, in which greilt parish they are all situated. The 
establishment of these schools formed part in that series of measures by which he 
sought to introduce an efficient parochial system there, taking, as I am informed, the 
initiative in that great church movement which has since been carried out in the snr- 
rouuding district. 

Erected, by the aid of a Treasury grant, upon a site which appears never to have been 
legally convey^ or otherwise appropriated for school purposes. The buildings, in- 
cluding school-rooms for boys, girls, and infants, master's house and mistress's apart- 
ments, are of wood-framing, filled up with brick, to render them the more secure, in 
the event of the surrace sinking, the whole being uudermiued. Considering that coal 
and iron are the staple products of these districts, and that the habitations of the poor 
are squalid and miserable in the extreme, I was much struck with the neatness and 
cleanliness of the children of this school. I wish 1 could record as favourable an im- 
pression of their learning. 

A township of Famdon. The school remains in the same state as at my last inspection. 
The duties of the schoolmaster (92 years of age, aud 71 years holding the appoint- 
ment) are discharged by his daughter. I found 24 miserably ignorant and neglected 
children assembled. There is an endowment of ZOOl., of which 100/. is ancient, and 
200A bequeathed within 50 or 60 years by Mary Harrison ; 141. is paid annually as the 
interest of tbts sum by the neighbouring family of Leehe. The site (1b. 33».) is con- 
veyed to the minister aud churchwardens, by deed dated Dec. 6, 1837. 

The boys' school is scarcely in so efficient a state as at my last examination ; certainly 
it has not made the progress I expected Arom the estimate I had formed of the abili- 
ties of the master. The girls' school has, however, greatly improved, particularly in 
the instruction of the low^r classes. I was greatly pleased with the infant school. 

u 2- 
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NAME 

sctiuou 


NtmBEK. 1 


111 


ill 

rl 

!li 


'A 

li 

13 


>* 
hi 


3 

i 

i 


Id AttepdaoQa 

&V tU<r Timfl 

o( EjcamiiLitUiii. 


Numl«sj 

of 
ClatkeiL 


ArtrAsB Ai;e 
of the CbLldreo. 


Teicidiir 1 




hoj^ 


GIrIi 


Inbiitt 


B^f. 


ciirii 


».,.. 


Girl.. 




Charch Coppenhall 


616 


72 


53 


44 


2rf. 


• 


• 


12 B 
26 G. 


6 


6 


61 to 81 


• • 


• 


1 . 


ChoTcbLawton . . 


1000 


165 


84 


48 


2d,tc7H. 


58 


• 


. . 


5 


• 


8itol»i 


• • 


1 


1 


CoalfiUe 




• • 


. • 


. 


• • 


44 


31 


• • 


4 


3 


Hu>n, 


8ftoO 


1 


i 


Coventry, St. John 


• • 






. 


4d.2d,k 
Id, 


89 


96 


• • 


5 


6 


TtoSi 


7 to 8 


1 


l.'i 


,, St. Peter 


• • 


• • 


• • 


50 




67 


22 


. • 


4 


4 


7 ioS 


• • 


1 


1 • 


Darleiton, St. George 


8264 


364 


128 


96 


2d,b3d. 


62 


29 


• tik. 


• 


• 


• ' • 




1 




Dnckinfield .... 


• • 




.. 


193 


2d. toed. 


119 


60 


43 


4 


4 


n 


7ilol0 


• 


.[; 


Penny Compton • • 








• 


• • 


22 


28 




4 


4 


• • 


• • 


1 


1 


Prodabam • • . . 


• • 




• • 


• 


l<f. 




75 


. • 


• 


6 








1 . 


Golden llill .... 


• • 




120 


90 


2d. 8c 3d. 


49 


44 




5 


4 


• • 


• • 


• 


2 




Grandboroogh . • 








• 


• . 


. 


• 




• 


. 




. ■ 


• 


• 


• 


HandswortU St. 
Jametf. 




• 


129 


82 


Id. 8c 2d, 


51 


43 




5 


6 


7* to 8* 


7fto8f 


1 


l; . 


Hartford 




. • 




• 




53 


57 




7 


7 


• • 


• • 


1 


• 




Harbonne • • . • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• 


• • 


72 


66 


• • 


5 


7 


Sito9i 


8ito9} 


• 


• 


' 
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LIBRARY.] 


READING. 


waiTlNG. 


ARITHMETIC. 


"5. 

a. 

1 


i 

S 

1 

« 

1 


1 
i. 


1 

1 


'5 

9 

1 


a 
o 

11 


.2 

9 

II 
II 


Simple 
^avzative. 


with Ease. 


till i'uinjr* 


la Firil 
Fuur Kales, 


punnd 
Km lea. 


Id Pra|»orli&ii 

nbd ihfl 
big lie t Hiikf, 


i 

1 

< 


oym. 


OirU. 


Bo,.. 


Girlt. 


Dflji. 


Gjrit, 


floji. 


Oirii. 


Iky- 


ULrli 


Eayt, 


Girl*. 


3 

18 

13 

15 
26 

14 

36 

5 

9 

• • 
17 
13 

37 


8 

12 

18 
3 

8 

13 

6 
25 

9 

6 
4 

36 


1 
21 

7 

14 
19 

5 

11 

2 

7 
25 

15 


11 

6 
10 

• • 

6 
15 

5 
20 

10 

• • 
8 

20 

8 


• • 
35 

16 

20 
35 

14 

24 

2 

• 1 

• 

24 
16 

38 


7 

7 
18 

9' 

20 

5 
14 

8 

• • 
16 
7 

35 


• • 

29 

13 

7 
14 

24 

41 

1 

3 

• • 
17 
22 

23 


5 

8 

IS 

• 

14 

12 

3 

8 

7 
12 

20 


• 
• 

3 

3 
17 

3 

3 

1 

5 

7 

23 


1 

8 

2 

• 

2 

■ 
4 
1 

6 


14 

4 

• ■ 

• • 

S 
3 

• • 

• • 
1 
6 

5 


• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• 

14 
7 

23 

18 


14 

• 
20 

• 

• 

7 

21 

8 


14 

6 
20 
3 

• 

1 

• 

8 


• 


• 

14 

• 
20 

8 
21 


7 

21 
47 


• 

• 

• 

• 
112 

• 


• 
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: NAME. 
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EXPENDITURE. 


INCOME. J 


STIPEND. 


SUNDRIES. 


Endow- 
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Skibserip 
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Master. 


Mistress. 


Mistress 
oftlie 
Infant 

School. 


Monitors 


Bool^s 
and Sta- 
tionery. 


Repairs, 
Furniture 
Appara- 
tus, &o. 


Fuel. 


Fee.' 

\ 

1 


tlhurcli Coppenfiall 


S. f. A 


£. s. d. 
24 


£, «. d 


£. Jt. d. 


£. s, d. 
15 


.-e. |.dL 
1 7 6 


£, t. d. 

1 10 6 


£. s. d. 

• • 


£, t.d. 

5 (] 


JL u 

17 n 


(Chuxcli Lawton . . 


15 
aad fees. 




• . 


• • 


9 11 11 


9 10 


19 7i 




15 


i 


taalTille ..... 


% • 






•• 














Coventry, fit. Jolin 
,.* St. Peter 


30 
andtl^ 
Fees, 



efees. 
Feet. 


• • • 




lb 


10 


1 




• • 
5 5 


^ 1 

1 


Darlaston, St George 


60 


5 
Hout« 
and fees. 


.. 


, ^ 


• • 


, , 


% . 


.. 


.. 
























Duckinfield .... 


• • 


• . 


4 • 








V. 








Fenny Compton . . 


25 








2 1 


• • 


18 4 




28 19 4 




Frodsham .... 




25 6 




• • 


3 11 


8 16 


411 6 


15 


12 


«.i 


tSoldeiHiU . . . 




24 


5 


^ 


3 


22 5 


3 


11 


6 1 


15 t> 


Grandboroug^ . . 


. • 


.*. 




• 


.'.' 


• • 


. • 


• . 


. . 


•1 


llandsworth St. 
James. 


48 


38 




. • I 2 12 


3 4 5 


1 50 




32 7 


a)«> 


llartford 


60 


• • 


• • 


• • 




• • 


.• • 


• • 






Harbouroe .... 


• • 


• • 


• • 






• • 


• • 




■■ 
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Collec- 
tions 



Annual 
Cost of 

the 



tion of 

Mteh 

GkiM. 



Pat4of 
tnapectiod. 



REMARKS.* 



* Tbe opinion* wliioh tho Inipeotor has ezpretaed in this eolnmn are to he under- 
stood rwaively. The standard to which he refers, when speaking of the qualiflca- 
tions of teachers, and the character of the instruction in schools, not hetng that 
which, in his Judgment, aught to exist, but that which does exist. 



\s,d. 



£. 8. d. 



1845. 
•May 15 



3 



19 3 



May 19 



8 O 



12 



A illixed infant and girls' school. Beading is well taught. The children appear clean 
and happy, and tbe mistress does her duty to the best of her ability. 

The school-buildings are exceedingly appropriate in their architecture, and convenient 
in their arrangem«*nt. The standard of instruction is high, and the system vigorous 
and advancing. The master's heart is in his work. The exercise of a more easy as- 
cendancy in his lehool, and a more careful study of method, would make him a supe- 
rior teacher. 

An excellent school, established for the henefit of a large and rapidly increasing 
population of colliers ; not taught on the monitorial system. The master an intelli- 

Cnt nan, ••good murfcian, a good teacher,- and a pupil of the Rev. Mr. Fry of 
iicester. 
I did not examine ^he school* Erected by thh aid of a Treasury grant of 120/. : includes 

a school-room for boys, a school-room for iprls. and a master's house. 
SHuateinasubnrhof Coventry called Hill Field. The boys' school appears to have 
received the active snpertision of the derinrmasi, who, at ttie period of my visit, had 
recently fesigneo. It has been remarkably well taught. The master is a young man, 
too impatient in his manner with the boys, Jbut lealoos in his work, and efficieut. Tlie 
girl^ sehool has not succeeded. 
■September 9 A boys' sehool and a ^rls* tehool, taught by • master and a mittrees.^ The school- 
buildings are excellent, aitd a large popnlation surrounds them. The schools have 
but receatly been opened. I trust that I shall be enabled at some future inspection 
to reeord a high tetimate of their efficiency. 



Augttst 13 

August 29 
2September 4 



WOO 



Jnnei;3 



3 10 



9 



18 4 10 



12 8 



1 1 5 



M«y9 

May 29 

August 1 
August 13 



August 18 



An infknt boys' and girls' school, each under a separate teacher. The infants' school 
is creditable to tne young mistress. 1 cannot refcard a high estimate of tkie efficiency 
of thh others. • I do not attribote this to any want of skill or energy ia the master, 
but to thd numbers-— far too great for the charge of a single teacher— aud to the 
youthful character of the mouiiors, ndt one of whom is 12 years old. and whose aver- 
age age is lOi. 

The<cfaildreli read #»11, have been earefally instmcted In religions knowledge, and pos- 
sess more general knowledge than I usually meet with in similar schools, advantages 
which they owe, I conceive, to the labours of the rector and his lady among them. 

A. girls* school ereeted by the aid of a Treasury grant. The mistress, a respectable 
person, appears very anxious to do her duty. Tiic subjecu of instruction are reading 
and writing, but no arithmetic. There is a ftee-school I'ur boys in the parish, endowed 
with 50/. a-year, and having an excelleni master's house (cslculated to receive 30 
boarders)^ and a capadons school-ruom. Forty children attend this school. 

This school, unfavourably mentioned in my last Renort, has greatly Improved. I fbund 
it under the charge of two mistresses, appareuUy in a good state of discipline, aud 
presenting a moral aspect, as it regards cheerfulness and mental activity, which con- 
trasts remarkably with the state in which 1 before saw it. The children are beginning 
to read, and have acquired some knowledge of Scriptnre. 

This school has much improved since my last visit. It is ttill under the charge of the 
same teadhers, but they have discharged their duties far more efficiently. The number 
of children has in consequence doubled. ' 

The boys' sohool had sufered by a change of masters since my last inspection. The girls' 
sehoM retains ita efteient diaraeter. 

Erected by the aid of a Treasury grant. The sehool-bnildings are substantial, and well 
adapted to their nee ; one side of the play-ground was, however, without a fence, and 
the drains and cesspools were, at the time of my visit, in a deplorable state. I was nut 
invited to inspect the school. I saw, however, sufficient to impress me with the belief 
that it was efficiently condndted. The matter is an intelligent person, devoted 



apparently to his work. 
Tie school-bidldings. 



erected in 1837, by the aid of a Treasury grant of 140/., include 
two school-rooms (each 40 by 22), and an excellent master's house. The site is half 
an acre, well laid out and carefully kept, but not inclosed. The boys' school is a 
good example t>f a monitorial school-— the master methodical, the boys orderly ; and 
as much probably is done as can be done by the system adopted. The standard of 
instractioa in the girl^ school is much higher than in the boys, the clergyman himself 
taking aq active part in the instruction of it. The children of both schools sing part 
musie by ear, exceedingly well. | 
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TIuTdifleld 



KenUworth . 
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Knighton . . • • 
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Leek. 
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96 



OT 



m 



l<LSc3rf. 



41 



76 



^tolO} 



IJ. 



fi^ODD 55a 



1,943 
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16 



&4 
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56 



^ 



70 



OitolOi 



50 



65 



6ito7i 
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61 
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2d, & lid. 
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J5 
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20 

U 

4 

20 

20 
8 
16 
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9 

7 

15 
15 

16 

14 

15 
16 

23 


23 

4 
11 

3 

8 
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10 
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2 

U 


30 

1 € 

15 

17 

• • 

12 

9 

8 
6 

10 


31 

6 

12 

28 
14 

26 

9 

9 
23 


21 

12 

12 

18 

• • 

18 

• • 

7 
9 
13 

14 


22 

5 

14 

17 
14 

20 

10 

5 

16 


I 

5 
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18 

S8 

22 

• • 

8 
8 
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G 

2 

3 

6 

3 

5 

• 
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7 


5 

• 
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• 
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3 
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6 
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• 
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6 
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12 
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50 
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25 

35 
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12 
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26 

each. 

• ♦ 
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• 
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£, <. d. 
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5 9 5 

• • 

17 1? 
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£. <. d, 
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16 15 5 

2 19 
2 11 JK 


1 Q 9 

2 7 9* 

• • 
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. • 
2 5 10 
1 


£, s, d. 

10 © 

8 13 4 

• • 

• • 


£. t. d. 

39 6 

• • 

.0 10 e 

• • 
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4 7 1 

• . 


£ . <■ 
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i 
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9 4 5 
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[ Annual 
CoUec- 

tiODC 



30 



«. d. 




£. i. 4 



1611 H 



Anuaal 
Cost 
of the 

Educa- 
tion 

of each 
ChUd. 



Date of 
Inspeotioix. 



19^. 
May 8 



12 1 3 3 



)5 9 



At^iut 6 



Jn&e 11 



May 23 



Al^uitS 



AUgust 14 



July 23 



July 22 
July 24 
A«gu8t21 

Sept. 17 



REMARKS.* 

^The opinioni which the Inipector has expressed in this eolamn are to be under- 
stood relatively. The standard to which he refers, when speaking of the qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and the character of the instruction in schoolt. not being that which, 
in his judgment, ought to exiit, but that which doet exist. 



A district of the parish of West Kirby, situated at the extremity of the peninsula whieh 
separates the Dee and the Mersey, inhabited chiefly by Asliermeu, Imt resorted to as 
a watering plaee in the summer season. I have never Tisited any place where a good 
school was less to be expected, and I have rarely found a better. It affor£ an 
eneouraging example of what may be done for the children of a little community, 
remarliable for its seclusion, occupying a low poaition in the social scale, long 
n^lectedi and Tery iKnorant. The success with whieh the bo^ write out on naper 
their recoUeedons of the oral instruction they haTe received li conclusive evidence 
of the zeal and ibility of their teacher, and of the just api^rceiaUon of th» educa- 
tional wants of the poor, on whieh their course of instruction is founded. 

A boys' and girls' school, taug|it in the same room by a master and mistress, which 
I was not invited to examine. It was erected by the aid of a Treasury grant. The 
site is a farm-yard ; the school-roum and oiBces, in most objectable proximity, cover 
the whole of it* No truat-deed could be found. 

This school, for boys and girls, is taught in a nobld school-house by^a master and his 
wife. I did not examine it, the whole time allotted to my inspection having been 
passed in reading over the long trust-deed, and trying to arrange a misunderstanding 
anioa<; Ihe trustees. 

A seeond school-house has been erected since my last inspection in this great suburb of 
Macclesfield. A boyaf school, a girla' sohool, and an infants' school, are taught in it. 
I can record ik> favourable impresrion of the two former. A master f^om Battersea 
has. however, been appointed since the period of ray inspection, and I am informeil 
that, under his noAmagement, it has greatly improved. The iufents' sbbool it extremely 
well conducted and verr successful. The labours of the clergyman in promoting the 
interests of education in his district are indefittigable. 



A girls* school and an infants' school. The standard of instruction in the former is low, 
the discipline apparently good. The infknts* school is in every respect an excellent 
one. The school-buildings consist of a school-house of two stories, built in 1835 by 
the aid of a Treasury grant, and of two aubatantial dwelling-houses. 

A boys* school and an infants' school. The master has for many years held the en- 
dowment of an ancient village school, being one-third the rent of a irfece of land, and 
81. 13s. Ad. charged on certain fee-farm rents, in all about 14i. He lives in an old 
house in the churchyard, where his school was formerly taught, and which is sup- 
posed to have been built by Subscription. It is nosr much out of repair. I found 
the boys very ignorant. The mistress of the infant school is an efficient teacher. It 
is, however, impossible that she should adequately instruct tlie class of elder girls, 
who are placed under her charge, in addition to a large school of infants. 

The disc^>line of these schools is excellent. The greatest order prevails throughout 
them ; and yet I have never visited any throuxhout which more distinct evidences or 
an unsaccessful course of instruction were apparent. The master does not appear to 
teach much himself, but to connider his responsibilities limited to keeping the 
machinery of the monitorial system smoothly at work. 

An Excellent school-house, erected by the aid of a Treasury grant at a cost of 198/.. on 
an eminence overtopping the village, and overlooking the high road. I did not 
examine the sditwl, which is only for girls. There is an endowed school for boys, of 
which the clergyman is master. 

A school built, endowed, aud maintained, chiedy at the expense of the vicar. The 
children are well taufl[ht to read. I wish the system were olreeted with greater suc- 
cess to the exercise of their intelligence. 

The mistress of this school considers, apparently, all instruction, except scriptural 
instruction and reading, oUt of her province. She has succeeded in what she has 
undertaken. 

The efficient and useful character which belongs to this school. In some important 
reepects it appears to owe to the warm interest which the rector And his lady take in its 
welfare, and to their active 'sftpervision. The duties of the mistress appear tome 
to he imperfectly discharged. The children are not well grounded in the technical 
branches of instruction. 

The boys' school has groatly improved since my last visit, particularly in its lower 
classes, of which I then complained. It would now be one of the best schools under 
my inspection, if the niaster were more temperate in his manner, aud would study to 
extrcis* a moml ascendancy in his school. I can record no favourable impression of 
the girls* school. 
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142 


186 


2dL 


12G 


73 






6 




• * 


1 


...1 

1 ^ 


, » St. Margaret's 




- 


336 


149 


14. 


126 


111 


■ « 




7 




• • 


1 


^ f 


Lease' 


• • 






• 




• 


- 


« ■ 




r 


' ' ■ 


* • 


• 


1 


Liseaxd 


4,010 


802 


257 


170 


2d. 


61 


46 


80 




4 


8| to 10} 


61 to 7 J 


1 


I 




Leftwich 


1,450 


90 


100 


70 


[ 
1 

IW. 


• 


• 


70 




• 


• • 


• • 


• 




1 


LoDgtoDfSt. Jameses 




• • 


• • 


• 


• • 


67 


77 






7 


• • 


• • 


1 


> 


1 


Macclesfield, St. 
George's* 


• • 






61 


• • 


40 


30 


• • 




• 


• • 


• • 


• 


• 




, , Ghristchurch 


15,000 


692 


. .1 


199 


2d. 


30 


18 


113 




4 


• • 




• 


• 


1 

1 


Market Harborougti 


• • 


• • 


• • 


, 


• • 


80 


60 


• • 


• 


, 


• • 


.. 


. 


, 




Marple 


• • 


• • 


174 


110 


lid. 


61 


*r 


• • 




5 


8 


7to9 


I 


1 


' 


Marton 


700 


203 






■ « • 


24 


20 




• 


• 


• • 


• • 


• 
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ATTAINMENTS. 


libraryJ 


READING. 


^WRITING. 


ARITHMETIC. 


} 


s 

i 

J 


1 


1 

3 


1 

a 


1^ 


.5 

ii 


Heading 

Simple 

Narrative. 


Reading 
with Ease. 


Writing 
on Papur. 


In First 
Four Roles. 


In Com- 
pound 
Rules. 


In Proportion 

and the 
higher Rules. 


i 

2 


Boy.. 


GirU. 


Boy.. 


Oirl.. 


Boy.. 


OirU. 


Boy.. 


Girlfc 


Boy. 


Girk 


B<»y.. 


Girls. 


I'm 


34 
40 
• • 

29 

20 
J.&G. 

11 • 

15 

28 

23 

15 


15 
34 

• • 

13 

S4 

8 

8 
9 


19 
18 

11 

7 
B.&O. 

3 

7 

14 

13 

6 


3 

11 

18 

5 

2 

22 

8 


37 
40 

• • 

31 

16 

12 

14 
10 

11 


18 
27 

17 

• • 
80 

2 

• • 
25 

12 


28 
23 

• • 

17 

• • 

17 

2 

• • 

9 


6 
4S 

8 

• • 

3 

• • 
4 

12 


16 
43 

3 

8 

1 


5 

14 

13 

1 
2 


9 

" 7 

2 

• * 

• 

4* 

• • ^ 

2 


• • 

• • 

• • 


18 

• 

• 

14 

• 


20 
25 

23 

• 

14 
16 

8 


20- 
23 

1 

14 
16 

1 


• 
• 

• 
• 


25 

• 

• 

14 
26 


23 

• 

14 
16 

2 


179 

• 

• 
• 

300 

117 

• 


98 



{Continued on pages 304, 300.) 
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NAME 
SCHOOL. 



EXPENDITURE. 



STIPEND. 



Muter. 



MUtreti. 



Mistreu 
of the 
Infant 
School. 



Monilora 



SUNDRIES. 



Booki 
and 

Station- 
ery. 



RepairB, 
Fumi- 
tnre, 
Appa- 

ratus, &e. 



Fnel. 



INCOME. 



Endow- 
ment. 



Annual 
Sabscrip- 
tione and 
Dona- 
tions. 



Feet. 



£. t.i\ 

81 2 4 ' 



112 U t 



Leicester, Christ- 
chuich. 



, , St. Margaret** 



£. $. d. 
70 



£. t. d. 
40 



£. «. d. 



£. t. d. 

11 4 



£. i, d. 

6 1 3 



£, t. d. 
12 7 74 



£. 9. d. 

1 9 lOi 



£, s. d. 



40 96 
with half the pence. 



7 1 



29 15 5 



12 14 € 



4 3 6 



£. a, d. 
2 6 



8 6 



Leese 



pscarfl . 



50 Q 
and part 
of fees. 



j[iefiw|ch 



Longton, St. James*i 



MaeclesQeld, St. . 
Geo'rge'f. 



, , Christchnrch 

Market Horboroufjh 
Marple . • I . • . 

Marton 



ao 

and 
ditto. 



30 
and 
ditto. 



Qiildren't fees. 



54 10 9 



.0 0. with the 
fees. 



4 



6 19 4 



1 2 U 



13 1 4 



13 6 4 



3 8 



1 8 0» 



80 18 5 



4 15 



66 91* 



27 6 4 



II 2 



3 14 8 



30 Q 031 11 6 



S 10 64 



2 5 



3 4 



14 3 



30 a » 



as 4 ' 
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Annual 

Col- 
lectlonii 



Annual 
Cost 
of the 

Educa- 
tion 

of each 

ChUd 



Date of 
Inspection. 



REMARKS* 



* The opinions which the Inspector has expressed in this column are to be under- 
stood relatively. The standard to which he refers, when spealciiig of the qualifi- 
cations of teacliers, and the character of the instruction In schools, not being that 
which, in his judgment, ought to exist, but that which does exist. 



e. 8, d. 

9 9 9« 



5 



£. s. d, 
15 



14 



3 6 10 



J 6 1 



7 3 



I 



9 6 







a 7 



1845. 
July 29 



July 30 



May 28 



Mays 



May 12 



June 3 



Mays 



May 27 



May 12 



June 11 



May 20 



The upper classes of the boys* school are well instructed, the master is an efficient 
teacher, and he is assisted by two pupil-teachers. I cannot feoord a favourable opinion 
of tlie state of the girls' school. 

The master and mistress are assisted ip their labours by the young persons training for 
the office of teacher under the direction of the Rev. Mr. Fry. 



A neat little school-house, situated in an unfrequented lane in the midst of a scattered 
population constituting a township of the district of Oooitrey, in the narish of Sandbach. 
I found the school-house in excellent repair, but closed except fortne use of a Sunday- 
school. The day-school having long been maintained ehielly at the expense of the 
curate, was given up in 1841. A church is, however, about to be built nearthe school- 
house. It will then be re-opened. 

A substantial school-house, of two stories, without a boundary wall towards the road, or 
play-|;round, or master's house. I cannot speak in terms of commendation of the boys' 
school. The scriptural Icnowlmlge of the girls ofthe first class was excellent, and they 
answered with remarkable intelligence. The mistress appears to exercise an easy 
ascendancy in her school, and to love her work. There is an aspect of life and cheerful 
aictivity in the school, which is characteristic of good teaching. The standard of secular 
instruction is, however, very low. 

An infant school. The children are, for the most part, those of Jlatmen employed in the 
navigation of the River Weaver. The tealous and benevolent efforts of a lady resident 
in the village, aided by an intelligent mistress, have made this one of i||ie most efficient 
ichools for the instruction of young children that I have visited/' The religious 
koowledge was excellent: 20 of the children Tbeing one-fourth of the whole) could 
read well in the Testament { a thing unparalleled. 

The school-house, built by the aid of a Treasury grant of 135/., appears to be rapidly 
falling into decay, bad bricks having been nsea In its construction. Dwellings for the 
master and mistress have been erected on the school site at the expense of the 
incumbent: I did not inspect the school. 

This school received a Treasury grant of 850/. Until the October preceding my in- 
spection it was an infant school only. A day school for elder children, chiefly short- 
timers, was then added to it; 185 of these attend it, some in the moruing and some in 
the afternoon. It was bat imperfectly organized at the time of my visit. The iufiint 
school is large, and appears to be well conducted. My inspection not having been pre- 
viously invited, 1 had allowed myself only the time necessary to audit the accounts and 
peruse the deed. 

A boys' and eirls' school taught by a master, and also an infant school taught by a 
master. I found this school in the same state as at my last inspectwn. Arrangements 
were, however, in progress for placing it on a more efficient footing ; these have since 
been completed. An endowment of 30/. per annum h»s been secured; a new master, 
from Battersea, appointed to the National school ; a house built for his use ; and the 
master of the infant school replaced by a mistress. 

I did not inspect this scbool. 

A hopeful school. The instruction of the children in reading, English history, and vocal 
music is excellent. The mistress Is a very zealous and efficient teacher. The school is 
very inadequately supplied with books. 

The discipline of this school appears to be enforced by a frequent, but (as the master 
assured me) a gentle use of the cane. It is arranged on the plans of the Committee of 
Council. The master was trained at Battercea. The' diffensnce between a school in 
which the miod of each child is brought, as it is in this school, continually under the 
influence of the mind ofthe master, and an ordinary monitorial school, is remarkable. 
The children have a power of attention, a quickness of intelligence, and resources of 
languagf , rarely or never met with in a monitorial school. 
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NAME 
SCHOOL. 


NUMBER. 


Il 

111 


111 

% 
111 


1 

1 


if 

5« 


.S 


In Attendanee 

at th« Time 

Df Etaminatlon. 


Number 

of 
Classes. 


Aver^ Age 
ortheChildnfO. 


Kinal»« 

PaidT-dB- 

Exchum. 

FnpL S 
Tfachra- 
Monitea 


Boy 


QirU 


In. 
fantt. 


Boy. 


GirU 


Boy.. 


Glrte. 


Boy* CW»*'j 


Mtddlewicli. . . . 


• • 




• • 


• 


• • 


'74 


56 


36 


6 


6 


:Jto9j 


8 to 10 


1 

• 


■ , I 
1 . 


Moddenban . . . 






• • 


• 




25 


18 


• • 


• 


• 


• • 


• • 


1 


I' 1 
1 

I 


Moulton 


318 


75 


68 


• 


1*<. 


• 


• 


80 


6 


• 


5ito7i 


• • 


1 


1 • 

1 


Mowoop 


1,900 


168 


142 


61 


4i.. 2d,, 
3d,, 2d, 


S6 


99 




• 


• 


• • 


• • 


1 


,.l 

■ 


Malrshall Vernon . 


403 


156 


• • 


74 


U. to Bd. 


29 


18 


• • 


3 


3 


7ito94 


• • 


1 


' 1 


Nantwich. • . t . 


• • 




307 


168 


ld,,& 2d, 


87 


108 


• • 


7 


5 


6ito8i 


6*to«* 


1 


1. . 


Napton-on-lhe-Hill. 


934 


70 


40 


• 


Ifi. fc U. 


16 


33 


• • 


5 


4 


7to8 


• • 


• 


1 
1 . 


Lyue. 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• 


• • 


134 


110 


HI 


• 


• 




• • 


• 


t 


Korthenden • . . 


1,200 


80 




• 


• • 


• 


• 


26 


• 


• 


• • 


• • 


• 


• • 


Oak Farm . . . . 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• 




91 


54 


80 


• 


• 




• • 


• 


•'• 


Otoott •_•••• 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• 


t • 


4S 


17 


• « 


4 


8 


t t 


• • 


• 




1 
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ATTAIIIMBIITS. 












UBRAim 


ASADINO.' 


WHITING. 


AKtTHUE^TEC. 


i 




• 




i 

1 


§ 

J 
II 


II 
11 

• 


PI 


wiib EiM. 




U Pint 


In Com-i 
pound 


In Froportiau 
higher Hiilrf. 




T*- 


aifU. 


BofM. \ Oirif. 


B-fi. 


GitU. 


B^ri. 


Gtrb. 


i 


.„,. 


alrli. 


3 
8 

a 

5 

8 

22 

18 

• • 

1 

• • 

12 


31 
6 

• • 
12 

8 

18 
21 

1 

• • 

6 


7 

1 

12 
9 

IS 

17 

11 

• • 

• • 
6 


10 

s 

• • 

8 

10 

16 

7 

• • 

4 

• • 

8 


38 

5 

9 

20 

81 

17 

• • 

• • 

• • 

8 


21 
12 

• • 
18 

9 

21 

16 

• • 

• • 
« • 

9 


10 
5 

29 
18 

2 

14 

8 

• 

• • 

• • 

7 


10 

• • 

• • 

9 

8 

. 96 

10 

• • 

• • 

• • 

7 


11 

• 

• 
• 

2 

11 

• 
• 

• 
• 

2 


• 
4 

8 

6 

• 

• 
• 

•• 


4 

• • 

• • 
1 

16 

6 ^ 

3 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• 
• 

• 

20 

• 
6 

• 
• 

• 


10 

• 

• 

20 

40 

« 

• 
• 

• 


• 
• 

u 

• 
• 

• 


• 


• 
• 

20 

• 


• 
• 

20 
8 


• 
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KAMB 

SCHUOt. 


EXPBNDITURB. 


mcoMB. i 


STIPEND. 


SUNDRIBS. 


Endoir. 
meat. 


Annual 

Sabaerip. 

tionaaBi 

Dona- 

tioiu. 




MaMer. 


Mtslren. 


Miftma 
of the 
Infant 

School. 


BfonU 

tort. 


Books 

and 
SUtion- 

ery. 


Bepairs. 

Fitrni- 
tare. 

Appa- 
ratus, &e« 


Fuel. 


1 

1 


Middlewieh .... 
Modderataair . . . 

MonHoD 

Mowoop 

MnirahaU Vtfrnon . 

Nantwich 

Napton-on-tho-HiU 
Lyne. 

OakFann • . • . 

Osectt . I. . . 


.' . 

ao 

20 
35 
60 

70 

Sttbt.And 
feet. 

• • 

• • 

• • 


£. ». d. 
9 

ao D 

24 

40 

• • 

• • 

1 . . 


£. s.d. 

• • 

• • 


£s. d. 

6 4 
4 10 9 

■ • 


£. $, d. 

. • 

6 5 
8 9 

'• • 


£. s, d. 

18 
7 

16 11 11 


£, s, d. 

. . 

2 6 3 

. * 

S 9 4 

• • 

« • 


£. t. d. 

* • 

16 D 

• • 


£. s. d. 

9 10 
24 • 
90 

92 13 

8 18 

• * 

< • 


! 

ITl'j 
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nual 

Jot- 
tiuns. 



s.d. 



14 6 







Annaal 

Co8t 

of the 
Eihtea- 

tion 
of<»Hch 
Child. 



£, s, d. 



I 9 



OU 



Date of • 
Istpeetioii. 



1845. 
May 28 



September 16 



May 12 



Jane 3 



May 15 



May 16 



Augait 1 



JoneS 



June 10 



Sept. 11 



Augnst 4 



REMARKS.^ 



• The 0|iinfaD« which the Intpeetor hat exprettted in thit tfdltinin are lo he under- 
•tood relatively. The standard to which ha refers, when sptNiking of the qualifl- 
eations of teachers, and the character of the instroction In sohools, not beioK that 
which, in his judgment, (mght to exis(^ bat that which 4oet exist. 



A ichool-honse, two storii>s high, traded by the aid of a Trpasnry grant ot 70i., in 1835 ; 
now much out of repNir. WiUiout a play-Kronnd or adequate *-piice for officer, 8fc. 
The infant school is tauirht in an old house adjoining. The girls have arquired a con- 
siderable Itnowledge of Scripture. I can record no favourable opinion of the boys' 
school. The children appear to have learned nothing which they understand. 

A hamlet, which the erection of the school-house teems to be civilixing at a rapid rate. 
No sooner was it completed and lioensml for Divine setvice.tlian a church was thought 
of, fbr which suhseripuons are making, and a new road to the hamlet, which is already 
in progresH. I find. Indeed, everywhere the schools the pioneers of general improre- 
ment. The Government aid renders this first step comparatively easy, and then the 
movement goes on. 

A mixed infapt and JNaiional sehOQl^ taoght hy a mistress ibnnerly.a monitor ia Mr. 
Parish's school at Sheffield. The school has more than doubled its numbers since her 
appointment I was exceedingly pleased with it. The children have made great pn.- 
greas under her caret 

The mastet and mistress ara both skilfUl teachers. The former, appointed since my last 
Keport, is a young man of good talents, and great thirst for knowledge, which the 
dericyman encourages by giving him instruction in Latin. The mistress is devoted to 
her work, and brings to il judgment, firmness, and a kind manner. She is greatly 
beloved by the children. 

Taught, without the aid of moniiors. by » master, assisted in^the afternoon by bia wife, 
and. as happens in all similar cased, better taught than a monitorial scliool. The 
readinir. writing, and arithmetic of the children are highly creditable to the master; 
and wheti the school shall be provided with a taller y, for which a grant is sought. 
and with maps and other apparatus, I have no doubt that the instruction will assume 
that more intelligent character which, in some respects, it still wants. 

This sohodl is not is the samo efleient s(at« as at tlie time of my last inspectiao : the 
excellent master who then had charge of it having been appointed to the mastership 
of the Poundling School in London, and his successor suffering fiom ill health. The 
girla' school has scarcely fallen tess In iU efficiency than the boys*. 

The mistrass of thb school is gentle in her manner, apparently interested in her work, 
aiming at a higher standard than usual, and on the whole successfully. 

The infant school received a Treasury grant, by the aid of which an old building, then 
used as a raK-waiehonse, was ooaverfed info a school-house. The site is nearly an 
acre, the situation low and damp, and tho building out of repair. It is surrounded 
by a dei^se population of the lowest class. I did not iupect the school. 

An infant school, the state of which I thought, under the circumstances, creditable to 
the mlatreta. 

rhese schools are established in connexloti with the great iron-works of Oak Farm, 
and supported by the firm. My visit took place in the holidays. They contain 300 
children, of whom the boys and girls are taught together by a master, and the 
infants by a mistress. • From the enlightened seal manifested by the chief proprietor 
of these works in the cause of education, and the active supervision of the clergyman 
who has been appointed to the spiritual charge of the workmen employed in them, I 
anticipate a successful career and a large measure of usefulness for the schools. 

Supported by the Hon. F. Gough. of Perry Hall. The buildings include a master's 
hoase and a school-room affording space for ISO children. The site is one acre. 
There is no conveyance of it for educational purposes, or any permanent endowment. 
The school is under the general management of the clergyman of the district. It is 
situated in tho immediate neighbourhood of the old Roman Catholic College of 
Oseott 

x2 
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KAHB 

or 

SCHOOU 



Qoferrf Buk 



Qiumdofi . 



Eainov < 



Rotli1«7 



« * • I • 



3IddLji|(a 



ali*v|Hliiid 



Shtltou . 



StOM 



Sniltcrfltld 



NUMBKII. 



,1 

n 






■a 9 

1.2^ 



1,900 



700 



22,031 



4,700 



IBO 



SIS 



150 



294 



= 3 u < 



270 210 



lai 



2fiO 



234 



101 



130 



154 






of KximlaatuiQ. 



2d..L]d. 



id.&ad. 



24*&^^ 



Id. tD f^. 



4il*ac2d. 



Itf. ft 2tf. 



2tf.ft8i. 






6§ 41 



117 



80 



57 



150 



100 



77 



76 



81 



of 



}^J* tiirU 



91 to 101 



Av?r)L<v Age 



Bqjil 






B«T*C^><1'^ 



1 1 



64to8*7ftto»J^ l| 1 ' 
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ATTAINMENTS. 


LIBRARlj 


READING. 


WRITING, 


ABlTBMETia 




T 

i 

£ 

t 


£ 


1 


1 


is 


■a P 

11 
II 


Siinplu 


R catling 

Wltll IS MLS 


Wiriiiiiil 


In Fint 
Fdue Ruleft. 


InCom- 
roinid 


Id PfoporiioB 

jind thff 
hIgUar tiMl4i 


1 

1 


r*- 


UiiK 


Bnflftr 


niTii. 


&.?., 


sirt*. 


»«j*- 


Oirli. 


B«r« 


Uirie 


fc>j-. 


OirK 


IjJ 


3 

• 
* 

a 

33 


12 

as 

ir 

ar 

9 


]3 

9 

12 

24 


1 

1« 

U 

10 
3 


34 

15 


3 

IT 
2^ 

21 

10 
12 


9 
23 

13 
fi3 

T5 


22 

W 

12 

6 
4 


3 

a 

U 
ft 

2 


p 

10 
4 

e 

20 


■ i 

4 

4 
3 

9 


« p 
« ■ 

* m 

2 


■ 

10 
8 

32 
3J 

10 


£3 

n 

21 

«Z 

IB 
53 

• 

' 24 


23 

■ 

a 

24 
34 

24 


• 
■ 
»0 

■ 

• 


p 
11 

8 
34 

10 


21 

• 

a 


1 

■ 
■ 

* 

• 


p 
* 

m 
* 

t 

12 

* 
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NAME 


EXPENDITURE. 


INCOME. 


STIPEND. 


SUNDtllES. 




Amiiud 


















SCHOOL. 


Maater. 


IfiaUwa. 


Mistteaa 
of the 
Infant 
SchooL 


Mont- 
tors. 


Books 
and 

Station- 
ery. 


Repaiit. 

Furni- 
tuie, 

Appa- 
ratus, &e. 


Fuel. 


Endow, 
ment. 


Snbserii^ 

ttotts aoi 

Dona- 

tioiu. 


I 
1 




1 


•Quarry Bank . . . 


£. t. d. 
The* fees. 


£.«. d. 

Tb« faei. 


£. $. d. 


«.s.tf. 


£. f. d. 


£, i. d. 


£.M.d. 


£, M. d. 


£, t.d.1 
10 (l« 


Qoomdon ..;..* 


30 


*• • 

• 


• . 


• • 


« « 


4 10 




10 


21 


r/ 


Raiifow ....... 








• • 


5 


•• 




• • 


6 4 


101$ 


ml 


RotMey ; . . . . 
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REMARKS.* 



* The opinfoni whieh the Inapeetor hu expveutd in thU eolamn are to be nnder- 
•tood relatively. The standard to which he refert. when ipeaklnx of the qualiflea- 
tioDe of Teachers, and the character of the instruetton in lehools, uot being that 
which, ift his judgment, o¥ght to exist, but that which ioa exist. 



£. ».d. 
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Jttn«% 



Sept*. 1'6 



July 21 



The ftinds for the malnleiianoe of this sehopl do not enable the promoters of it to 
obtain the services of competent teechars. It Is situated amongst a' population of 
colliers and nailers, the evidence of who^e physical and moral degradatun is to be 
seen in the miserable character of their abodes, the untidiness and squalor of their 
ohildrea, and the disorder of everything about them. 

This school has greatly improved since my last visit. The standard of instruction is 
noir much above the average. The master is rainstakipg and intelligent : to eke out 
an inadequate salary, he Alls several parl»b ojnees, vfhich ocQupy his time, I fear, to 
lh« prejudice of liis schuoL TKe mistress of the infant school is young, but skilful 
an4 earnest in her iTork. 

This, school has been shut up for a mooUi. In oonseqnenoe of a misunderstanding 
among the trustees, which my visit served as the occasion for adjusting. The clergy- 
man was requested to select a maiiter. Ibr whom the trustees most liberally 
gutrpnteed, on theif own pfivnte xespoMtbllity, a ^aUry of,5Q/. 

A k)fty and subslaatially-bnilt sohool-houseb standing unopcnpied in a village inhabited 
by agricultural labourers and framework-knitters (population 900). There is a 
school in the village endowed with a small house and garden, and the rent of Sa. 3r. 
35f. of land, producing 16/. 5f. anaaally. 1 found 20 children assembled in this 
scllool, of who0 3 oply Were firee. The endowment was ibr 14 free children. 

nie moral aspect oY this sehoof is' eminently good. tKe standard of instruction aimed at 
high and advancing, and the reputation of the school great amongst the poor. 
Remarkable order ftnd quiet are apparent in the school. The mistress is much 
beloved bv theehildren. The master, had, at the time of my visit, been very recentl y 
appointea from BaltersM. At his request I postponed my inspection ol'^the boys' 



Oi){a|ii^ on plans approved ^y«the Cqmmiftee of Cquncil. apd taught by a 
assistant master, and mistress. Principles of a just and elevated character have 
be^n impressed upon the mind of the master, on which he evidently endeavours, to 
the be-il of his ability, to act. He studies the characters of the children, and sfteks 
to tpply the knowledge he thus acquires tu the moral control of his school. Nothing 
coi)ld be more admirable than the deportment of the children during my examina- 
tk>p. The standard of secular tnstruRtion is far higher than is common to elementary 
scliools. In scriptural knowledge I have often ibund the memory more burdened, 
but never, I think, the minds of the children more enlightened. 

One of the 'best monitorial schools known to me ; raised to' its present reputation and 
re«l effleiency by the lun^-continued and zealous efforts and for the great personal 
sa«riflces of the viQar, aided by those of a hard-working, conscientious, and intelli- 
ge|it schoolmaster. 

Tbis sejiool }s ^tuftted in the n\id^t of a great and increasing populatipi^ of petten« It 
receives annually the rents of two pieces or land called the Withy Banks, in the 
parish of Clavton Sisabridge, left by Mrs. Bagnall in 1727. The state of the girls* 
sckttol is highlv creditable to the mistress, who is intelligent, devoted to her work, 
and quite equsll to it. 

T^e boys* school ai this place was not assembled, b^ reason of the harvest, "the girls 
and infants are taught in the same room by a mistress and assistant mistress. The 
miistress teaches the children to read, well, and has gained the condclence of their 
parents, who can judge thus far of the merits of her teaching. Those elder girls who 
wistai it, ai« taugbt wilting amJ^ arithm«tic \tf the qiapter. ^ 

An excellent village school, well filled; as to its course of instruction, enlightened and 
impioving>r-its walls «Dvered.w.ith good mapf— plenty of books — seculi^ Readers in 
use. and the boys taught to underKtaod them; several farmers' spns among the 
scholars ; one-sixth of the boys (a thing unparalleled) advanced to the Rule of Three, 
or beyond it. 
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REMARKS.* 



* The opinioiia whioh the Inspector has expressed in this column are to be under- 
stood refotitw/y. The stiuidard to which he refers, when speaking of the <^ualifica. 
tions of Teachers, and the character of the instmctiun in schools, not being that 
which, in his Judgment, ought to exis^ but that which d^« exist. 



This thriving and popular school is taught by a master, and* his wife in the.aflemoon, 
and with the occasional aid only of monitors* He is a good teacher, of Kentle 
manners ; and in rellgioua knowledge, reading, writing, and arUhmetic, the children 
are well taught. Of every tiling else they are deplorably ignorant. 

August 18 The girls* school has greatly improved sinoe my last inspection. It is now an efficient 
school. I cannot record a favourabln opinion of the boys* school. The duties of the 
master appear to me io be imperfectly discharged. 

August 2S Th^ school-house, built in 1810 by subeeripti<ni, enlarged in 1837 by the aid of a 
Treasury grant, and received into union with the National Society, has passed into 
private hands, and is taught as 'a school for ffoung gentlemen, six boys only bein^; 
taught free -on the nomination of the trustees. *lne site 4s neatly an aere. The 
schoolmaster's house affords accommodation Ibr boarders, and contains two school- 
rooms each 26i by 17. ' 

June 9 The school-house, substantially bmlt, and two stories high, will eootain 1260 children. 
I ft>und ISO miserable, ill-taught, and ignorant children assembled in it 900/. was 
contributed towards its erecttott by this Treasury and by the MationalSoeietj. and 
500/. bv Lady Vernon, and yet the buildiuK-fund remained, at the time of my 
inspection, 3H0/. in debt. Nothing can be worse than the state of elementary educa- 
tion in Stockport, if, as I was informied, this is the best National school there. 

August 6 A boys* sehool. in the district of Swepstone, founded in I717 ^y T. Channel, Esq., and 
endowed with the school buildings and site, together with leven acres of freehold land, 
a rent charge of 38/. on Uptun Farm, and a library of llOO volumes ; for the tree 
instruction of 36 boys, the master being allowed to take 20 others, who pay from 
8s. to lOt.per quarter. I found only 16 present, of whom seven were pay-boys and 
nine free. Tne school-room is deplorably ill ventilated ; and I cannot record a 
favourable opinion of the state of the school. 

September 9 This sehool and that at Cann*s Lane, both hamlets in the parish of Sedgley, are infants* 
schools, for the support of which adequate ftinds do not appear to be provided. The 
teachers are not equal to the duties with which they are charged; the school-rooms 
are mueh out of repair ; the ^ites are the property of Lord Ward, who gnve permis- 
sion for the erectiou of the schools, but has never conveyed them for school purposes- 
40 children on an average attend the Straits ; there is a good house, and two-thirds 
of air aere of land. liinow no' district in which the maintenance of really efficient 
elementary schools appears to me more important. 

Angust 18 The school-house is substantially and well arranged, except in regard to the offices, 
which require immediate alteration. The erection was aided by a Treasury grant. 
This is oUvibusly a good school: My inspection, not having, however, been previoiuly 
invited, I had not left myself time to examine it with the attention it deserves. 



Ptrtly an inflints* school, taught by a mistress and assistant mistress. A vigorous and 
promising school. The children clean and well behaved. The school-house an 
appropriate and graceful building, erected on the waste at the intersection of four 
village roads, and at the small cost of 146/. 3f. lid. „ 

An infant and bovs* sdiool, taught by a master and his daughter, in the district of 
St. Paul's, Burslem. The buys have been taught to read '(mechanieally), to work 
sums, and to write well. I found them entirely ignorant as to everything else. 

An excellent school-house, having a site of half an acre ; but recently opened at the 
time of my visit, and imperfectly organised. 

A vigorous and efficient school for boys, girls, and iufknts. The school-house, a large 
and convenient structure, was built in 1839, by the aid of a Treasury grant of 300/. 
The school is most inadequately supplied with books, and the school funds, notwith- 
standing the wealth and importance of the district, are deplorably low. 
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Date of 
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RBMARKa* 



* The opinions which the Tnippctor has espTetied in this eolAmn are to he nnder- 
stood relatively. The standnrd to whieh be refers, when s|ie«kinK of the qnallflea- 
tioDs of Teachers, and the character of the Instructkin in Sciiouls, not being that 
which, in his judgment, aught to exist, but that which does exist. 



J£. s, d. 



£, t. d. 



1845. 
April 98 



June 5 



4 10 



14 



25 



14 



16 6 



This school is one of those aided by a Treasnry grant (77'*)> wliich hst not invited in- 
spection. Some delay appears to n^ve oecurred in clatming thtf grant. In tha iftean 
time, the school had been huilt and paid for by the aid of a bataar. The i^raat was 
therefore invested in the 3 per Cent. Consols, in tlie name of R. W. Evuns (tlie 
vicar) and T. HiKhness, Esq- Beside this sum, there is another (being the surplus 
of the buildinie fund) also invested in the funds for the use of the school. The two 
yield an interest of 8/. 8s. 2d., dednctiUK |income-tax. There is a debt of ISO/, to 
W, H. Vyse. Bs(^., for the repair of a former school-house ; 6/. is paid annually as 
the interest of this debt, of which 4/. is returned for the use of the school. The trust- 
deed was enrolled 27th March, 1840. It conveys to fehe then vicarand ehiurcbwardans 
and their successors. 

The mistirss of this sehonl possesses fkw other qoaliBcations than those of the mistress 
<^ a common dame school. She is, however, earnest in her work, possesses, it is said, 
the confidence of the people of tlie place, and is greatly aided by the judicious counsel 
and support of some ladies resident in the-neightwurhoodi -I wish! could record an 
opinion that the children were well Instructed. 

SeptsmberlSiThe discipline of this adtool is imperfect The method of the master is nevertheless 
excellent ; he is a clear, simple teacher, and a man of superior general attainments. 
I cannot record a favourable estimate of the^efBeieucy of the girls* school. 

A new school-hoase : a beautiful little structure, situated in a remote township of the 
{larisb of Tarporley. -Tlie school hod been opened "at the Christmas preceding ray 
vitit. It is taught by a mistress. Only four of the children (;i3 in number ; could 
read with tolerable ease in the Scriptures. Many of them were, nevertheless, the 
children of farmers. There ' is a school in Tarporley endowed with 20/. a-ypar. to 
which two landholders add 35/. This school unites the characters of an element'qnr 
and a middle school. By tlie appointment of a fikilfal master (trained at Cbester). 
the number of scholars had been increased since Christmas from 87 to 120. 

In the upper classes of both the hann' and girls' schools the rdigious instruction is 
excellent. The discirline of the boys' school is fsiir, the master good-tempered, 
ceslous iu Ihs work, efficient and desirous to.rtdse the standard of iostritetton in the 
school. I canuot record so favourable an estimare of the lalx>urs of the mistress. 
The school is entirely supported by the clergyman, and owes yet more to his indefa- 
tigable labours for its welfare than to the pecuniary sacrifice he makes for it. 

An ioftint seheol, bnilt liy the aid of a Treasury grant of 45/. I onnnot reeeid a very 
favourable impression of its efficieney. There Is a National school in the place, in 
which 46 boys aud 80 girls are taught by a master and mistress (his wife). The 
school-bouse is an ancient thatched building ; the site 900 square yards. 

The master of this school is a painstaking man, and does his duty honestly and effi- 
ciently, according to his view of it. I wish, however, that I could record a more 
Divourable impression of the scriptural instrttctk)n of the children. 

An infant school, erected in 1834 by ttie aid of a Treasury grant of 260/. It was very 
Buccessfbl uhtlT, by the Ibnttatlon of new ecclesiastical districts in Tfolverhanipton, 
it was placed on the confines of one of them, a large infant school being opened in 
the adjoining district. The clergyman is desirous to sell it, and build another in a 
remote part ^his district, among a neglected and demoralized colliery population. 

This school opened little more than six months before my visit, and I found 401 children 
assembled in it, a su£Bcient evidence of the educational wants of the district. Each 
school (the boys*, girls', and infants') has a single teacher. I consider this provision 
practically inadequate for the instruction of the ohiidren. I cannot record a ikvour- 
able impression of the school. 

I found the first class of this great infant-school quick, intelligent, and well taught. 
The mean age of the 53 children last admitted 1 ascertained to be. at the time of 
their admission, 3 years. Some of the school apparatus is good, bat more is wanted. 

Bat a few weeks opened at the time of my vuit. 
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* The opiniona which the loepeetor has expteiied in thia ednmn ara !• be nnder* 
stood relatively. The standard to which lie refers, when speaking of the qiialiflca- 
liops of teachers, and the dianeter of the Instrnetioa in sahwd^ aot being that which, 
in his jadgment, ought to exist, but that which doa exist. 
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August 26 



July 14 



|Mliy2 



Sep. 11 



July 81 



June 2 



August 12 



August 27 



The master, formerly a stadent in York Diocesan Training Colleee. Is an intelligent 
and a skilftil teaeher. The mistress* with the aid of her hosband in teachiog the 
higher duf ses. manages very Wfll. At mv last visit no other than a girli^ school 
was Unght here, and I found 82 gfirts assembled. The praeticaUHty of msinUining 
a boys' school was despaired of. notwithstanding that the popnUtion of the district is 
10,000. The attempt has nevertheless been made; and 1 now And the girls' school 
doubled in number, and a thriving boys* school, the master of which and his wife are 
in the ei^oyment of an income of 100/. a-year, and a house reni-f^ee. 

Aided in 1836 by a Treasury grant of 150/. It was lormerly a Wesleyan chapel, and 
has been divided into two sehool-rooms by a floor interseeling it at' half its height. 
The master, appointed two months before my visit, was a student at Battersea. I 
cannot record a favourable opinion of the cflldeney of the school. 1 have, however, 
no donbt that it will iapiove. 



I foond this echool in the same nnsalisfiietory slnle at at ay last inspection. 

unhappy-looking children were assembled in it. 



2S dirty, 



The discipline of these schools is good ; the master an able and experienced teacher, 
the instruction limited to reading, writing, and arithmetic. The mistress of tlie.s 
infant-sehool is very successful in the management <rf it. The buildings include; 
residences for all the teachers. 

The two mistreasca who had charge of this school at my last visit have given place to 
one. The children are taught to read careftilly. 1 should have been glad to see 
move regard for neataesa and cWaniinees, not less on the pact of the chiMren than of 
the mistress. ^ 

The girls' school is remarkably well taught. The childreu have been well instructed 
in Scripture, and possess eonsiderable knowledge of geography. I wish I oonld re- 
cord an equally favourable opinion of the boys* school. 

A' school-house for hovs and girls, with a master's residence, bnilt at the expense of Mrs. 
Hiley, and endowed with a sum of 10002. in the 3 per Cent. Consols. Th« village is 



situated in Charnwood ForesL 
frame-work knitters. 



The inhabitants are afrieultural labourers and 



The master and mistress of this school hive been changed tfaice my last inspection, and 
the whole standard of instruction has been raised. The master, iyaiaed in the school 
of the Rev. Mr. Bull, of Birmingham, is earnest and inteUigent. and the mistress an 
exoelient teacher. The numbera have fncieaaed from 1 18 to 157* t 
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Report on St. Mark's College, Chelsea^ om of the Training Schools 
of the National Society, by the Rev. Henry MoseUy, M.A., F.R. S. 

Mt Lords» 

Having^ in the Report which I had the honour to submit to 
you last year, discussed at length the course of instruction adopted 
in St. Mark's College, my task is limited in this my Second 
Report to recording for your information the evidence which another 
year has afforded of the efficiency of that course of instruction for 
the purposes contemplated by the National Society in establishing 
the College. This object I assume to be the education of a superior 
class of masters for elementary schools. 

The 8th of December having been fixed for the commencement 
of my inspection^ I devoted that and the three following days to 
an inquiry into the progress made in the art of teaching by those 
students, 13 in number, who, being in the last half-year of their 
residence, were employed in teaching the children of the practising 
school attached to the Institution and those of the Chelsea Parochial 
School. 

Having completed that branch of my inquiry which had reference 
to the professional attainments of the students, I proceeded to 
examine into their progress in those different branches of religious 
knowledge, general literature and science, to which their attention 
had been directed. 

I have appended to this Report a list of the subjects tendered to 
me for examination;* they include in 

Religious Knowledge, — ^The Old Testament History, the Pro- 
phecies relating to the Messiah, the Acts of the Apostles^ Ecclesi- 
astical History, the Liturgy, the Articles ; 

General Literature, — ^English Grammar, English History, 
Geography, Latin; 

Science, — Arithmetic, Algebra, Trigonometry, Astronomy, Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics. 

Having framed a series of questionsf in each of these subjects, 
at the time appointed for examination in each subject, a copy of 
the questions having reference to that subject was placed before 
each student, who recorded his answers to them in writing. I 
have examined these answers, and in Table C, appended to this 
Report, I have recorded, in respect to the two first classes, the es- 
timate I have been led to form of the merits of each answer.^ 

* See Appendix A. 

f I have appended to this Report a copy of these questions. See Appendix B. 

X The letters A., B., and C., are employed in this table to denote different dcg;r€es 
of merit, according to the method whicn I have more fully described in the Report 
upon the Battersea Training School. 
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The following was the order of examination: — 

Friday, Dec. 12.— Art of Teaching (Morning). 
Monday, „ 15. — Scriptural Knowledge (Morning). 

Liturgy, Articles, Church History (Afternoon)* 
Tuesday, „ 16. — Algehra, Geometry, Trigonometry (Morning). 

Natural Philosophy, Mechanics (Afternoon). 

Arithmetic (Evening). 
Wednesday, „ 17.— Reading (Morning). 
Thursday, „ 18.— English History, Geography (Morning). 

English Grammar (Afternoon). 
Friday, „ 19. — Latin (Morning). 

Astronomy (Afternoon). 

I have, in my last Report, borne testimony to the eminent quali- 
fications which the officers of the institution bring to the discharge^ 
of the duties severally intrusted to them. In the system which 
combines their labours I find, looking at it as a whole^ evidences 
of a more mature and settled character, and a firmer operation 
than at the period of that Report. This is sufficiently accounted 
for by the addition of another year to the experience of the institution. 

With this greater maturity of the system I was prepared to 
expect, in the results of my examination, a higher standard of 
attainment. In this expectation I have not been disappointed. 
Of those students who are in the last term of their residence, it 
may be predicated that, with reference to their religious instruction, 
and, all that is usually included in secular knowledge under the 
designation of a liberalas distinguished from 3. professional education^ 
they are possessed of all those resources which the friends of 
education would desire to see associated with the office of an ele- 
mentary schoolmaster. 

Greater facility of composition is apparent in their exercises 
than at my last examination, and a higher standard of general 
intelligence. In a very few instances only, are traces to be found 
in the grammatical construction or the spelling of these exercises, 
of a neglected early education or a rude origin. 

In Scriptural knowledge they have been very carefully instructed, 
and their knowledge of Church History, the Liturgy, and the 
Articles, may be characterized as at once sound and comprehensive. 
In the exercises of some of them in these subjects, I have found, 
moreover, the evidence of considerable powers of analysis and 
generalization united with extraordinary resources of memory. 

They read generally with a due regard to expression in reading, 
and correct emphasis, and some of them with great truthfulness and 
feeling. 

The book from which they read to me was Milton's Paradise 
Lost. Upon examination, they exhibited a fair intelligence of 
that work, and some of them a nice discrimination of its difficulties, 
and a just appreciation of its poetical beauties. 

I conceive the success with which this important branch of the 
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instruction of a training college has been pursued, to be not less 
indicative of the attainment of a high standard of general intelli- 
gence among the students, and of the success with wmch their edu- 
cation has been pursued in the most enlarged and comprehensive 
sense of that tefm> than of the care and pains with which tliey 
have been taught to read. There is no part of my examination 
to which, from my experience in the inspection of training insti- 
tutions, I am disposed to attach more importance ; and there is 
none in the results of which I have felt more confidence. 

Their knowledge of descriptive geography, and of some of the 
simpler elements of physical geography^ I have not found so 
accurate as I could have wished. To that branch of physical 
geography which treats of the surface conformation of the earth, 
and of its relations to the great river systems, they have however 
given, I am informed, much attention, as well as to historical geo- 
graphy. Their knowledge of English history also has appeared 
to me scarcely on a level with their attainments in other subjects, 
and I have particularly remarked an imperfect acquaintance with 
the history of English literature.* 

In a course of instruction otherwise so complete, it is to be 
regretted that some element should not have for its special object 
to bring the students to the knowledge of good authors and good 
books. 

In English grammar, the text-book of the two first classes is 
the work of Mr. Latham — a work in which grammar, no longer 
an assemblage of conventional rules of speech, becomes a phi- 
losophical analysis of our language, and an elementary intellectual 
exercise adapted to the highest purposes of instruction. 

It is not the least interesting feature of this work that it traces 
the English language through that series of mutations which associate 
it with the great events in our history, — ^with historical geography, 
and with the general progress of civilization. It is when one 
department of knowledge is thus exhibited in its necessaiy relations 
to others, that the study of it has, above all other influences, a 
tendency to open the understanding and give to it a larger growth. 
That any element of knowledge should exist in the mind, simply 
as a truth possessed, an acquisition made, a fact stored up, d.es 
not exhaust the functions of the teacher in respect to it. If with 
the act of so acquiring it there be associated the exercise of no other 
faculty than the memory, the work of education is, in respect to 
that element of knowledge, but imperfectly done, however complete 
and in itself, otherwise, valuable may be the acquisition. If the 

* The following were aoBwers given in writing by four of the 6tu<ientB(twQ of wkuin 
wete in the first clan), when required to <* Enumeiate the great EagUs^ wrttera of 
the time of Queen Anne, and their works : — 

« Newton and Sir H. Davy." 

<< The Bridgewater Traatiees,'* 

'< Bunvan and Newton.*' 

" Shakspear, Milton, Bacon *• 
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reason have taken its share in the acquisition of it, another step will 
have been made. But it is only when its relations with other 
cognate and collateral subjects are established in the students' 
mind that the functions of the educator are discharged and the 
work completed. It is on this connexion and harmony of the dif- 
ferent elements of knowledge that the educated mind delights to 
dwell; and it is thus in seeking the obscure relations of things by 
perpetual transmutations of the same essential truth^that it acquires 
strength and. aptitude for that varied application of the elements 
of knowledge, under altered circumstances, which is the great 
business of our intellectual life. 

The subjects tendered for examination in Latin include the 
extracts from Ovid's Metamorphoses, which form the third con- 
struing lesson in the Charter- house grammar, and the first 28 
chapters of the first book of Caesar's Commentaries. 

In the estimate I have been desirous to form of the merits of 
the exercises of the students in this subject, I have sought the assist- 
ance of my friend the Rev, Dr. Major, head master of King's 
College School ; and I have had great satisfaction in deferring 
my own judgment to that of a scholar of so much eminence. T 
have appended a list of the students of the two first classes, 
arranged in the order in which he has classed their Latin exercises.* 

In me first and second classes the philosophy of arithmetic has 
been made the subject of careful study, and generally the exercises 
of these classes afford the evidence of sound and judicious teaching. 
Not the least interesting^ feature I have found in the indications 
which some of them afford of original research and unassisted effort 
in simplification. However far these efforts, in a very difficult de- 
partment of the art of the teacher, may fall short or that success 
which they might have attained by a systematic course of instruction, 
throwing upon them the light of a mature judgment and a long 
experience, yet they are exceedingly hopeful indications. No system 
can, in point of fact, supply the place of that independent action of 
the mind on the routine of the schoolmaster's duties, of which they 
afford the evidence, or of resources equal to that variety of em- 
ergencies subject to which he exercises his art. 

There is no system of moral control or method of elementary 
instruction of which some individual adaptation is not required to 
the circumstances under which it is applied. To the teacher, 
therefore^ an enterprising character, an origiu'il cast of mind« a 
habit of independent action and fertility of resources, are not less 
important requisites than an abundant store of information. 

There are few things more disheartening to a friend of edu- 
cation than the spectacle of a schoolmaster who has nothing to 
offer to his scholars but a system. 

It may have been necessary, in respect to many of those persons 

^ See Appendix E, 
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who have hitherto sought the office of the elementary teacher^ to 
fall hack upon some such support, as the stay of that imperfect 
education which they have been accustomed to bring to it. Better 
things are, however, to be hoped froni the rising generation of 
schoolmasters ; and I find indications of them in the vigorous efforts 
which some of these youths have made to free themselves from 
the shackles of old and imperfect methods of instruction. 

The qualities of an accomplished teacher appear to consist in 
the union of those advantages which the mature ex*perience and 
the careful research of those who have gone before him in the same 
path, offer to him, under the form of methods and systems, with 
that independent power of adaptation which is only acquired by 
a painful study of the individual minds of those to whom his 
instructions are addressed. 

In the exercises of the first class in Algebra and Geometry, I 
find the evidence of a much higher standard of instruction thaa 
at my last examination ; and in some of them indications of con- 
siderable analytical power, and the independent resources of minds 
well trained to mathematical research. The theory of indeterminate 
equations has been taught to this class ; some of the students solve 
cubic equations with accuracy, and with a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples on which the solution is founded^ and are making their first 
steps in analytical geometry. 

In bearing testimony to the great improvement which has been 
made in the mathematical department of the course during the 
last two years, I cannot but record the high estimate I have formed 
of the zeal and ability of Mr.Staley, in whose charge it has, during 
that period, been placed. 

There are few subjects calculated to excite the interest of a 
child, and to fix its attention more entirely, than the science of 
astronomy in its first few and simple elements. It is a great 
achievement — and it is not a difficult one-^to present vividly to 
its niind the isolation of the earth in space, to disabuse it of the 
impression that its surface is an infinitely extended plain, or an island 
floating in the abysses of space, or the summit of a mountain whose 
base reposes in some fathomless region unknown to us. To convince 
the child that the world rests upon no pedestal, hangs upon nothing, 
floats in space not being buoyed up, and, not being supportedj 
does not fall. 

From the time when it has, however, embraced with its under- 
standing this one idea in its totality, may be dated, perhaps, a 
new era in the history of its mind. 

I have been exceedingly pleased with those exercises in astronomy 
in which the students have attempted the simplification of its 
elements. Some of these are very successful, and all bear testimony 
to the right spirit in which the study has been pursued. 

Feeling myself wholly incapable of doing justice to the admirable 
manner in which the musical department of the instruction is con- 
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ducted^ I have sought^ as at my previous inspection^ the assistance of 
my friend^ Mr. Sterndale Bennett, professor of the Royal Academy 
of Muisic. I append his Report.* 

The Art of Teaching. 

Each of the students gave a lesson of a half an hour's duration 
to one of the classes of the practising school in a subject selected 
by himself, at which I was present, and I recorded at the time 
the estimate I was induced to form of the success with which it 
was given. Among these lessons was a Bible lesson; a Reading 
lessoti; a lesson in Enghsh Grammar and Etymology; a lesson 
in Arithmetic ; a lesson in Geography ; and a lesson in English 
History. An opportunity was moreover afforded me of hearing 
some of these lessons addressed to the lower as well as to the higher 
classes of the school. These trials afforded the evidence of more 
matured knowledge, more practised skill and firnmess of manner, 
and more ease and self-reliance in teaching than was exhibited 
by the students at the period of my former inspection ^ the fruits 
of increased attention to the subject. The notes which I have pre- 
served of them bear testimony, moreover, in some instances, to 
*' a gentle manner, to an ample knowledge of the subject matter 
of instruction, to much facility of exposition, and to the exercise 
of an easy ascendancy over the minds of children ;'* in others, to 
great fulness of knowledge, some power of generalization, an in- 
telligent method, and considerable skill in analysis and examination. 

Efforts of which an estimate, such as this, can with any truth be 
recorded, made under circumstances so unfavourable as those in 
which these young men were placed, when they made them, afford 
the evidence of much and careful practice in the art of teaching, 
influenced by a due sense of its importance. 

Whilst I bear testimony generally to the great progress which 
has been made in the art of teaching since the date of my last 
Report, I cannot, however, disguise from myself that something 
remains to be accomplished. There is a vivacity of the teacher 
which I have thought in some degree wanting to the students at 
St. Mark's, — a vivacity with which the child sympathizes, — an 
energy which fixes his attention and absorbs his interest, and which, 
bringing his faculties into active exercise, makes the most of them. 
They have, moreover, much to learn in simplicity of teaching. 

If, on the one hand, it be obvious that those higher purposes of 
the educator, which have lor their object the religious and moral 
elevation of the labouring classes will not find a congenial soil, 
except in a highly cultivated mind, and if to the selection of 
subjects of instruction adapted to the minds of children, and to 
that exercise of the reason in teaching, which is necessary to 
every other useful result of education, it be necessary that 

* Appendix F. 
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he draw, himself, from ample resources of knowledge and 
intelligence, extending over a wide field and ready for his 
use ; on the other hand there is this concomitant danger, that 
every step in that long and arduous course of instruction, which 
is directed to the acquisition of this knowledge, carries his 
mind farther from the minds of those whom he has to teach. As 
necessary^ therefore, as it is on the one hand to the attainment of 
\)x% object that his knowledge should have a wide range, and his 
mind a large grasp, so necessary is it on the other, that his studies 
should have a special direction and an entire concentration upon 
that object. And this special and peculiar direction of the studies 
of the training college as distinguished from every other educa- 
tional institution becomes the more important, as the subjects of 
general instruction are higher and pursued with more perseverance 
and success. It is the triumph of the art of the teacher to break 
down the separation interposed between his own and the unedu- 
cated mind. From his own ample stores to select those adapted to 
form the first elements of the knowledge of a child, and so to 
present them as best to lead the child to reason upon and to 
understand them. The real test of the merits of a lesson is involved 
in the inquiry, *' How far have the children to whom it has been 
addressed been led to reason upon and to understand the subject 
matter of it, and how much have they carried away ofUV* The 
principal object of the lesson has obviously been lost in respect to 
any child on whose mind no impression remains when the lesson 
is over ; and an obstacle has been interposed to its further progress 
if its reasoning powers have not been exercised, and its intelligence 
gathered strength from it. The child's mind has been unjustly 
tasked, and its attention, claimed where it was not due, has been 
simulated.* Thus the efforts of the teacher, which ought to 
accustom it to apply its thoughts and to reflect on what it has 
learned, result in giving it the nabit of a feigned attention and a 
wandering mind, j 

But of all the evils inflicted upon the child who is compelled 
to listen to a lesson which it does not comprehend, the greatest 
probably is that which is involved in the sacrifice made of its faith 
in the teacher — that faith of childhood so confiding, so entire ; 
given for purposes so important, so irretrievable when lost. ''The 
child comes into the world," says the Pere Girard.J " not only 
with faculties to learn from others what he is ignorant of, but 
with a happy tendency to believe them. He is told and he believes. 
It is thus that the knowledge of others becomes his. Take away 

* This deception is carried on perhaps to direct falsehood, when on a subsequent 
examination the child is made to profess to haye understood that which it did net 
understand. 

t Tw0-thirdtof the time of the childroyi in many of »uch schools appear to me to 
be occupied by vagrant thoughts. 

X Enseignement Materoelle. 
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faith from the heart of a child and how can it learn" When day 
by day the child is compelled to sit a patient listener to instructions 
to which it attaches no intelligible meaning, placed alike by the 
manner in which they are given, and the subjects of them, beyond 
the sphere of its comprehension and its sympathies, how entirely 
is this faith sacrificed. 

In subduing the course of the Training College, specially to the 
formation of the character of the teacher, let it not be fearw that 
any sacrifice will be made of that more general discipline of the 
understanding in all its faculties which is the object of a liberal 
education. If the adaptation of the elements of knowledge in its 
various departments to the successive stages in the growth of the 
mind be looked upon in the light of a science, it obviously yields 
to no other in that interest which associates itself with the 
difficulty of any intellectual pursuit, as it is surpassed by no other 
in the importance of the objects at which it aims. 

With reference to the question to what extent it is expedient that 
the studies of a Training College should receive a special direction 
and a technical bearing, — a question which has been made the 
subject of so much discussion, and to which so much importance 
is attached^ — I cannot refuse myself the pleasure of quoting from 
the Report of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation (Mr. Horace Mann), on the schools of Prussia, Saxony, 
and Holland, the following able estimate of the merits of the 
elementary teachers of Prussia. I consider it to afford sufficient 
evidence tnat a course of education specially directed to the forma- 
tion of the character of the schoolmaster* and having throughout 
a technical bearing* and a professional development, whilst on the 
one hand it results in great earnestness of purpose, a deep sense 
of the sacredness of the teacher's office, and entire self-dedication, 
is on the other hand compatible with all the qualities of an 
accomplished mind and an elevated character : — 

^' In the lowest school^ in the smallest and obscurest village, or of 
the poorest class in over-crowded cities; in the schools connected with 
pauper establishments, with houses of correction, or with prisons; 
in all these," says Mr. Mann, " there was a teacher of nuUure age, 
of simple, unaffected and decorous manners^ benevolent in his expres- 
sions, kind and genial in his intercourse with the young, and of sudi 
attainments and resources as qualified him not only to lay down the 
abstract principles of the above course of studies, but ^ familiar 
illustration and apposite example to commend them to the attention of 
the children. 

* The course of the Prussian normal school^ occupioii three years. A class of 
schools preparatory to them has recently sprung up. The following la a list of 
Hubjects of examination at one of these preparatory schools. I insert it to show how 
entirely technical in its bearinj^ is the course of instruction from the very first : — 
Religion ; Knowledg^e of the Bible ; Knowled((is of Nature ; the German LAng;uage ; 
Readiness in thinkinf^: Readiness in Speaking; Mental Arithmetic; Singing; 
VioUn Playing ; Thorough Basi ; Caligxaphy ; Drawing. 
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^' I speak of the teachers whom I saw, and with whom I had more 
or less personal intercourse ; and after some opportunity for the obser- 
vation of public assemblies or bodies of men, I do not hesitate to 
say, that if those teachers were brought together in one body, I believe 
they would form as dignified, intelligent, benevolent looking body o^ 
men, as could be collected from the same amount of population id 
any country. They were alike free from arrogant pretension «ind 
from affected humility. Generally speaking* there seemed to be among* 
them a sincere luve of the employment, always a devotion to duty, and 
a profound conviction of the importance and sacreduess of the office 
they tilled. The Prussian teacher has no book. He needs none. 
He teaches from a full mind. He cumbers and darkens the subject 
with no technical phraseology. He observes the proficiency the child 
has made, and then adapts his instructions both in quality and amount 
to the necessity of the case. He answers all questions. He solves all 
doubts. It is one of his objects at every recitation to present ideas that 
they may start doubts and provoke questions. He connects the subject 
of each lesson with all collateral ones ; showing its relation to the 
every-day duties and business of life. In the mean time the children 
are delighted. Their perceptive powers are exercised. Their reflecting: 
faculties are developed. Their moral sentiments are cultivated. All 
the attributes of the mind within find answering qualities in the world 
without. In Prussia the theory, and the practice under it, are, not that 
three years' study under the best masters qualifies a talented and devoted 
man to be a teacher, but that three years of such general preparation 
may qualify one for that particular and daily preparation which is to 
be made before meeting a class in school. And a Prussian teacher 
no more thinks of meeting his classes without this daily preparation than 
a clergyman would think of preaching a sermon without special reading 
and forethought. When a difficult question has been put to a young 
child, which tasks all his energies, the teacher approaches him with a 
mingled look ^f concern and encouragement; he stands before him, the 
light and shade of hope and fear alternately crossing his countenance ; 
and, finally, if the little wrestler with the difficulty triumphs, the teacher 
felicitates him upon his success, perhaps seizes find shakes hint by the 
hand in token of congratulation ; and when the difficulty has been 
really formidable, and the effort triumphant, I have seen him catch up 
the child in his arms and embrace him as though he were not able 
to contain his joy. What person worthy of being called by the name, or 
sustaining the sacred relation of a parent, would not give anything, 
bear anything, sacrifice anything, to have his children surrounded by 
circumstances, and breathed upon by iufluences like these. Though 
I saw hundreds of schools, and I think 1 may say within bounds tens 
of thousands of pupils, I never saw one child undergoing punishment, 
or arraigned for misconduct. Whence came this beneficent order 
of men scattered over the whole country, moulding the character of 
its people, and conveying them forward in the career of civilization more 
rapidly than any other people in the world are now advancing T* * 

* American Common School Journal, voL vi. 1844. 
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On the whole therefore it would appear that the students (male 
and female) pursuing in public institutions a sy sternal ic course 
of instruction, preparatory to the office of teacher, extending over 
a period of one year and upwards, do not exceed 400 in number. 

The Number qf Vacancies which would occur Annually, hf Death 
and Superannuation in the office of Schoolmaster^ if the Elemen- 
tary Education of the Country were adequately provided for. 

According to tlie census of 1841 the whole number of children 
in England (exclusive of Wales and Scotland), between the 
ages of 5 and 15, or 3 and 13, was 3,531,000, being iVths of 
the entire population. If we deduct 7 per cent.* from this number 
of children, for those taught in private schools of the upper and 
lower classes, there will remain 3,283,830 for whom elementary 
instruction is to be povided. 

Assuming 60f as the average number df these children to be 
assigned to the instruction of each teacher, we get an aggregate 
number of 54,730 teachers to be constantly employed in elementary 
education. Now, from a table founded on the Carlisle tables, 
and published by Professor De Morgan, in the Companion for 
the Almanack for 1842, it appears, that out of 54,730 persons, 
of the age of 25 and upwards, 831 die annually under 65 years 
of age, and 764 enter upon their 65th year. If, then, we assume 
each teacher to become superannuated at 65, we shall obtain, by 
death and superannuation, 1^595 vacancies in this body of teachers 
annually. 

The time occupied in the course of instruction given in the training 
colleges varies from one to three years. From the information I 
have received as to the progress made by the students of these 
institutions, I am of opinion that an average period of two years 
is the least in which they will be found to have become thoroughly 
competent to the important duties which are to devolve upon them. 
To minister fully to the educational necessities of the country, the 
different training institutions should therefore have continually 
under education a body of 3,190 students. % 

* From the Report of the Manchester Statistical Society, it appears that in that 
city and in Liverpool and their suburbs, in the year 1 838, <^th or theFr population 
was receiving instruction (for the most part, of a very inferior character) in dame- 
schools, and in the commonest class of private day-schools kept hy masters. 

As the numbers I have before given include the ag^ricultural districts, in which 
the education, under this form, probably bears a less proportion to the whole than in 
manufacturing or town districts, it will perhaps be a near approximation to take the 
proportion at ^th, or 5 per cent. 

In 1838 the number of children in private schools of the middle and upper classes 
in Manchester, out of a populatwn of 505,000, was 8,071, being about IJths per 
cent. 

f From the returns made to me last year, in respect to 103 bojrs* national school, 
it appears that the average number of boys under the instruction of each master 
is GM-^Minytea of Committee of Council for 1844, p. 529, table. 

I It is to be borne in mind that this number has been calculated on the supposition 
that 60 children are assigned to every adult teacher. 60 childreni however, must 
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Ifcrdy one'ludfofthe children ^oere assembled in our schools ttyho 
ought to be under instruction in them, there would, therefore^ still 
remain four times as many teachers to he •provided armuallyas cnir 
training institutions vxill now supply. 

The aggregate Number of Students in the Training Colleges €U 
Battersea, Chelsea, and Chester, has increased during the last 
year. 

At the period of my inspection of 1844^ I found 63 students 
at St. Mark's College, 24 at Battersea, and 39 at Chester, being 
an aggregate of 126: at my inspection in 1845 the aggregate 
number was 163 ; 37 more students were thus under instruction 
at my second inspection than at the same period of the previous 

J ear. This increase has taken place chiefly in the Battersea 
nsitution, which at the former period had been very recently 
transferred from the management of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and 
Mr. Carleton Tufnelltothatofthe National Society. The change 
then made in the class and age of the students had, for obvious 
reasons, affected the numbers whilst it was in progress. 

The Age%ofthe Students and the periods during which they reside 
at the Training Colleges. 

At Battersea the average age of the students is 21^ years, at 
Qiester 20J, and at St. Mark's 17.* At St. Mark's they are 
admitted from the age of 15 and remain three years. At Battersea 
they are admitted from 20 years of age and remain an average 
period of \\ year. At Chester from 15 years and remain also an 
average period of 1 J year. 

Thus it appears that the students at St. Mark's are, on an 
average, 3^ years younger than those at Chester, and A^ younger 
than those at Battersea, and that they remain under instruction 
twice as long. There is moreover this characteristic difference, 
that whilst the students of St. Mark's pass immediately from 
school to college, those at Battersea and Chester have already 
entered on the active business of life. The process of instruction 
has with them been interrupted, and when leaving the various 
callings which have filled up the intermediate period of their 
lives, they enter upon the pursuits of the college, the ability to 
follow, not only with intelligence but with patient attention, the 
instruction they receive, has to be re-acquired, and that process by 

be taken as the maximum namber which can be taught effectually by a single 
teacher, notwithstanding any aid which he may be able to draw from the method 
of mutual instruction; and as there will be many schools in agricultural districts 
where schools must be established to which the population will not supply half that 
number of children, it is obvious that the assumed average of 60 is too high, and 
that, practically, 40 would be nearer the truth. 

* The average ajge Df the, students at Chester has fallen considerably since the 

e of my last inspection, when it was 25 yeais. At St. Mark's it remaiaa the 

te. 
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which a habit of mind proper to the business of education is formed^ 
has io be gone over again. It is thus that a considerable intervsd 
is often passed before they may be said to begin to learn. 

The premms Occupations of the Students who seek the Trainitiff 

Collies, 

Of the Students resident at Baitersea, — At the time of my 
inspection^ 4 had been school-masters; 11^ assistants in schools; 
8, clerks, chiefly writers in attorney's offices ; 6, shopkeepers and 
shopmen^ and 4, schoolboys ; 5, had been printers ; 9, had followed 
various laborious occupations connected with the manufactures ; 
5, had followed occupations to which the designation of skilled 
manufacturing labour is applicable ; 3, had been shoemakers ; 1, 
had been a tailor ; 1^ had been a gardener ; 2, had been agricultural 
labourers; 1, had been a factory overlooker ; 2, had been com- 
panions; l,had been sent by the Dublin Society of the Fine Arts. 

Thus it appears that 16, being one-fourth of the whole number 
had belonged to the class of workmen. 

At the Chester Diocesan Training College^ in 1844, the students 
were classed, with reference to their previous occupations as 
follows : — 

21, being one-half of the whole number, had followed various 
mechanical occupations, chiefly such as are connected with the 
manufactures, — ^they had, under one form or another, been work- 
men. 8, had been, employed ia schools; 13, warehousemen, 
clerks, &c. 

At St. Mark's College, in December, 1845, of the students 
resident,* — 19, had come from private schools ; 19, had come from 
National schools ; 7> had come from Diocesan schools ; 1 had 
come from a charity (blue coat) school; I, had come from a 
workhouse school; 1, had come from Madras College, St. 
Andrew's ; 2, had been choristers. 

Thus it appears that 26, being one-half of the whole number, 
had been supplied from schools in connexion with the National 
Society.f 

i The Sources from whence the FeesX for the maintenance of the 
Students are contributed. 

At St Mark's College the fees of 19 of the students are paid 
altogether, and of two in part by their parents or other relations; 
15 ^together, and one in part, by private patrons; 10 altogether, 
and three in part, by Diocesan Boards; 1 by the Dean and 
Chapter of Lichfield. 

* See Appendix D. 

f At the time of my preceding inspection, the proportion of these was one-third. 
X At St. Mark's and at Chester the fee of each student is 25/., at Battersea it is 
3'2/. 12#. 
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The NatioBftl 0ociety ewtributes three exhftntion of IQi. 
finiiually, and pays the whole fee of one of the students and half 
the fee of another. 

From this statement it appears that about -j^^^hs of the whole 
apioinit of tbi9 fees paid annually by the students are ccmtributed 
from private sources, -^Dths being paid by their parents and other 
relations, and -^Tthsby private patrons, whilst -j^ths are paid by the 
National Society and bv various Diocesan Boards. 

At the Battersea Trairmg Colk^e the fees of 14 of the students 
are wholly paid by their parents, and those of nine others by the 
students themselves, and of two by private patrons: 21 other 
students have contributed a part froni their own resource^, or by 
their friends, towards the ppiyment qf their fees, and there are 21 
whose fees are paid by loans from the college, by exhibitions of 
the National Society, from a special ftmd raised by the Principal 
for that object, or by the contributions of private patrons. 

The aggregate contributions from these (liferent sources during 
the last year are as follows : — 

By the students themselves, or their parents • 
By loan to the students, to be repaid out of 
their first year*s salaries • • • • , 

By private patrons 

By exhibitions of the National Society • . 
By the Principalis private fund .... 
By Diocesan Boards ....... 

From the above statement it appears that ^ths of the whole 
amount of fees are contributed from private sources (or if the loans 
be deducted, iths), of which iSths only are contributed by private 
patrons, and the remaining Atbs by the students and parents. 
Thus the students at Battersea are dependent to a greater extent 
upon their own private resources for the payment of their fees than 
at St. Mark's, and those at St. |ilark*s are indebted^ to a greater 
extent, to the support of private patrons and of Diocesan Boards.' 

At Chester the amount contributed annually from public sources 
towards the fees of the students is 187^. 10^., being the agijrepte 
of 45 exhibitions* oftch rf l§it 10^., founded by the Diocesan 
Board. The fees of tb^ students on residence, at the time of my 
inspection, would amount, in one year, to 1050Z. The sijm con- 
tributed annually over and abovp the exhibitions qf the Diocesan 
Board, by themselves or their relations, or by private patrons, must 
therefore have amoupted to 8Q2f. 10^., beinjj somewhat more than 
4ths of the whole. 

* In neither of these institutions is the expenditure covered by the fses of the 
jltodents. That incurred by the Natiooal Society, in respect to St. Mark's CoWtpf 
I'ur the year 1843-r4, is stated on the Society's last report at 2446iL lU 11^ 1 Uve 
no information as to the current expenditure made by the Society at T ' 
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< Tka If^bieiMt of the MJf-^mpp&rttnjf 40^raei6r ffike Tmining 
CoUiffwin det^rmininff the Giass ofStudmts who seek it* 

Poor as is the stipend of the schoolmaster, when measured by 
the standard of his public services, his duties are not only asso- 
ciated with many less hours of labour than those of the ordinaiy 
mechanic, but they are usually better paid. If he have been 
educated in o;ie of the training colleges of the National Society, his 
salary will not probably be les$ than 50/. a-year and may amount 
to more than 100/. A comfortable house will also usually be 
provided for his residence, and if his wife fill the office of scnool- 
mistress, his income will probably receive an augmentation of from 
20/. to 40/. 

The earnings of mechanics, — ^however great during tJmes of 
commercial prosperity, and in respect to certain branches of skilled 
labour, — do not, when taken all the year rpund, and in respect to 
the different departments of manufacturing art, equal this amount, 
and they are the reward of many more hours of toil. The school- 
master's position compares scarcely less advantageously with that 
of a shopman or a copying clerk. His salary is at least as good 
and his nours of labour are fewer.* 

I need not say how far it is from my intention to draw a parallel 

between the intrinsic dignity of the occupation of the schoolmaster 

and of the mechanic, mucli less to lower to this level his social 

position, or the standard of his responsibilities. 

The experience of oar training institutions has shown, that 

' amongst the classes to which I have referred— skilled mechanics, 

persons occupied in the lower walks of commerce, or filling inferior 

'"^ "^ — dependent upon the learned professions — men are to be 

. whom habits of self-instruction are already formed, some 

e of mental culture attained, and a taste for literature cul- 

ced ; men whose jriety has for years found a field of useful labour 

M« Sunday-schpols,t and who, in the successful pursuit of knowledge 

under circumstances of great diflSculty, have given evidence of 

talents which would well reward a more careful and systematic 

cultivation. 

The qualities which I have enumerated do not, however, include 
all those out of which the character of a successful teacher may be 
built up. There are others not to be developed but by a gradual 
process and a lengthened trial. 

Indispi^nsable as is a religious character to serve as the foundation 
of ail the qualities p{ the teacher, it does not comprise them. They 
do not consist in good reading and writing and in literary and 
scientific attainments, and they cSinnot be drawn out by viva voce 
examinations, or by written exercises. I am detailing the experi- 

* The labours of tV« siecbaiiio «re usuaUy contioued through 10 or 12 hours 
.dailjTi those of the scho^olmastsr through 6 hours. 

f Out of 64 8tudeut« at Battersea, 36 had been teachers in Sunday-schools for 
periods Yaryin^' from one to fifteen yiears. 

z2 
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enoe of more than one traiiuBg institution, when I bear .teatmlNiy to 
the fact that the qualities of an invaluable schoolmaster smy be 
hidden under a rude BA^t, . and associated with unculuviated 
manners and limited acquirements. 

What these qualities are it is more difficult to say. Th^ in- 
clude, however, a paramount sense of duty, great moral courage, 
and earnestness of character, united with a gentle disposition wd 
an humble spirit. They suppose an unwearied industry, natural 
good sense, a sound judgment, and a ready apprehension. 

It is only by removing one by one, and with a cautious hand, 
the coverings under which qualities such as these may be ind, 
and placing the student unconsciously in circumstances which 
encourage tlieir exercise, that they may be made to discover them- 
selves. But how is this to be effected ? It is a process which the 
ordinary routine of a training college carries on continually, bii^ 
it is a work of time. Accordingly the Battersea Institution assigns* 
in addition to the test of an examination for admission, a period of 
probation of three months. This probation is not in that institution 
a merely nominal thing, but a working part of the system to which 
much of its efficiency is attributable. I wish I could, record the 
opinion that its full validity was given to it as a test for admissioo, 
in that or in any other of the training institutions* 

The operation of a system which would make these institutions 
self-supportmg, and measure their prosperity by the number of 
students assembled within their walU is, I fear in this respect, to 
defeat their object, and, in some cases, to disappoint the public, 
expectation, and exhaust the public sympathies, by the introduction 
of men to the office of the scnoplmaster who would not, except by 
the intervention of the training college, have found their way to the 
public confidence. 

It is amongst a class of men to whom the payment of an annual 
fee of 25/. or 30/. is an impracticable thing, that a di^)Ositiou to 
seek that office is commonly found united with that energy of 
character, that intelli^nce, that cheerful industiy, and that heaUhful 
and vigorous frame of body, which are requisite to the successful 
discharge of its duties. To men of a class above this, and who 
in the union of the qualities I have enumerated, with some private 
resources and a higher social position, have before them the prospect 
of advancement in other ana more enterprizing walks of life, that 
office is not likely to become an object of ambition. 

I speak in this matter the language of experience. Of 22 students, 
at Battersea, whom I find distinguished on my list out of the whole 
number of 64, as having afforded, on their admission, the evidence 
of a literary character already in some degree formed, and — in the 
formation of such a character under circumstances oilen of great 
discouragement and difficulty — of general intelligence, industry, 
and moral courage, there were only three who had been able 
to pay by themselves, or by their private friends, the premium 
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Cor atknisBion. Of the remaining nineteen, 9 could contribute 
nothing ttiwards it, and 10 but a small proportion. 

In order to meet this exigency, the Principal of the Institution, 
dedicating himself to his work in a practical spirit, and with an 
earnestness of purpose to which no commendation of mine can do 
justice, has raised, amongst his personal friends and by occasional 
appeals to public support, a special fund, from which fund it is, 
aided by exhibitions, and by loans from the National Society, that 
the promising class of students to whom I have before referred is 
mainfained. 

On the indole then it appears, that whilst on the one hand 
the manniacturing and commercial classes of the country may be 
made to supply through the Training Colleges a sufficient number 
of persons eminently qualified to fill with success the office of school- 
master, yet, that in so far as it is attempted to give to such Institutions 
a self-supporting character, a serious obstacle is opposed to their 
beinsf sought by such persons. 

The difficulty of finding adult students Qualified for admission 
being thus great, as to the number of candidates out of which a 
selection must be made, and as to the opportunities and the period 
of probation which that selection supposes, it becomes a matter of 
grave deliberation how far it may be practicable, taking the moral 
elements of the character of the student and the intellectual culture, 
at an earlier period in his history, to ^orm and to mould them 
into our purpose* by the aids and appliances of education. 

It is this great experiment which is in progress of being worked 
out at St. Mark's College. In the supervision of a Principal who 
has taken a profound view of the question in all its bearings, and 
who has embodied his idea of it with great perseverance and remark- 
able power and ability, it possesses advantages of no ordinary 
magnitude. 

Whilst the students of other Institutions are of ripe years — persons 
#ho6e characters may be assumed to be already formed, with whom 
the period of systematic education has long ceased, whose oppor- 
tunities of seltinstruction have for the most part been few and far 
between, the discipline of whose minds is altogether imperfect, whose 
powers of reasoning and understanding have received no systematic 
development, and who have but little of that power which habit 
gives of closely applying them, whose verbal memory is by disuse 
greatly impaired, whose resources of language and even utterance 

* With zefeience to this subject, it is perbapv worthy of conudemtion to what limits 
that educational process which vindicates to itself so large a share in the fqrmation 
anil development of the human character, and by artificial means would shape it so 
entire^ to a definite end, is consistent with the order of nature ; and at what poiots 
the restraint which it imposes, for objects however valuable, begins to impair the 
moral energies, and to dwarf the intellectual stature. With reference to the vigorous 
and healthful growth of a human being, is it well that his volition should be alto- 
gether lost in thiat of any other, or his individuality in a system Y Breathing space 
injiurely, out more necessary to the health of the bofljr than to that of the mind, 
and— placed under favourable cireumstances-^to stand in some degree alone, and 
telf-dependent. 
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are often defeefcive^ whose whole imeUectual organization is« in feet, 
to be brought into operation under new oonditions^ and in a new 
concurrenee of circumstances^ — the students at Sl Mark*s resort 
to it whilst still young (15 years)^ awad the course tii instruetioo 
tbey enter upon, is but a oontinuatioB and further deiFelopmait 
of that which up to that period they have been pursuing. 

No lapse is made in the educational process; no chaaoi is in 
their case interposed; they have been learning from childhood, 
often under uafavourable direuinataaces, i«t is true> but still learaing ; 
their powers of language and of memory, if not their reas<Hiing 
fhoulties, have been continually exercised, and the mind has not 
with them been dulled under that process of seveve bodily labour 
which absorbs the exercise of the inteOigeat in &^ of th^ sentient 
faculties. It is, in a geaeral sense^ a vast advantaffe^ for the purposes 
of educaticMi, thus to take up the task, at a period which Natuvehas 
poioted out as HixaXfraper U it, and when she has fiii^ that puipose 
opened wide the portals of knowledge — to assume the directioo 
of the intellect when it is in the aet of deVeWpOEuent; to seek to 
im{dant principles before there are prejaidici^sto contend with ; and 
it to labour for the foundation of oharader nAven it it stfll a^tiwal 
to rest upon authority and be^ guided by eisa^j^e; Of these ad- 
vantages the utmost in made at St. Mark*s CoUegey axid consideiing 
the very limited amount of positive att^ameatswith which many 
of the students enter that Institution, it is truly wenderful how much 
is made of them. 

The highest pressure of educsUcien is^iiif point of foet, brought to 
bear upon the work. The desire fot excellence is exdted to the 
utmost ; young as are the students, the actual business 06 life has» 
nevertheless, began with them^ and they are old enough to know 
and feel that their success in it depends on themselves. 

It is, however^ to be borne in mind, that by reason of the early age 
at which they are admitted, there must be a greMer 6i&e^mj in 
selecting them (if indeed any such seleetiou^ be made), with 
reference to the natural qualifications Ihey may be suj^med to 
possess for the office of theschoohnaaitetf, than at a ttiore advanced 
period when the character is BEiore entirely and fully developed. 

It is to be expected that a lad thus young will often, as to some 
important elements of bis character, disappoint the expectations 
vluch may have been formed of him. His tastes and his incliiaations 
may not accord with the coarse of life which has been marisied 
out for him. He will then be in some degree indifferent to those 
studies which have a special direction to it. He may' have acquired 
such a love of learning for its own sake, and such a thirst for know- 
ledge, as to view with disfavour a pursuit strictly professibnal' in 
its bearings, which would bring him back to the primary elements 
of instruction ; cause him to traverse again the ground he has 
already passed over ; and limit him in some respects to the careful 
study of such naatters as may be brought within the compass of 
he intelligence of a child. 
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With those students on the other hand> who enter upon a course 
of professional instruction at a riper age, the experiment of life 
has been in some measure tried, ana as the result of that experiment, 
with sufficient information before thetii, they ha?e deliberately, 
and of their own choicei adopted the career of thts schoolmaster. 
It becomes hencefortii to them a topic of exclusive intetrest, and 
fills up the measure of their desin^s. They have ceotei^ Iheir 
ambition in it. Whatever thirst they mav have for knowledge 
in its general acceptation is subordinate to theii* d^sitetobe skilled 
in the art of the schoolmaster. All which they learn is studied 
by them in the light of that which they will be called upoti to 
teach) and, however the boundaries of the one ihay overpkds those 
of the other, tlieir mutual relation and dependence is h^V^t' #hoUy 
separated in their minds. Every form of krtowiedge which they 
compass is concentrated on the single object, Whidi fifis AvA satiisfies 
the mind) of building Up the character of mb t^aeh^; 

That part of th« course of instruction in a training institution Which 
is strictly professiotial in its bearing, thus derives a large measure 
of suj^rt from the mature age of the students* There dre 
ttdr^antag^ too on the side of morals in the assembling under these 
eircumstances of persons of mature years, as compared with youtiger 
students, which are not to be overlooked. A perilous season of 
life has with them been passed. Tliey have given evidence of those 
pious dispositions, and of that moral courage and strength of cha- 
racter, which in ybunger candidates remain unttied, and which no 
influence of religious instruction, ot force of mo^al training, are in 
too many cafses sucoessftil in implanting. 

That system which takes up the instruction of the future school- 
master at an earlier period has this further practical inconvenience, 
that it is obliged to give it up too soon. The course of those 
who enter at 1 5 is completed at 18, an age at which very few youths, 
whatever may be the advantages they have enjoyed, will be found 
qualified to undertake the responsibilities of the principal control 
in a school. That control supposes the ability to take an independent 
ciBUrse of action to which they will have been unaccustomed, to 
secure that confidence of the parents wfaidi is necessary to their 
co-operation, and to command that respect and obedience of the 
children whidi they do not really give except to persons of mature 
age and experience. 

For assistant masters, the existing organization of schools appears 
to oflfer no recognized sphere of uuty, or legitimate place, and if 
it did^ the resources of but very few schools would be found equal 
to their maintenance. For these reasons it has been found to 
operate prejudicially to the interests of St. Matk's College; that 
no definite or suitable career is provided for the students between 
the period when thiar course of insstruction iu that Institution is 
completed, and that when they are of age to undertake the iti- 
dependeat responsibilities of toe office of the schoolmaster. 
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Expediency of Founding an Additional Number of Free 
Exhibitions in Training Colleges. 

If an adequate number* of competent masters is not annua^IIj 
sent out, it is not solely because the Institutions for training them 
are insufficient in number, but also because the existing Institutions 
are not sought by a sufficient number of students : because, out of 
this number, the selection of those really qualified for the mission 
they seek to enter upon, is rendered impracticable ; and because 
the time of their residence is too short for the objects contemplated 
by it. At none of them is the whole number assembled, for virhich 
acconunodation is provided, and there is none, the educational 
system of which does not admit of being extended with advantage 
to many more than is contemplated by that accommodation. Al- 
ready the exigency appears to have arisen, where. funds for the 
efficient maintenance of the existing Institutions are to be soug'bt, 
and where students duly qualified to fill them are to be found. 

To enhance their resources ; to increase the number of candidates 
for admission ; to provide for the selection of those only on whom 
the public money will not be uselessly expended, the public hope 
whidi hangs on these Institutions disappointed, and the public 
sympathy thrown away ; to prolong the term of residence ; to secure 
a staff of tutors and lecturers duly qualified for the instruction of the 
students of each, and adequately remunerated ; — ^by the union of 
able men of this class in a common object pursued by different 
methods — to induce that competition from which the system will 
derive a vigour and efficiency commensurate with its importance and 
hitherto unknown to it, — for all these objects, I know of no other 
means so free from objection as the liberal endowment of exhibitions. 
It is an expedient recommended by this further consideration, 
that it readily connects itself with a system for the endowment of 
exhibitions for apprentices in elementary schools, to replace that 
youthful class of monitors by whom the business of elementary in- 
struction is at present to so great an extent and so imperfectly 
carried on. If out of a number of children selected upon examination 
to hold such exhibitions in schools during one year (the first), a 
less number be similarly taken to hold exhibitions of greater 
value during a second, and of these again a yet less number to hold 
other exhibitions of greater value during a third year, a class would 
at last be reached of promising candidates for the training colleges. 
On the . welfare of these youths the parochial clergy, sensible of 
the responsibility which attaches to the office they seek, would, I 
doubt not, exercise a vigilant care, and in very many cases I have 
reason to know, that they would themselves take some active part 
in their instruction. I question whether any circumstances could 
concur more favourably than these, to the formation and development 
of that character which is proper to the career for which they are 
destined. The hopes of the friends of education would rest with 
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confidence upon them as the educators of another generation more 
happy in the means and resources of instruction than the present, 
and, under the operation of the same system^ that generation might 
look on with equal confidence to the next. 

In its application to the Training Institutions at Battersea and 
Chester, its influence would be to lower the average age of admission, 
and at St. Mark's^ to raise it. The students would complete their 
course of instruction, and enter upon their professional duties in the 
former at an earlier, and in the latter at a later, period of their 
career. The change would in both these respects be, in my opinion, 
advantageous. In supposing exhibitions in the training colleges 
to form part of a system of similar endowments extending to 
elementary schools, it is not my intention to recommend that all 
the College exhibitions should be so appropriated. It would not be 
wise thus to close the doors of the Training Colleges upon the most 
eiSctent of that class of persons who now seek them> 

The Practisififf School at St' Mark's College. 

The practising school is composed of 125 boys, whose average 
age is 9i years, and of whom 74, being three-fifths of the whole, 
are between the ages of 9 and 1 1 years. They are taught in seven 
classes, each class being placed in charge of one of the students 
of the college, and under the general supervision of Mr. Johns, 
the normal niaster. The subjects of instruction in these classes 
severally, are stated in a table appended to this Report (Appendix 
C.) 

One-half of the children (60) have been in the school for various 
periods less than one year. Two-elevenths (24) for various periods 
between one and two years. Two-elevenths (23) between two 
and three years. One-seventh (18) between three and four years. 

The average time during which they have been in the school, 
taken in respect to the whole number, is one year and two-fifths. 
If ihe school be supposed to have acquired — in respect to the 
attendance of the children — a uniform state, it will follow that the 
average period of the attendance of any child at the school is one 
year and two-fifths, f 

Reading. 

I find on examination, that 53, being three-sevenths of the whole, 
can read in the Epistles with tolerable ease and correctness. ;[; 

* It would perhaps be well that the exhibition should not cover the whole amount 
of the College premium ; the remainder beiug advanced to the student as a loan, 
to be repaid when he shall have entered on the duties of his office, out of his salary 
for the first two or three years. ■ 

t I have assumed in my Report on the schools of the Midland districts oue year 
and a half as the average period during which a child may be supposed to attend 
an elementary school. The facts which I have stated in regard to St. Mark's School 
appear to confirm the supposition. 

X The average number who have acquired tliis degree of skill in reading in 
National Schools itf probably om^urih. 
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Spelling. 

To try their f kill in spelling, the boys of the thret first classes 
were required to write on the ftlate from dictation, the following 
passage, taken from the second book of the Society for Ptotnoting 
Chl-istikn Knowledge. 

" The growth of seeds is tetnarkable. Though they may be 
bound up as a kernel in a hard shell, yet as they gather ttioistufe, 
they burst the shell, and free themselves. Every deed has a, gperm 
or bud, whitih throws out a stalk, and another, a foot, which g-rows 
downwards, and forms the root." 

Five of them wrote it, ncM: making mote than (wi^ error in spelling ; 
fifteen, making either two or three errors, and thirty^ mMsig Jimr 
errors or more* 

Writing. 

To test their {lenmanship, I claused the three fiirst classes tt> write, 
in like manner, a passage from dictation on paper. 

These exercises are now before me. Three of them are written 
in what would probably be considered, in a commercial schoot, a 
good hand ; fi?e in a fttir hand, and tvoenOy imperfectly^ 

Arithmetic. . 

In arithmetic I gave to them the following sums, dy the side 
of each sum, I have recorded the number of boys who worked it 
cortectly. 

Sums given to the First Class^ % Boyt. 

1. fteduce \ of 1*. to the fraction of \l. Worked correctly by . 2 

2. What number is that of which 14 is idis ? Worked correctly by 3 

3. Divide '025 by •000625. Worked correctly by . . . . ^ 

4. Work the following sum, and explain the ieason of each itep in 

the firoceas. If 21 quiies of paper eoat lOa. M., what is the 
costof 45 quires? Worked correctly by . b • • * « 1 

^ums given to the Second Class of \i Beys. 

1. How many pairs of shoes at hs. 6d. per pair may be bought for 

16/. 4*. 6d, ? Worked correctly by 3 

2. Divide 5/. Us. lOjrf. by 12. Worked correctly by . . • 9 

3. Multiply 10L lbs. M. 1^ 29. Worked correctly bf ^ . % 6 

Sums given to the Third Class cf 16 B<ygs. 

1. tn 29f. 14^*, how many half sovereigns!? Worked correctly by 4 

2. lu 23^280 pence, how many pounds ? Worked cortecdy 1^ • 7 

3. Divide 1,472,005 by 9,200. Worked correctly by . ... 4 

Sumx given to the Fourth Class cf 20 Soys. 

1. Subtract 10^. 7cZ. from 50/; Worked correctly by . . • • 11 

2. Multiply 586,000 by 4,800. Worked correctly by • « • « 11 
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Yftricras op})ortui&fies have been afforded me of exaniiiiiiig these 
Doys in RelSgious Knowledge^ in English History, in G^ojgraphyy 
and in Englkh Ghrammar, and i frequently heard them examined! 
by the teacher^^ who are accustomed to instr^t them. 

I need scarcely state that their acquadntance with these subjects 
is far above the average attainment of National Schools. Besides 
the practising school for elder children, there is a school for in- 
fants, taught in a separate building, and at present containing 4l, 
of whom all except 6 are under 8 yeai*s of age^ and one-half under 
6 years. 

I have the honour to be, &e.', 

Henry Moselev. 
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BV»Jl^aiS TRNDERBD FOR KXAMIN^ATIOX 

Classes I. and II. 

JSdtipiurat Stthf^eU. 

Prophecies relating to our Saviour, with an account of eiach Prophet* 
The Acts of the Apostles, according to Dr. Burton's chronological 

arrangement. 
Old Testament! History ; Connexion of the History of the four Empires. 

Period hetween the Otd and New Testaments. 

Liturgy^ Articles^ and Ecclesiastical Histofy. 

Articles, with Scripture proofs ; &dr Hiitory, and that ef the Heresies 
connected with them. 

Morning and Evening Services explained, with Scripture proofs. 

Ecclesiastical Ifistory, first six centuries ; History of the Anglo-Saaeon 
Churdv; the Progrew <^ Christianity in the kingdoms of the Heptafrchy 
effected by the Scotch, Irish, and Roman Missionaries ; its doctrines 
and independence. The Rise and gradual Decay of Papal encroachments 
in England, from the Conquest to the Reformation ; History of the 
Rdbrmation in England during the Reigns of Hesiry Vill., Edwardf Vl.,, 
Mary and Elizabeth ; the successive changes introduced into thfj 
Prayer Book by the Catholic or Puritan party from A.n. 1549 to 
1661. 

Text Bo<ik~BluBt's Sketch of the Reformation of Engknd. 

Mathematical Subjects, 
First Mathematical Class. 
Science of Arithmeiiie, 

Alffebra to the end of Equati<M[is ; Methods of solving EquatioiMi 6f a 
higher order than the 2nd^ as Cardan's Scdution of a Cubic ; Equatienls 
whose roots are in Arithmetic, Geographic, and Harmonic ProgresMon ; 
Unlimited Problems ; Continued Fractions ; Progressi^ms ; Notation*. 
Trigonomeiry to the eaid of oblique L^^; Conic Seduons a&A Alge* 
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braic Geometry to the end of the Parabola, with explanation of the 
Parabolic Reflectors and Sounding Board. JEfydraHaHci ; Definition of 
Fluids; Pressure of Fluids ; bow measured; transmitted equ&lly iu 
every direction ; Bramah's Press, dependant on this principle ; Fluids 
seek their own level, whatever be the form of the vessel ; Pressure 
of supported fluid ; Weight of superincumbent Column ; Barometer ; 
Construction and Graduation. Mariotte's Law; Common Pump ; Forcing 
Pump. Hawksbei's and Smeaton's Air Pumps ; Conditions of Float- 
ation Specific Gravities; Problems; Hydrometers; Depth to 'which 
Bodies will sink ; Flood Gates ; Steam Engine. Dynamics ; Falling 
Bodies ; Problems on the formula s = ut, and i gtP; s = ut ± ^ gft% u 
being velocity of projection, &c. 

Second Class. 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra^ end of Arithmetic ; Progession. Trigonometry^ end of rt. 
Z. ^ A*. Mechanics, Steam Engines ; Horse Powers generally, taking 
into account the Expansion of the Steam Friction ; L Z. Resistance ; 
} T of Forces, Moments, Problems ; I. and II. Books of Euclid. 
Nautical Astronomy, Definitions ; First Appearances ; Reasons for 
believing the Earth revolves about its axis, not the Sun round the 
Earth ; the Earth round ; Seasons ; Horizon ; Cause of setting and rising 
of Heavenly Bodies ; Latitude and Longitude ; Methods of finding them ; 
Latitude, 1st, by observing altitude of Pole; 2nd, Latitude = declination 
of the Earth ± zenith distance ; 3rd, Latitude =: mean of greatest and 
least altitudes of some circumpolar Star ; Phenomenon of Refraction, 
how caused ; its effect on Latitude, &c. ; Seasons ; Change in length 
of Day, how caused ; Time, how measured ; Equation of Time ; Moon's 
Motion; Eclipses. 

Classes I. and II. (principally Teachers). 

General Knowledge, 

Geography — Europe and Asia, Mountains, River Systems, Physical 
Features, PoHtical Geography; History — General English History; 
English Grammar and Parsing. 

Laiin. 

I. Class* — Extracts from Ovid in the Charter-house Grammar (Third 
Construing Lesson). 

Cesar's Commentaries, I. Book, 1-28 chapters. 

II. Class. — Casar's Commentaries. 

I. Class. — ^Examples I. to XX. of Arnold's 3rd Latin Book. 

II. Class. — Arnold's 2nd Latin Book. 

Class IIL 

Scriptural and Religiotis Knowledge, 

Ramsay's Catechism explained ; Histories of the Three Creeds ; 
Scripture Precepts as to Christian Duties ; Prophecies relating to our 
wiour, and their fulfilment ; the Three Orders of Ministry proved from 
iripture (Ramsav) ; Outline of History of Prayer Book ; Morning 
;d Evening Services explained, with Scripture proofs (Sinclair) ; Ge- 
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nesid and Exodus ; the Acts of the Apostles ; Articles of Church of 
Englandj I. to XXX., with proofs. 

Mathematics. 

Science of AriJthmeHc; Algebra to the end of Arithmetical Pro- 
gression (same as 2nd Class) ; Units of Work ; Horse Powers ; 
Principle of Moments (Problems, with scale and compasses) ; / — 7 " of 
JForces ; Lever ; Wheel and Axle ; Steam Engine^ description ; 
L Z of Resistance. Trigonometry^ the end ofn. Z.** A* (same as 2nd 
Class) ; Euclid, I. and II. Books. (The Mathematics of this Class are 
nearly as the 2nd Class.) 

Latin. 

^' Historia Antiqua," all those Periods embracing Roman History. 
Examples I. to XL. of Arnold's 2nd Latin Book. 

General Knowledge. 

Church History— -Southey's Book of the Church to the period uf the 
Lollards ; English History — Mrs. Markham's History of England ; 
Geography — Sullivan's Outlines ; English Grammar and Parsing. 

Class IV. 
Scriptural and Beligiotis Knowledge. 
Same as in Class III., except that they are unacquainted with the 
Scripture proofs of the Articles. 

Mathemaiics. 

Science of Arithmetic ; Units of Work (simple examples) ; Algebra ; 
Elementary Rules; Common Measures and Multiples; Algebraic Frac- 
tions ; Simplifications ; Equations {Simple); Euclid, I. Book. 

Latin. 
" Historia Antiqua** — ^First three Periods of the Roman History. 

General Knowledge. 

Church History — Palmer's Church History to the year a.d. 680; 
English History — Mrs. Markham ; Geography— Sullivan's Outlines, 
Europe and British Empire ; English Grammar and Parsing. 

' Class V. 

Church History^ Centuries 1-30 ; Ramsay* s Catechism ; Genesis^ 
Exodus J Acts of the Apostles. English Parsing. Geography — System 
of the Universe^ and Sullivan's Outlines, Europe and British Isles. 
History of England — Elementary, No. 1, of Historical Series, Society 
for Promotion of Christian Knowledge. Arithmetic, and Elements of 
Algebra. 

Class VI. (mere Beginners). 

Latin — " Henry's First Book," Exercises 1-30. English History — 
Norman Conquest; Henry VIII. Geography — Europe (Elementary). 
English Grammar; Science of Arithmetic; Genesis, Exodus, . Acts 
of the Apostles. 
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Appbndix (B), 

EXAMINATION QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY THE INSPECTOR. 
Scriptural Kn^ledge. 
TsB OhD Tbstaubnt History, thc PaQPHBTt, the Aci^ 

OF THB ApOS^TLBS. 

Classes I. II. 

1. In what part of the Land of Canaan was ^ TajbernacJe set up ? 

2. What happened to Jeremiah after the destruction of Jerusaletn ? 

3. " The prophets testified beforehand of the sufferings of Christ 

and of the glory that should follow,'* 1 Pet ii. What prophets ? 
Give one prophecy having reference to the sufferings of diriety 
and another to his exaltation, 

4. In what words did Jeremiah foreshadow the spiritual character 

of the New Covenant, and the sanctiiying influences of the Holy 
Spirit? 

5. What apparent contradiction was there between the prophecies of 

Jeremiah and Ezekiel in respect to the death of Zedekiah, and 
how was it reconciled by the event ? 

6. What intemi^ evidence is there that St. Luke was the author of the 

Acts of the Apostles. 

7. Of which of the Apostles does he chiefly record the Ac^^. 

8. What events of the life of St. Paul, recorded in the Epistles, are 

not related by St. Luke ? 

9. How is it known that be accompanied St^ Paul to Rome ? 

10. What events occurried at the first, and what at the second visit of 

St. Paul to Lystra. 

11. "When Philip went down to a city of Samaria and preached 

Christ unto them," Acta viii. 5, What Philip was this ? 
I?. " l<Iow ahput this ^ime IJerod the King stretched forth his hand 
to vex certain of the Church," Acts xii. 1. About what time? 
What different individuals are mentioned in Scripture under the 
name of HejrQd.^ '^ho is th/e IJexod hej^e spplpea of? Of 
wl^ countries was he jat this time King? Wi^at events are 
recorded pf hji/i previous life ? 

Scriptural Knowledge. 

Genesis, Exodus, Acts of ths ^vostlbs. 

Glasses III. IV. V. VI, 

1 . What Was the reason of the institution of the Sabbath ? 

2. What miracle was wrought at Marah ? 

3. By what means did the Israelites prevail over the Amalekites ? 

4. From amongst what class of persons were Barsabas and Matthias 

selected on thje recommendation of St. Peter to fill the place of 
Judas ? 

How was Matthias elected ? 

5. What was the charj^cter of the Jews of Berea? 

6. In what manner did St. Paul take leave of the Elders at Ephemis? 

7. Give a text of Scripture illustrative of each of the. following Chris- 
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tian duties — Resignation, Obedience to Qod, Obedience to tbose 
who have authority in the State» Obedience to those vho have 
authority in the Church. 

8. .Enumerate the principal cirvumstances in our Savioiir^s life which 

wertt the subjects of prophecy. 

9. Write down a prophecy having reference to each of the following 

circumstances, and annex to it a passage from the Gospels record- 
ing its fulfilment :-— 

1. The lowliness of our Saviour's condition upon earth. 

2. The scorn of the n^ultitude assembled at his Crucifixion. 

3. His Exaltation. 

Liturgy — Articles — J^cclesiastical History * 
Cl49Sks ^. |I. 

1. In what different senses is the word ''Church-' used in 

Scripture ? 
3. How is the independent origin of the British Church established? 

What distinction is to be drawn between the English Church and 

the British? 

3. Through what channel and to what extent is the final conversion of 

the Anglo-Saxons to be traced to the labours of missionaries of 
the ancient Britirii Church 9 

4. In the transition from Pagan to Papal Rome, what portions of 

" the old material appear to have been worked up?" 

5. By what coui^l was ii)isge worship (ina^ly authorized ? What 

proof is there that the Anglo-Saxon Church was not blameless 
m respect to it ? 

6. To what period and to what locality may the existence of that 

community be traced which is kngwn by the name of the Vaudois ? 
How is it known that from that early period they rejected the 
corruptions of the church of Borne ? 

7. Thfou^ what channel is it probable that the doctrines of the 

Vaudois were promulgated in England in the time of Wickliffe ? 

8. Under what drcumstances and by whom was the Confession of 

Angsbufg drawn up ? Why is it so called, to whom was it pre- 
sented, by whom signed, in what countries, and by what probable 
number, ii Christians is it at present received ? 

9. At what period were the Artides pf oar Church drawn up, for what 

reason as set forth in the original title, and upon what model? 
What reason is there to believe that Melancthon had a voice in 
them? 

10. What were the opinions of St Austin *and of Pelagius in refer- 

ence to that doctrine which is the subject of the 17th Article? 
On whose opinions were thoso of Pelagius founded ? 

The fjitifrgy — The Articles — Ram^cfy^s Catechism' 
Pi,M8»sII^iy.,y,,VL 

1. What is the chief purpose of the Psalms P On what authority, 

and for what reason are they placed after the Confession and 
Absolution, and before the Collects and Prayer. 

2. Write down the Collect for Peace at Evening Prayer. 

3. How was the reading of the Lessons prefaced in the Ancient 

Church? 
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4. Write downlhe Sixth Article. 

5. Give Scriptural authority for the first clause of this Article. 

6. " Hallowed be Thy Name." Explain fully the import of this 

petition, and give Scriptural authority for your explanation. 
*l. Why was the Nicene Creed added to the Apostles' Creed ? 

8. What is the meaning of the word " tradition," when used in a 

theological sense ? 

9. How far does our Church give respect to tradition, and with refer- 

ence to what subjects does it have recourse to it? 

The Art of Teaching. 

1. Give a general account of the different methods which have been 

proposed for organizing an elementary school. 

2. What different methods have been proposed for teaching children 

to read, and on what principles have they respectively been 
founded ? 

3. How would you organize a school of 150 children, supposing that 

you had an assistant master and a class room ? What arrange- 
ment of desks, forms, &c., would you recommiend for such a 
school, and what apparatus should you require ? 

4. " What is required of them who come to the Lord's Supper ?" 

Give the heads of an examination founded upon the answer 
to'this question, such as you would address to a class in your 
school. 

English History and Geography. 

1. Relate succinctly the principal events of the reign of James the 

Second. 

2. Enumerate the great English writers of the time of Queen Ann, 

and their works. 

3. Explain the following terms ? 

1. Watershed. 2. Isothermal line. 3. Snow line* 

4. Where are the following places situated ? 

1. Transylvania. 2. TheCamatic. 3. Great Bucharia. 

5. Draw a chart of the Baltic Sea, exhibiting the countries and 

cities on its shores, and the rivers which flow into it. 

6. If in latitude 45° I travel 1000 miles due east, by how many 
degrees shall I have changed my longitude ? 

7. What conclusion do you draw from a oompariaon of the number 

of square miles of surface to each mile of coast line in the four 
great continents ? 

English Grammar, 

1. Through what five successive stages has the English language 

passed since the time of the Anglo-Saxons ? 

2. What are the sharp and what the flat mutes? Under what 

combinations are they incapable of being pronounced ? 

3. Give two examples of words identical in every other respect than 

accent, but having different signiBcations* 

4. What are the three necessary elements of every proposition ? 

5. Define a noun substantive. 

6. What rule governs the formation of the plural in Anglo-Saxoii 

words termiijating with f ? 
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7. Distinguish between an adjective and a participle. 

8. Write a paraphrase of the following passage : 

*' See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, ' 
Which who hviXfeeU can taste— \i\xt thinks can know; 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blinds 
The bad must mtM,— the good^ untaught, willj^iul.'* 

9. Parse the words printed in italics in the above passage. 

Arithmetic. 
The Examples marked with an asterisk, are to be so worked as to render appa- 
rent the reason of each step in the operation. 

1. Construct a Multiplication sum so that the answer may readily 

be verified by inspection, and work it under the form you think 
most likely to render the different steps of the operation intelli- 
gible to a class in your school. 

2. In what terms would you explain the nature of fractional quantities, 

and how would you prove that the value of a fraction is not altered 

when its numerator and denominator are multiplied by the same 

number. 
d.'^'Find the value of 12 qrs. 3 bus. 3 pks. of wheat, at 21. 2s. Sd. 

per quarter, by the Rule of Practice. 
4.* If the sixpenny loaf weighs 31 bs. when wheat is 36^. per load, what 

is wheat a load when it weighs 2 lbs, 8oz. 8 dwts ? 
5.*If beer, which is brewed with 3 bushels of malt to the barrel, cost 

Is. 3d. per gallon, when malt is 62^. 8d per quarter, how much 

will that cost per gallon which is brewed with 5 bushels of malt 

to the barrel, when malt costs 50^. per quarter. 

Algebrtty Analytical Geometry^ and Trigonometry, 

Class I. 

o — a? 

1. Expand =j in a series ascending by powers of x. 

2. Solve the equation 

ax -- by z:zg \ 

3. Solve the equation 

a:" - 21 a; + 344 = 0. 

4. A number of persons hire a boat for £ a, to convey them b miles : 

after they have completed c miles, they take in d additional 
passengers ; and the cost being equitably divided, each of those 
who have made the whole voyage pays £ezB his share of it. 
How many were there ? 

5. Trace the line whose equation isys — ax -^-b; and find the 

equation to a line perpendicular to it passing through a point 
whose co-ordinates are c and d. 

6. Approximate, by the method of continued fractions, to the value of 

the fraction -^//t. 

7. How can we divide the fraction ^ into two others whose denomi- 

nators are 7 and II? 

8. The altitude of Mount Etna was observed, at sea, to be 1° 20' 40". 

When the ship had approached it 38 geographical miles it had 
become 6° 9' 40". Required tbe distance. 
9 Investigate aformuki adapted to logarithmic computation, for detcr- 

2 A 
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mining one Mt of a tH^ngk in tefmiS of tile two odter sides and 
the included angle. 

10. Investigrate the equation to the tangent of a circle ; thfe ceatre being 

taken as the origin bf the co-ordinates. 

11. Expand Cos. mx in a series ascending by the powers of Cos. a;. 

Algehtu^ Oeometity. 
Classes III., IV., V., VI. 

1. Ditide ac'^he + ad^hdhja— b 

2. Multiply - 7 «-' ft* «r» by 3 d« A-^ c 

3. Prove that -7- = t— 

b be 

d X d -^ X 

4. Reduce -, -5 -\ to its simplest form. 

Id* + 3 ae* + x 
a* - a^ -2a:' 



2 ci^ + 3 X* + -o 
6. Reduce the fraction — ^ s ^ to its lowest terms. 



7 



Solve the equations 

T + "3 = ^ - '• 

4a: + 3 7a:- 29 8a + 19 



9 • 5 a: - 12 18 

8. " Pfote that if at ft point in a giveti straight line two other sttsigrbt 

lines Upon the opposite isides of* it make the adjacent angles together 
equal to two right angles, these two straight line^ are in one 
and the same straight line." 

9. The wages of a servant were 40/. yearly and a suit of livery. After 

he had served five months he asked for his discharge, and received 
the livery together with 6\L in money. What did the livery cost ? 

Algebra^ GeoiHeirf/^ and TtigMiometry, 
Class II. 

1. Reduce the following expressions to their simplest forms. 

(a« + ^ + ««) (i« ^ 1.) (- 5 ^ ^ I) (- 5 4- Vf) 

2. Solve the equ ation. 

3 v; 112 - 8 X :iz 19 + ^/ 3 a: + 7. 
S. Ther^ is a fraction, such, thdt if 8 be subtracted from it* nulnerafior 
iind also from its denominatoi*, it will become \ : and if 5 be added 
to its numerator and to its denomihator, it will become \. 
What is the fraction ? 

4. The angular elevation of Mount Etna Vas observed at a distance of 

19 miles to be 5° 9' 40"* What is the height of the mountain ? 

5. The i^um of a series of 16 ternls is 142^ atd its last term is 10|. 

What is the common difference ? 

6. Show that parallellograms, Upon equal bases aud between the same 

parallels, are equal. 

7. Define a IbgaHthm, and show that 

Log. (M. N.) = Log. M. + Log. N. 

8. Divide a istraight litie, so that the rectangle of the whole and One of 

the parts may equal the square of the other part. 
Show that 

Cos. (A. + B.) = Cos. A. Cos. B. - Sin. A. Sin. B. 
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Astronomy, 
N.B.^The first four QuMtions are not to be answered by tbe First Class. 

How would you explain to a class in your school the following truths 
of Astronomy ? 

1. That the earth il not a houndless plain. 

2. That it is a sphere. 

3. That as we travel towards the equator the stars sink behind us. 

4. That the equatorial regions are the hottest- 

Explain generally die methods by which the following problems of 
Practical Astronomy are solved : — 

5. To determine the latitude. 

6. To determine tlft time by observation. 

7. To determine the longitude. 

8. Why does not high water return at the same time every day? 

9. The sun is said to have an apparent annual motion through the 

heavens. What appearances indicate such a motion ? 

10. Why do not eclipses of the sun and moon return every month? 

After what periods do they return ? 

1 1 . The apparent motions of the planets are the same as they would 

be on the hypothesis of Tycho Brahe.* Why is this ? 

12. How is the moon's distance from the earth determined? 

Natmral Philosophy. Practical Mechanics^ 

Classes I. and H. 

1. What are the general conditions of the equilibrium of a liquid ? 

2. Account for the suspension of the mercurial column in the barometer. 

3. The surface of the water in the reservoir of a water-works is 200 

feet above the level of one of Mains, in which is a circular plug 
3 inches in diameter. What is the pressure tending to raise 
the plug ? 

4. How low must a single hoop be placed round the staves of a tub 

9 feet high and full of water, that it may just prevent them 
from opening at the bottom ? 

5. State generally the principle of the equality of moments. 

6. Props or shores are found necessary to the support of the wall of a 

reservoir of given dimensions : Explain a method of determining 
the thrust on each prop. 

7. Show that the work accumulated in a moving body is represented 

by half its vis viva 

8. A plane moving horisontally with a velocity Y, on which rests a 

weight W, is suddenly stopped. How far will the weight slide 
along the plane before it is brought to rest by the friction, the 
coefficient of which w/f 

9. Explain generally the principle upon which an economy of power 

is effected, when a steam engine is worked expansive^/. 

10. Steam is admitted into the cylinder of an engine at an effective Tvressure 

of 28 lbs. upon the square inch, and cut off at the third foot of 
the stroke, the whole kngth of which is 9 feet ; the area of the 
piston is 4800 square inches : How many cubic feet of water will it 
raise per minute from a depth of 200 fathoms, when making 10 
strokes per minute? 

>!■ .I.ll. .1 - 1 .. II ■ . I I I.. .11 .. I .. ..I.. I .. - ..I N . ■ ■ ... 

* VhtX they revolved round the bvlu, and with him round the earth, at rest. 

2a2 
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Practical Mechanics. 
Classes III. IV. V. VI. 

1. State generally the principle of the equality of moments. 

2. There is a platform 20 feet long and 10 f^et wide ; each square foot 

weighs 50 lbs. ; it turns upon pivots at its extremities, and is 
supported in a horizontal position by chains fixed at points 8 feet 
vertically above the pivots. What is the strain on each chain, and 
what the direction and amount of the pressure on each pivot ? 

3. What must be the horse-power of an engine to work a sledge-hammer 

weighing 9 tons and having a lift of 2 feet, at the rate of 20 lifts 
per minute? ' 

4. A mine of 150 fathoms deep contains 4000 cubic feet of water ; in 

how many hours will a 60-hor8e power engine empty it ? Sup- 
posing it to occupy 4 hours, at what rate per hour must the water 
flow into the mine ? 

5. At what rate per hour would an en^pne working at 60-horse power 

ascend a gradient of 1 in 200 with a train weighing gross 60 tons ? 

6. How many horses, each exerting a traction of 224 lbs., would be 

necessary to drag a waggon weighing gross 4 tons up a hill whose 
inclination is 1 in 10 ; the traction upon a horizontal road of 
the same quality being -^th of the load ? 

7. A barge is 40 feet long^ 12 feet wide, and 4 feet deep ; when empty, it 

sinks 9 inches in the water. How many tons laden will it carry ? 

8. In a bottle full of distilled water, whose weight is 1800 grains, I place 

a body weighing 120 grains; a portion of the water being thus 
displaced, the bottle and its contents weigh 1890 grains, What is 
the speciiic gravity of the body? 

Latin, 

Classes I. II. 

Translate the following passages into English:— 

Divitiacus multis cum lacrymis Ceesarem com plexus obsecrare coepit, 
Ne quid gravius in fratrem statueret ; scire se ilia esse vera ; nee 
quemquam ex eo plus, quam se, doloris capere ; propterea quod, cum 
ipse gratis plurimum domi atque in re]iqu& Gallift, ille minimum 
propter adolescentiam posset, per se crevisset. Qiiibus opibus ac 
nervis, non solum ad minuendam gratiam, sed paene ad pemiciem stiam, 
uteretur : sese tamen et amore fra^erno et existimatione vulgi commoveri. 
Quod si quideia Caesare gravius accidtsset, cum ipse eum locum amicitise 
apud eum teneret, neminem existimaturum non siifit voluntate factum; 
qu& ex re futurum, nti totius Gallise animi a se averterentur. Hec 
cum pliiribus verbis flensa Cesarepeteret, Caesar ejus dextram prendit; 
consolatus rogat, flnem orandi ikciat : tanti ejus apud se gratiam esse 
ostendit, uti et reipublicae injuriam et suum dolorem ejus voluntati ac 
precibus condonet. Dumnorigem ad se vocat, fratrem adhibet : que 
in eo reprehendat, ostendit ; que ipse intelligat, quae civitas queratur, 
proponit : monet, ut in reliquum tempus omnes suspiciones viiet : 
pneterita se Divitiaco fratri condonaredicit. Dumnorigi custodes ponit, 
ut, quffi asrat, quibuscum loquatur, scire poasit. — Cos, Lib. I. c, 20. 
Efle res in Galliam Transalpinam celeriter perferuntur. Addunt ipsi 
affingunt rumoribus Oalli, quod res poscere videbatur ; Retineri urbane 
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moia Cs^arcm, neque in tantis dissensionibus ad exercitum venire 
posse. Hac impulsi oceasione, qui jam ante se populi Romani imperio 
subjectos dolerent^liberius atque audacius de bello consilia inire incipiunt. 
Indictis inter se principes Gallis cohciliis, silvestribus ac remotis locis, 
queruntur de Acconis morte: hunc casum ad ipsos recidere posse 
deinonstrant : miserantur communem Gallise fortunam: omnibus polli- 
citation ibusacpraemissdeposcunt, qui belli initium faciant, et sui capitis 
periculo Galliam in libertatem vindicent. Ejus in primis rationem 
habendam dicunt, prius qnam eorum clandestina consilia efferantur, 
ut Caesar ab exercitu intercludatur. — Cces, Lib. VIL c. 1. 

Translate the following sentences into Latin : — 
I have lost no opportunity, as far as I know. 
There were son^e who denied that virtue and vice were contrary 

to each other. 
What prevents you from carryings all your property with you ? 
It makes a great difference whether death be a perpetual sleep 

or the beginning of another life. 

Classes III. IV. 
Translate the following passages into English : — 
Novo bello cum Gallia exorto, anno Urbis quadringentesimo sexto, 
iterum Gallus processit, robore atque armis insignia, et provocavit unum 
ex Romania, ut secum armis decemeret Turn ae M. Valerius, tribunus 
militum,obtulit; et quum proceaaiaset armatua, corvua ei aupra dextrum 
brachium aedit. Mox, commiasll pugn&, hie corvua alia et unguibua Galli 
oculoa verberavit. Ita factum eat, ut Gallua facili negotio a Valerio 
interficeretur, qui hinc Corvi nomen accepit. — Arnolds Sut. AtU. CIV. 
Huic Titus filius aucceasit, qui et ipae Vespaaianua eat dictua ; vir 
omnium virtutum genere mirabilia adeo, ut amor et deliciae humani generis 
diceretur. Rom» tantse civilitatia in imperio fuit, ut nullum omnino 
puniret, convictoa adveraujn aeae conjurationia ita dimiaerit, ut in e&dem 
familiaritate, qua antea, habuerit. Facilitatia et liberalitatia tantee fuit, 
ut negaret qtiemquam oportere tristem a principe discedere ; praeterea 
quum quodam die in coend. recordatua fuiaaef, nihil ae illo die cuiquam 
prsestitisse, dixerit : ferarum in dedicatione Amici hodie diem perdidi. 
Hie Romae araphitheatrum aedificavit, et quinque millia ejua occidit. 

Per haee inusitato favore dilectua, morbo periitin eSl, qufi, pater, viM, 
post bieunium, menses octo, dies viginti, quam imperator erat factus, 
a^talis anno altero et quadragesimo. Tantua luctua eo mortuo publicus 
fuit, ut omnes tanquam in proprid. doluerint orbitate. Senatua, obitu 
ipsiua circa vesperam nunciato, nocte irrupit in curiam, et tantas ei mortuo 
laudes gratiaaque congesait, quantaa nee vivo unquam egerat, nee 
praesenti. Inter Divoa relatua est. — lb. CCXLIII. 
Translate the following sentences into Latin : — 
" I had written the letter with own hand.** 
*' On that night no star shone in the whole heavens.** 
" All men are so formed by nature that the powers of body 

and mind are strengthened by exercise.'* 
*• Those who speak the truth are readily beloved." 
** By the advice of Cato the ambaaaadora of the Atheniana were 
baniahed from Rome because by their incredible eloquence 
they persuaded the people to receive falsehood for truth.** 
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Appendix (E). 

Order op Proficiency in Latin. ' 

This list includes several students who, in respect to other subjects 
than Latin, are not included in the first or second classes. 

Morgan. Lucas. Hepley 

Benham. Anderson. Biggs. 

Joscelyne. 1 Wooder. Lysar. 

Wellch. 1®^- Pereira. 1 Pinder. 

Collard. ) Hutchinson. / Judd. 

McQueen. J ^* Jones, maj. 



Appendix (F). 

15, Rtissell Place, Fitzroy Square^ 
Mt Dear Sir, 30/A January, 1846. 

At your request I visited St. Mark's College on the 22nd of 
December last, to examine the students in their musical studies. I am 
enabled to give you a highly favourable report of their progress, and to 
state that during the period which has intervened since my last visit, 
they have materially advanced their musical knowledge, which they 
clearly proved to me by their ready and correct performance of seversd 
elaborate vocal compositions (till then unknown to them) as also by 
their answers to several theoretical questions which I put to them. 

I am strengthened in the opinion which I offered to you on the 
occasion of my former visit to the College that, taking all matters into 
consideration, (I allude to the numerous demands on the time and 
attention of the students required by other studies,) this is one of the 
best musical exhibitions I have ever met with. 

I had the gratification to attend Divine service on Christmas-day last, 
and was delighted with the correct and pure style which characterized 
the chanting of the students. 

The compositions selected for this festival were such as to require in 
the students a very extensive musical knowledge. They were performed 
correctly, with great precision, and without the aid of accompaniment. 

I have only to add that the greatest credit is due to the musical 
instructors in the College, from whom, doubtless, the students have 
imbibed their zeal in this study. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
To the Rev. H, Moseley, William Sterndalb Bennbtt. 

Her Majesty^ 8 Inspector of Schools. 



on St. MarKs College. 
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Report on the Chester Diocesan Traimnff School for Masters, 
by Rev. Henry MoseUy, M.A.9 F.R.S. 

My Lords,- 

In my last Report on the Chester Diocesan College I have 
described the very appropriate and commodious structure erected 
for its use, by the Diocesan Board. An engraved view of it 
accompanied that Report, together with a ground jilan. The 
chapel then abotit to be commenced, had, when I visited Chester, 
in November, 1845, been raised nearly to the roof, and it is now 
covered in. The staff of officers remains the same, and the general 
routine has in no other respect been changed, than in the classifi- 
cation of the students, and the addition of Latin, Drawing, and 
Chemistry to the subjects of instruction. I have appended to this 
Report a copy of the present time table.* 

According to the census of 1841, the diocese of Chester contained, 
in that year, in the counties of Chester and Lancaster, a population 
of 2,062,364, of which number 236,126 were males,! and 234,929 
females, between the ages of 5 and 15, or 3 and 13, — ^that is of an 
age to go to school. 

Admitting that each adult teacher is capable of instructing 60 
children, 7850 such teachers would be required for the instruction 
of the children of these two counties. In which number — 
supposing none of them to be less than 25 years of age, and to 
become incapacitated for their duties at 65 — 117 will die annually, 
and 105J will be superannuated. So that from these two causes 
222 vacancies will occur annually. 

Assuming that 7 per cent, of this number are private teachers, § 
there will remain 206 vacancies to be provided for among the 
teachers of public elementary schools, i, e., 103 masters, and the 
same number of mistresses. 

My experience in the inspection of training colleges leads me 
to the conclusion that the persons who seek them are not generally 
possessed of such previous instruction as would render a period of 
less than two years adequate to qualify them for the ofEce of 
the elementary schoolmaster. 

The training schools for masters in this diocese alone should, 
therefore, with reference to a really efficient state of the elementary 
education of the country, give instruction constantly to 206 
students. 

♦ Appendix (A). 

t In Lancashire, 97,167 males from 5 tq 10 years of age, and 92,305 from 10 to 
15: and in ChesluTe, 23,827 from 5 to 10, and 22.827 from 10 to 15. 

X These calculations are made from a table of Professor De Morgan on Life 
Contingencies, published in the Companion for the Almanac for 1842, and founded 
on the Carlisle Tables of Mortality. 

§ See Report en St. tarVs College. 
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The present numbct 6f students in the Chester Diocesan College, 
is 40. It affords accommodation for 100.* The part of it other- 
wise unoccupied, giving space to a commercial school, which at 
present consists of 30 boys. 

The task of instructing the senior students devolves entirely Upon 
the Principal and the Vice-principal, they are, however, assisted in 
their labours in the commercial and model schools bv two of the 
students, whose course of ^instruction has been completed. This 
constitutes the entire staff of officers. 

The fee for admission is 25^ annually; 16 exhibitions of 12/. 
10^. each, however, reduce the fee, in respect to the like number 
of students, by one half. 

Seven hours a-day are devoted to study in the clAss-rooms, 1| 
hours to industrial pursuits, 2\ houfs in winter, and 4 in sumrtier 
to private study and exercise. 

The subjects of instruction, include Religious knowledge, 
English literature. Science, and the Art of teaching. Ten hours 
and one-third in each week, are devoted to the first, 21 hours to 
the second^f 9 hours to the third, and 12 hours to the fourth. 
The students occupy 4j hours in the preparation of lessons, and 
they have, every week, 1 5 hours' leisure. J 

The rest of their time is given to industrial occupations. These 
constitute an integral part of the course of instruction, received 
as systematically as any othef, and under a greater variety of 
forms, and with more success than in any similar institution with 
which I am acquainted 

Nothing can be more animated and interesting than the scene 
^hich presents itself to the stranger who visits the institution 
during the hours when these occupations are going on. 

Evefy student is seen plying some useftil handicraft — either that 
which Was the means of his previous livelihood, or one taken ujp 
since he has been in the institution — and wherever the eye rests, 
some new form of useful instruction in the mechanical arts'suggests 
itself to the mind.§ 

There can be no doubt of the admirable adaptation of a system 
like this to the education of masters for Industrial Schools; and 
the question how far it may be practicable and expedient to main- 

♦ I have assumed (founding^ this assumption on the census) that one-fourth of 
the po|)ttlation are of ata age to go to school, t. e, between 3 and 13. The National 
Society clainia on«*«ighth of the population for its schoola, being one-half the number 
who ought to be at school. According to their estimate, the number of students for 
which the College stipplies accommodatton is therefore sufficient, so far as National 
Sichoolfc are conceded. 

t G«ograph]r, which occupiea two heats, being included in it. 

X See Appendix (A), 

§ On the day of my inspection I found the students thus distributed :— There 
were 5 carpenters, 2 turners in wood, 4 in iron, 2 painters, 2 Uaeksmitha, 3 glass- 
stainers, 4 lithographers, 3 carven, 6 bookbinders, 2 studetits were varni^hmg mapn, 
1 was working a circular saw, 6 were occupied in the excavation and transport of 
earth, and there was 1 gardener* 
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tain such schools is pressed more and more, every day, upon the 
attention of the friends of the labouring classes, by the encroach* 
ments which labour is making upon that part of a poor child's 
life, which has hitherto been left for its education. Any plan 
would be likely to receive the confidence of the poor, combining 
instruction in useful learning, with some employment, which, whi^ 
it served, by a trifling remuneration, to diminish the sacrifice they 
make in not sending their children to work, would be an obvious 
preparation for the life of labour in reserve for them. 

It is not, perhaps, without a show of reason, that they are 
accustomed to fear, lest by too long a continuance at school, and 
by the influence of too much book learning, their children should 
be led to shrink from that self-denial of bodily toil, and should 
fail of those habits of steady industry, which are proper to their state 
of life. To talk to them of the moral advantages of instruction, of 
the elevating and ennobling tendencies of knowledge, of the social 
virtues which follow in its train, and of its influence in the forma- 
tion of religious character, and, throrgh that character, upon the 
future and eternal welfare of a responsible being, is to seek to 
impress their minds with truths of which, alas, they have no 
experience. Engaged themselves in a perpetual struggle with the 
physical difficulties of existence — too often increased by their own 
improvidence — when they look to the future welfare of their 
children, they have no other thought present to their minds than 
the remuneration of their labour. And, after all, if we would serve 
them effectually, and with that view, if we would secure their active 
concurrence in our efforts, we must, in some degree, meet their 
own views as to what is best for their children, and take them 
as they are, with all their ignorance, and their prejudices about 
them. Our success will be the greatest when we do the least 
violence to these prejudices ; and they do not debar us from a wide 
field of labour for their advantage. 

In giving to its students a practical knowledge of the pursuits 
of the labouring classes, this institution places them on vantage 
ground. It helps to fill up that chasm which separates the 
educated from the uneducated mind, and too often interdicts all 
sympathy between the school-master and the parents of the children 
intrusted to his charge. 

So long as the domestic and inner life of the classes below us in 
the social scale — the whole world of those thoughts and feelings 
in which their children are interested — ^remain hidden from us, 
our efforts for their welfare, devised in ignorance, will, in a great 
measure, fail of their object. He who would explore this region 
close at our doors, and bring back to us tidings of it, would 
have a tale to tell as strange as of an undiscovered country, and . 
far more important. 

According to that theory of a schoolmaster which these consider- 
ations would seem to suggest, his education, far from separating 
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the link which unites him to the classes out of which he is taken, 
should strengthen it. His sympathies are to be witli his own 
people. He is to take a lively interest in their pursuits. The 
scene of their daily toil is to be familiar to him. Those ideas 
associated with their craft, which include^ within such narrow limits, 
the whole of their acquired knowledge-— <and the terms of their art^ 
however technical — ^he is to be conversant with. Their intelligence 
is limited to the narrow circle which contains their daily bread. 
He is to enter that circle. The love of intellectual pursuits, 
perhaps never extinguished in the mind of man, loses its vivacity 
side by side with the pressing wants of animal life. He is to re- 
awaken it. Out of the friendly relations and generous sympathies 
which result from an intercourse such as this, he is to build up 
a superstructure of mutual confidence and good will, and to 
dedicate the ascendancy he thus acquires over the parent, to the 
welfare of the child. He is to re-awaken in the bosom of the 
labouring man those natural sympathies which seem — ^under the 
influence of the manufacturing system— to be fast dying away, 
and to impel him to sacrifices in behalf of his child ; to impress 
him with a deep sense of the responsibility under which he lies 
in the matter of its spiritual and eternal welfare, and to direct him 
as to the best means of promoting it. It is not in any unreal 
character that he is thus to appear on his hearth, or with any 
Jesuitical project of circumventing him for the advantage of his 
child ; but simply that, taken from his own order, he is not to 
separate the link which unites him to that order ; that, by both 
parentage and education, associated with the labouring classes, he 
is not to divest himself of those important advantages for fiilfiUing 
the duties t>f his mission, which that association supplies. With 
this view, neither in his dress, nor in his manners, nor in his forms 
of speech, is he to assume a distinctive or separated character, 
otherwise than as it regards that greater moral restraint, that 
gravity of speech, and sobriety of demeanor, which it would 
become the labouring man himself to cultivate. 

This theory of a schoolmaster is diametrically opposed to that 
on which the system of every other training college with which I 
am acquainted, is founded. The tendency of every other is elevating. 
This would repress those aspirations which are natural to the new 
condition of his intellectual being on which the student has entered, 
and which are usually associated with the office he seeks, and it 
would tether him fast to that state of life from which he started. 

Nothing can be more just than that estimate of the moral 
necessities of the labouring man, which is its basis. Above all 
other things, that man wants a friend set free from the influences 
under which he is himself fast sinking — a friend, if it were possible, 
not divided from him by that wide interval which a few con- 
ventional distinctions are sufficient to interpose — ^to advise him, 
if not in the matter of his own welfare, in that of his children. 

2b 
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It is, however, a theory which in practice would not be without 
its perils. So close an approximation to the class beloir him, 
would have a tendency to separate the schoolmaster from the clas 
which is above him, — ^that class in which all his better and higher 
impulses will find their chief stay and support^ and where alone he 
can, as yet, look for a cordial sympathy. That aseendanoy which 
education gives him over the minds of his ordinary associates, 
will tend to foster an independence of spirit inconsistent^ perhaps, 
with the relation in which he must of necessity stand to the patrons 
and promoters of his school ; and above all, he will be the les 
likely to preserve those intimate and friendly relations with the 
clergyman, which are not less important to the spiritual welfare 
of the parish school and the parish> than to the personal cotnfbrt, 
and the self-respect of the schoolmaster. 

I have everywhere found a disposition on the part of the 
clergy to extend a friendly sympathy to the labours of the 
schoolmaster, and 1 believe that they very generally rejoice in the 
opportunity which the superior education of the training colleges 
affords to them, of stretching out to him the right hand of Chiistian 
fellowship. Asperity of manners, an independent bearing, and a 
rude deportment, would repel these kindly feelings* 

On the other hand, it may be questioned whether the opinion 
that the co-operation of the labountig classes in the work of the 
schoolmaster is to be gained by a closer approximation to themselves 
in his modes of thought and his way of life, is founded on correct 
estimate of the springs of public opinion amongst them, and whether 
some separation and the interposition of a few conventional dis- 
tinctions do not serve to give weight to his counsels, and enhance 
the estimate formed of the value of his labours. 

My own opinion is that a sincere and earnest interest in the 
welfare of their children, shown by a labour of industry and love, 
will overpower every other consideration in the minda of the poor, 
and that however great may be the advantage which a close 
association with them, and an intimate knowledge of their condition, 
give to the schoolmaster, it will, in general, be dearly purchased 
by a conformity with their habits of life and modes of thought 
and action. It is an intercourse in which, whatever they may gain. 
he will probably lose* 

That state of things in which a breach between the class of 
elementary schoolmasters and the clergy shall have become wide 
and general, cannot be contemplated otherwise than with unmingled 
apprehension. The ascendancy which education gives to them 
amongst the uneducated masses— ministering to their characteristic 
independence of spirit, their professional pride and their ambition 
— might, in such a case, prove a temptation and a snare too great 
for them to withstand, and# by a slow but irresistible process, 
convert them into active emissaries of misrule. 

With reference (o the industrial pursuits which have suggested 
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these remarks, it appears to me worthy of consideration whether in 
this institution they may not have acquired an ascendancy which is 
not without its unfavourable influence on the literary pursuits of 
the place, and whether too largiB a sacrifice of healthful recreation 
is not made when, in fine weather, the students pass from their 
dass-rooms into the Workshops^ instead of into the open air. 

Th0 Examination. 

Having fixed Tuesday, the 1st of November, for the com- 
mencement of my examination, and prepared printed lists of 
questions,* to be answered by the students in writing, I set apart 
two hours for my examination in each subject, and caused a copy 
of the questions in that subject to be placed before each student at 
the tinae which I had thus appointed, interdicting to them the use 
of all books of reference or notes. 

No subjects having been specially tendered to me for exami- 
nation, and no information given me as to those elements of 
religious knowledge, of getieral literature, and of scieiice which 
had, more particularly thah the rest, formed the subjects of 
instruction during the previous year, my questions were necessarily 
extended over a wide field. 

The whole of the first Week was occupied by the students in 
writing theif ansWers to these questions. J have carefully 
examined them, ahd have recorded the results of my examination 
in a table appended to this Report, f 

To each answer which was substantially correct 1 have affixed 
the letter A in a column of that table, at the head of which is a 
number, referring to the liame of the student. The degree of merit 
which attaches to an answer, in which a correct kiiowledge of the 
subject is exhibited as to some of its important elements, but in 
which soihething is incorrectly stated, or something essential to 
the completeness of the answer omitted, I have indicated by the 
letter B ; and by C a class of answers of various degrees of merit, 
in all of which, nevertheless, ignorance preponderated. 

Of the whole number of students, I find that 18 spell incor- 
rectly, 12 read and 8 write imperfectly; 10, upon the evidence 
of the exercises they have sent in, may be characterized as 
illiterate ; 10 others have afforded in their exercises the evidence 
of a considerable amount of general literary attainment and 
mental, culture ; 20 write beautifully ; 9 have acquitted themselves 
well in Scriptural Knowledge, and the same number in Church 
History and the Liturgy ; 4 in their atiswers to the questions on 
the Art of Teaching; zO in Arithtnetic, and some of these admi* 
rahly ; 5 in Natural ITiilosophy ; 1 8 in Mechanics and Astronomy • 
12 in Geography; 9 in English History; 45 in Algebra. 

* I have appended copies of these questionti to toy Report See Appendix (B). 
t Appendix (O), 

2b2 
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In comparing these results with those obtained in other similar 
institutions^ it is to be borne in mind that no particular subject' 
were here tendered for examination. My inquiries extended 
therefore^ over a large surface, and the students were thus left with- 
out that aid which a course of reading, directed specially to the 
examination, might have aflforded them ; and without that motire 
to the acquisition of much positive knowledge, however confined 
in its ranffe, which might have been suppUed to them by a 
judicious limitation of the subjects of examination. 

At my previous examinations I have been struck by the remark- 
able disparity which presents itself in this institution as to the general 
ability and acquired knowledge of the students. I have found 
among them some of vigorous intellect and of considerable attain- 
ments, and others whose defects of previous education and want 
of the natural endowments proper to an elementary teacher will 
not, I fear, be remedied by a residence however long continued. 

If a sufficient number of candidates presented themselves for 
admission, to allow a selection from amongst them of those who 
are really qualified, this source of embarrassment might be 
removed. Such a number of candidates would^ I doubt not, be 
found, if the obstacle which the fee presents to their admission 
could be overcome. At Battersea Training College the expedient 
has been adopted of lending to an eligible student that portion of 
his fee which is not covered by an exhibition ; and the number 
of such exhibitions has been augmented by subcriptions to a fund 
specially devoted to that object. » 

It is, however, in my opinion, worthy of grave consideration 
whether the expenditure of the public money for educational 
purposes would not be greatly economised by the foundation of 
Government exhibitions in the training colleges. 

The office of the schoolmaster does not offer to a man desirous 
to provide for his children^ and in a position to pay an annual fee 
of 25/., adequate advantages, either in respect to the remuneration 
attached to it or its social position. It^ indeed, a shopkeeper, 
a warehouseman, a small manufacturer, or a farmer well to do in 
the world, have one child, who, by reason of a feebleness of 
character, or of bodily health, or perhaps of intellect, may be 
considered unequal to a more active and enterprising career in 
life, the training college will perhaps be sought as an asylum for 
him. Straitened as are these institutions (especially the Diocesan 
Colleges) in their resources, it is not easy to refuse a candidate 
who is thus prepared to pay the whole fee for admission. At the 
expiration of his course of histruction, the qualifications of a student 
received under these circumstances, notwithstanding all the labour 
which may have been bestowed upon his instruction, will scarcely 
be found such as would obtain for him the public confidence, were 
it not for the guarantee which his residence in the training college 
has supplied. And so, after all, the public money will have 
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been expended, and the public sympathies exhausted, not in raising 
the standard of intelligence in the existing body of school-masters, 
but at best in bringing up to the existing standard men who would 
not otherwise have reached it. 

I have brought out this evil, perhaps, beyond its just propor- 
tions ; but it has been in the hope of fixing your Lordships' attention 
upon it, and with a view to its remedy. I have reason to know that 
it is operating in the training institutions as a great evil, and, I 
believe, that, if they fail of their results and disappoint the public 
expectation, this will lie at the root of the matter. It would be 
quite possible, if this fee were dispensed with, through the agency 
of the Inspectors, to fill the training colleges with men — ^in their 
qualifications for admission — very far indeed above the general 
standard of those who are now foimd in them. Were the question, 
whether from such a class of persons a body of efficient educators 
could be formed, wholly problematical as to its results, having 
such an object in view, it would surely be worthy a large expendi- 
ture of the public money to bring it to the test of an experiment. 
But it is not difficult to show that a really eligible candidate 
becomes, when admitted a student in our best training colleges, 
by a process in which there are very few instances of failure, a 
schoolmaster capable of realizing all that we hope from him. 
Considering that the faith of the public in education hangs upon 
the fruit of these colleges, not less than the success of each individual 
schoolmaster in the sphere of action particularly assigned to him, 
it would be folly to measure the services of such a man for the 
public welfare by the 407. or 50/. of the public money which may 
have been expended in educating him. 

My Report to your Lordships on this institution would not convey 
to you a just impression of it, did it not bear testimony to the vefy 
arduous character of the labours of the two gentlemen — the Principal 
and the Vice- Principal— on whom the entire management of it 
devolves. Besides that general supervision which the Principal 
exercises over it in all its departments, its whole correspondence is 
intrusted to him^ and he takes an active part in the teaching of 
the students, not only during the hours devoted to study, but whilst 
they are engaged in their industrial occupations. If to these, his 
ordinary labours, be added those with which for the last two years 
he has been charged in superintending the building operations 
which have been going on at the model school- room and the 
chapel^ it will^ I think, be felt that claims are made upon his ser- 
vices which are incompatible with his own health and with the best 
interests of the institution. 

The same remark applies, in its fullest extent, to the labours of 

the Vice- Principal. They appear to be continued, almost without 

I pause or relaxation^ from an early hour in the morning until seven 

in the evening. 

I visit no training college from the officers of which labours 
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like these are required. At St. Mark's College/our are emplove. 
constantly and five occa^^ionally, and at Battersea three constantly 
and six occasionally in performing those duties^ in respect to froa 
60 to 70 students, which are here assigned to two,* in respec 
to 40 students; whilst to the last is added the supervision of. 
commercial school. 

The difficulties of the course of instructioi^ of a training collegi 
are of no ordinary kind, and it is only by more than the ordinary 
resources of education that they can be overcome. The mch* 
vigorous teaching is required to rouse into ?ictivi.ty that sluggish- 
ness of mind which has grown upon men long unaccustom^ to 
intellectual pursuit^^; and the suljjects of their instruction, must, to 
be successful, be placed before them uoder that elementary and 
methodical form which is only consistent, in the case of the most 
accomplished teacher, with a careful preparation of every lessor. 
No teacher, moreover, is likely, under such circumstances, to 
attain his object whose instructions are made to cover the whole 
of that wide field of knowledge which is necessarily included ia 
the course of one of these institutions. A division of labour is 
indispensable, and the energies of fresh minds brought to bear up 
on tbe seveval parts of the course, each with limited functions and 
a definite objec^. To attempt to conduct it, under these circum- 
stances, on a meagre scale of expenditure, is to provide for its 
failure. 

The Model School. 

The second week of my inspection I devoted to an examination 
of the model school, and to an inquiry into the practical skill in 
the art of teaching acquired by those students, 13 in number, 
who were in attenaance at the model school, and whose term of 
residence would be completed at the following Christmas. 

I have recorded the estimate I was led to form of the merits of 
each of these students, as a teacher, in the table in which I have 
stated the other results of my examination.f 

The model school is taught in the new school-room, erected br 
the aid of your Lordships* grant, and completed since the date of 
my last Report, but fully described in the plan appended to thai 
Report. It is well suited to its purpose, except that it is troubled 
by an echo.t. 

One hundred and sixty-three boys were present on the day 

* Since th« period of my inspcctioi, it hM been deteinuned ta appoiat a thiid 
teacher in the senior department^ ^nd inquiry is now beinj^ made foe a person eligh 
ble to that office. 

t Appendix (C). 

{ The school-xoom has an open loof, boarded upon the rafler, ao aato present in- 
ternally a smooth, unbroken surface. lH, instead of ^he boards being placed upon 
the rafters, they had been placed between them, in contact with the slates so u to iMve 
the rafters exposed, anf} to present a broken surfaee to the undulations of sound, it it 
probable that this inoonvemence, which is a very serious one, would not have bees 
experienced. 
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of my examination. These children, like those of every other 
model school which I have visited, appear to belong to a grade 
in society removed a little above that from which tne children 
who usually attend National Schools are drawn. They attend with 
remarkable regularity^ the average number of absentees during a 
period of six months^ except by reason of sickness or with leave, 
being only (me daily. 

I nave appended to this Report* a statement on this subject, 
which •! have read with great interest. 

The school is held in high and well-deserved estimation by the 
parents, and it is obvious that under the influence of that estimation, 
they are prepared to make those sacrifices of the occasional services 
of their children, lest they should lose their learning, which in other 
schools they will not make. The irregularity of the attendance of 
the children of National Schools, I find to be everywhere alleged 
as an obstacle fatal to all the hopes of education. Here that obstacle 
is removed. 

I have appended to this Report a copy of the note which is a 
addressed to the parents of a child absent without leave. This 
note forms one part of the page of a book, resembling a cheque 
book, from which it is torn ; a record of the notice being preserved 
on the other part. The arrangement is exceedingly convenient 
in practice, and might be introduced generally in National Schools 
ivith advantage.! 
I have appended a copy of the rules of the school.^; 
The children are admitted from the age of 7; and 14 may be 
taken as the average age of those who leave. Thirty-five have left 
during the last six months, being one-sixth of the whole number. 
According to this estimate, the average time during which a child 
may be expected to continue at the sdiool is three years. 

The master of the school is Mr. Lawrence Riley, formerly a 
student of the college. 

He is usually assisted in his labours by from four to eight of 
those students who are in the last six months of their residence. 

I have appended a copy of the time table of the school, § and a 
list of the books used in it.y 

A little more than one-fourth of the children read with tolerable 
ease and correctness in the Third Book of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; onee-third have advanced as far as the Rule 
of Three in arithmetic. Music and geography are taught to the 
whole, English grammar and drawing to nearly one-half, and the 
History of England to one-fourth. 

It will be obvious, from this statement, that a much higher stand- 
ard of instruction is aimed at here than is common in elementary 
schools. The great popularity of the school^ and the punctuality 

* See Appendix (£). f Appendix (F^ ; I Appendix (G), 

§ Appendix (D). if Appendix (H). 
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of the attendance of the children may be received as evidence of 
the expediency of doing so. I have, however, found evidence, to 
my own mind yet more convincing, in that efficiency of the school 
in all its subordinate departments, which I have generally found 
to be associated with the attempt to add a few of the elements of 
a more liberal education to the ordinary routine of a National School. 

I believe, that because all these poor children, down to the lowest 
of the eight classes of which the school is composed, are tsLUg'ht 
the first elements of geography, they therefore learn to read the 
better ; and that because from the fourth class they learn tvith 
geography English grammar, and are made to understand the 
subject matter of their reading lessons, they are therefore more 
expert in arithmetic, and better instructed in Religion than thoug^h 
none of these matters — unsuited as I am sometimes told to poor 
men'schildren — were taught them, or than though they were taught 
only to the few who reach the first class. 

It is impossible to revisit the school without feeling that the 
resources of a powerful and an original mind have been Drought to 
bear upon the business of elementary instruction in it. 

The discipline is admirable, it is maintained apparently with 
great ease, and afibrds the evidence of a subordination, influenced 
by moral causes, and cheerfully yielded. So far as this is apparent 
in the order and regularity of the school, it is greatly promoted by 
the school songs which accompany all the changes of the classes^ 
and which the children sing as they assemble and when they leave. 

The singing is the more remarkable, as its character is main- 
tained apparently with very little effort, and the sacrifice of very 
little time. 

Accustomed to oral instruction on the gallery, the children exhibit 
great power of attention, much quickness of apprehension, and 
greater resources of language than I am accustomed to find in 
schools of this class. They appear to be interested in what they 
are taught, to appreciate the value of learnings and to take a 
pleasure in it. That listlessness of manner and dreaminess so 
intimately associated in the mind of an inspector with the aspect of 
an elementary school, had certainly no place here on the days of 
my inspection. The children, not less than their teachers, seemed 
to be m earnest in the business of the school, and the fervour and 
vivacity apparent on the one part, is at least commensurate with the 
zeal and ability exhibited on the other. 

So far as this school, taught exclusively by the students of 
the college, may be taken as affording direct evidence of the skill 
they attain in the art of teaching, no other than a favourable estimate 
can be formed of it. The notes in which I have recorded the im- 
pressions which I derived from the opportunity afforded me of being 
present at a lesson delivered by each student, do not however bear an 
unqualified testimony to this fact. 

Amongst them were some excellent teachers, earnest, vigorous, 
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well instructed, and efficient, but there were others wanting not 
only in the peculiar and professional qualifications of a teacher^ 
but themselves very imperfectly educated. If I might be allowed 
a general criticism, it would be that the students whom I saw teach 
were not acquainted to the extent that might have been expected 
with the best methods of simplifying the primary elements of in- 
struction. I doubt whether these had ever been made the subject 
of study with them. There was no evidence of any independent 
power to present the knowledge they themselves possessed under 
that form in which it is best adapted to the intelligence of children, 
or of any systematic instruction directed to that object, or indeed 
of or any due appreciation of its importance to the success of ele- 
mentary instruction. 

I have the honour to be, &c., 

Henry Moseley. 



Appendix (A). 
Studxmts* Time Table. 



A.M. 

From 5 to 7 

,, 7ito 4 
„ lliiol2} 

P.M. 
1 

2 



Preparation of the Lessons for next succeeding day, Scrip- 
ture Texts, Examination, and Prayers. 

Breakfast. 

Apiculture, Mechanics, and (if weather unfavourable) 
Psalmody. 

Agriculture, Mechanics, and (if weather unfaYourable) 
Psalmody. 

Dinner. 

Commence afternoon Study. 



MONDAY. 



A.M. 

From SJ to 9 
,, 9|tol0 
,, lOjtoll 

P.M. 

,, 2 to 3 
„ 3 to 4 
.,, 4 to 5 


M.I. 
Scriptural Examination. 
Latin. 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Land Surveying. 

Geography. 

Writing. 


M.2. 
Scriptural Examination. 
Etymology. 
Evidences of Christianity. 

Writing from Memory. 

Geography. 

Writing. 



TUESDAY. 



A.M. 

From 84 to 9} 
,, 9; to 10 
„ lOitollJ 

P.K. 

,, 2 to 4 
,, 4 to 5 


M. 1. 

Scripture. 

Euclid. 

Latin. 

Practical Mechanics. 
Parsing. 


M.2. 

Scripture. 

History and Reading. 

Arithmetic. 

Practical Mechanics. 
Grammar. 
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SMcnti* Time Table— ^eoaltmieci. 



WEDNESDAY. 



From 



9|tol0} 



9j 



P.M. 

2 to 3) 



M. 1. 
Scripture. 

Poetry and Mechanical Draw- 
ing. 
Arithmetic. • 

Drawing. 

(Geography and Mental Arith- 
metic. 



M.2. 
Scripture. 
Grammar. 

Arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

Geography and Mental Arith- 
metic. 



THURSDAT. 



A.M. 


M. 1. 


M.2. 


From 8J to 9 
,, 91 to 10; 


Scripture. 

Euclid. 


Scripture. 




„ lOitollr 


NichoUa'8 Illustrations of 


NicboUs's Illustrations of 




Scripture. 


Scripture. 



FRIDAY. 



From 



^rom 8|to 9| 
;; lo}!Sllt 



P.M. 

2 to 
S^to 
4|to 5 



M.I. 
Scripture. 
Arithmetic. 
Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Writing. 

English Langaage. 



Scripture. 

Parsing. 

Arithmetic. 

Drawing. 
Writing. 
Arithmetic. 



M.2. 



SATURDAY. 



From 



8| to' 9i 
Q^tolH 



Scripture. 
Essays, &c. 



M. I. 



Scripture. 
Themes, &c. 



M.2. 



Chester^ December^ 1845. 
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Questions proposed to the Students of the Chester Diocesan 
College, to be answering in Writing. 

Scriptural Knowledge, 

1. Write out, with a careful attention to the penmanship and the 

punctuation, texts of Scripture illustrative of the Christian graces 
of Sincerity, Truth, and Candour. 

2. What prophecies refer to the Messiah in his characters of a Prophet, 

a Priest, and a Saviour ? 
^ Describe minutely the sacrifices of the great day pf atonement, and 
show their typical character. 
In what manner was David appointed king T 
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5. What account does St. Paul give of the ressrrectioa of our Lord ? 

6. What great events are associated with the following dates ? 2347 B.C., 

1921 B.C., 1491 B.C., 1003 B.C., and 588 B.C. 

7. Give 2l^ analysis of the Book of Jonah, and state what practical 

instruction you would draw from it in a Bible lesson. 

The Liturgy^ the Catechism^ the History of the Church, 

1. What scriptural authority have we for the use of fbrms of prayer. 

2. For what purpose are ** the sentences'* prefixed to the morning and 

evening services ? Write down that " sentence" taken from 
Ezekiel which contains the definition of true repentance, and from 
St. John's Epistles which encourages us to the exercise of it. 

3. Give a scriptural illustration of the following passages ftom the 

*< General Confession.*' 

" We have erred and strayed from thy ways like lost sheep." 

<' We have left undone those things which we ought to have done." 

<' There is no health in us," 

4. Write out the Collect for Peawe at Evening Prayer. 

5. Explain the follow terms :— Liturgy, Litany, Collect, Rubric, Roga- 

tion, Invocation, Depreoation, Intercewion, Swpplicatjpn; And give 
examples of the last fo^r forms of prayer take^ ft«ff9 the Litany. 

6. What is your duty towards God? Show in what way the answer 

to tlus question may be drawn from the Commandments, 
t. Give some account of the following Apostolic fathers and writers of 
the early Church : — " Clemens Romanus," Ignatius, Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Tatian, Irenceus. 

8. Relate th^ principal events in the. History of the Church during the 

first year of its existence. 

The Art of Teaching, 

1. Give a general account of the different methods which have been 

proposed for organizing an elementary school. 

2. What different methods have been proposed for teaching children to 

read, and on what principles have they respectively been founded ? 

3. How would you organize a school of 150 children, supposing that 

you had an assistant master and a class-room ? What arrange- 
ment of desks, forms, &c., would you recommend for such a 
school, and what apparatus should you require? 

4. ** What is required of them who come to the Lord*s Supper ?'* 

Give the heads of an examination founded upon the answer to this 
question, such as you would address to a class in your school. 

5. Give an outline of the course of instruction in Mechanics which you 

would address to a class in your school. 

Algebra^ Geometry^ Tri^^mometryy Mensuration. 

The selutioBs of the examples masked with an sjsteiisk are ta be written out under 

such forms as would make them intelligible to a elass in your school. 

1. Show that *a ftx + a ca; -, 2 or = (ft - c — 2) ox, and prove the 

rule for the change of signs in subtraction. 

2. Prove that-j = T-, and that -^^ ^ rf "^ ^ xt^wt to its 

1 I . 1 

simplest form the expression ■ ^ .. — ^_ - ^ + '^ _ ^« 
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3. Solve the equations — 




3 = ^-' 

7x - 29 _ 8a? + 19 

5x - 12 "^ 18 

20 -4x 

= 15 



5 — X X 

4. A number of persone hire a boat for £a to convey them h miles : after 

they have completed c miles, they take in c? additional passengers, 
and the cost being equitably divided, each of those who have 
made the whole voyage, pays £e as his share of the expense — haw 
many were there ? 

5. Show that parallelograms upon equal bases, and between the same 

parallels, are equal. 

6. Two towers, one of which is 40 feet higher than the other, are 50 

feet asunder ; and it is observed, that when the extremities of 
their shadows coincide, the shadow of the less is 100 feet long 
— what are the heights of the towers? 

7. What is the weight of the air in a room 25 feet 6 inches long, 14 feet 

10 inches wide, and 9 feet 7 inches high. The sp. g. of the air 
being -001228? 

8. Define the sine of an angle — show that tan A. = ^ ' ^ , and prove 

that the sides of a triangle are to one another as the sines of their 
opposite angles. 

9. At a distance of 58 miles the summit of Mount Etna was observed 

to have an angular elevation of 1° 1 7' — what is the height of the 
mountain ? 

10. A horizontal road 40 feet wide, and having slopes of 3 to 1, is to be 

cut through an eminence, the heights of different points on whose 
surface, above the level of the road, taken at equal distances 
. of 20 feet, are as follows— 0, 7, 13, 17, 26, 36, 20, 6, 0— how 
many cubic feet of earth will be taken from the excavation ? 

11. What number of workmen must be employed to complete the 

excavation in the last example in 20 days, and to convey the 
material 180 feet ; 2 pickmen being required to each 3 shovellers, 
and each shoveller throwing out 450 c. f. of earth daily ? 

Geography and Natural History, 

1. Draw a map showing the relative positions of Syria, Mesopotamia, 

Chaldea and Armenia, in ancient times ; and represent upon it 
the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, the cities Babylon, Nineveh, 
Antioch, Damascus and Jerusalem. 

2. Write down the names of the independent states of Northern Italy, 

a draw a map exhibiting their relative positions. — What are the 
territories of the King of Sardinia ? 

3. How is the length of a degree on the earth's surface measured ? 

4. What is the cause of the tides, and of the daily change in the time 

and height of high water ? 
"^hat are the orders into which " birds" have been divided by 
naturalists, and what are the characteristics of each order ? — Give 
an example of a British bird in each order. 
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6. Give some account of the conformation and the habits of the ** bam 

owl." 

7. What are the causes of the trade winds and the gulf stream? — 

Give a particular account of the course and velocity of the gulf 
stream. 

8. Draw a map of North America, showing the boundaries of the United 

States. 

English History and English Grammar. 

1. Give some account of the reign of Richard II. 

2. What events immediately brought about the abdication of James II. ? 

— Give some particulars Qf the wars in Ireland during the reign 
of William III. 

3. Relate the principal events in the naval history of the country in the 

reign of George III. 

4. Correct the following ungrammatical sentence, give reasons for the 

corrections you make, and parse the sentence : " They who he had 
injured the deepest he had the greatest reason to love." 

5. Write a paraphrase of the following passage, and parse the words 

printed in italics : 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 
Which who but feels can taste — but thinks can know ; 
Yft, poor with fortune^ and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss, — ^thegood untaught YiiWfind, 

6. Parse questions 2 and 4 etymologically. 

Mechanics and Astronomy. 

The solutions of the problems marked with an asterisk are to be written out under 
such forms as would make them intelligible to a class in your school. 

1. State generally the principle of the equality of moments. 

*2. There is a platform 20 feet long and 10 feet wide; each square foot 
weighs 50 lbs. ; it turns upon pivots at its extremities, and is sup- 
ported in a horizontal position by chains fixed at points 8 feet 
vertically above the pivots. — What is the strain on each chain, 
and what the direction and amount of the pressure on each 
pivot? 

*3. What must be the horse-power of an engine to work a sledge-hammer 
weighing 9 tons, and having a lift of 2 feet, at the rate of 20 lifts 
per minute? 

*4. A mine 150 fathoms deep, contains 4000 cubic feet of water ; in 
how many hours will a 60-horse power engine empty it? Sup- 
posing it to occupy four hours, at what rate per hour must the 
water flow into the mine ? 

5. An engine evaporates half a cubic foot ofwater per minute; the area 

of the piston is 1252 square inches, the pressure of the steam is 
40lb per square inch when it enters the cylinder, and it is cut off 
when the piston has completed 2 feet of the stroke. How many 
strokes does the engine make per minute? 

6. There is a fly-wheel to the engine in example 8, whose rim weighs 4 

tons, which is 20 feet in diameter, and which makes 20 revolu- 
tions per minute. If the steam be suddenly shut ofl^, through 
how many lifts will the fly-wheel carry the hammer ? 
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7. How would you explain to a clasg in your school the following trutlis 

of astronomy : — 

1. That the earth is not a houndless plain. 

2. That it is a sphere. 

3. That as we travel towards the equator, the stars sink behind us. 

4. That the equatorial regions are the hottest. 

8. Explain generally the methods by which the following problems 

of practical astronomy are solved : — 
To determine the latitude. 
To determine the longitude. 
To determine the time by observation. 

Arithmetic. 

The examples marked with an asterisk are to be so worked as to render appaient 
the reasoti of each step in the operatioki. 

1 . Construct an Addition, a Short Multiplication, and a Long Division sum • 

so that the answer to each may readily be verified oy inspectiony 
and work each under the form you think most likely to render 
the different steps of the operation intelligible to & class in your 
school. 

2. In what terms would you explain the nature of fi^actional quantities, 

and how would you prove that the value of a fraction is not 
altered when its numerator and denominator are multiplied by the 
same number, and that to divide one fraction by another, the divisor 
must be inverted, and the two then multiplied together ? 

*3. Find the value of 1 2 quarters, 3 bushels, 3 pecks of wheat, at 2/. 
2*. 8d., per quarter, by the Rule of Practice. 

*4. If the sixpenny loaf weighs d lbs. when wheat is 36*. per load, 
what is wheat a loM when it weighs 2 lbs., 8 ob., 8 drs. ? 

*5. If beer, which is brewed with 3 bushels of malt to the barrel, cost 
Is, 3d.» per gallon. When malt is 62«. 8(2. per quarter^ how much 
will that cost per gallon which is brewed with 5 bushels of malt 
to the barrel, when malt costs bOs, per quarter? 

Natural Phildsophy^ Botany^ and Agridulturat Chemistry. 

1. Describe the barometer^ and acoount for the suspension of the baro- 

metric column. 

2. Describe and explain the common suction pump. 

3. Explain the formation of dew, and account for the deposition of it in 

different quantities on different substances. — ^Why are the clearest 
nights of summer the coldest? 

4. Enumerate the compounds of oxygen and nitrogen, and express, under 

symbolic forms, the proportions in which these elements unite 
severally to form them. 

5. Give a method by which atmospheric air may be analyzed, and show 

ill what respects the wisdom and goodness of God are apparent 
in its chemical constitution. 

6. What are the elements of the organic matter in plants; by what 

organs, from what sources, and under what forms do tbey receive 
it, and into what substances do they convert it ? 

7. On what general causes does the efficacy of manure depend ? 

8. Describe the different forms of animal manure^ and their effects. 
d. Describe, in like manner, the different forms oi mineral manure. 
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Appendix (D). 

MoOBL School. 
General lime Table, 



Time. 


Upper Classes. 


Lower Classes. 


A.lf. 

9 to 9i 
9i to 10 

10 to 10} 
10} to 11 

11 to llj 
U^ to 12 


Scripture Lessons (gallery). 

Play-grotmd. 
Arithmetic* 
Writing. 


Prayers, and Text. 
Reading. 
Writin|. 
Play-ground. 
Arithmetic and Tables. 
Geography & singing alternately. 


P.M. 

2 to 3 

3 to 3^ 
3J to 4 

4 to 4} 
4} to 5 
5 


Alecbanics or Ji&enstiration . 
Play-ground. 
Reading or Writing. 
Drawing or Singing. 
Dictating Evening Lesson.f 

Scripture, Singidg, and 


Arithmetic and Tables. 
Play-ground. 
Wriling or Reading. 
Readings or "Waiting. 
Catechism or Urography . 
Prayers, and DismissiS. 



♦ Evening Lessons. — Monday, Geography. — Tuesday, Poetry .-^Wednesday, 
Grammar. — Thursday, Collect and Epistle. — Friday, Psau&s. 
t Sometimes Mental Arithmetic. 





Friday's Time 


Table. 


Time. 


Upper ChsMt. 


■hotvnt Glittset* 


A.M. 

9 to 9} 
9i to lOJ 
10: to 10} 
10} to 11 

11 to m 

Ui to 12 

P.H. 

2 to 3 

3 to 3} 

3^ to 4 

4 to 4} 
4} to 5 


Scripture, Singing, 
Collect, Epistle, and Catechism. 
Chanting. 
Play-ground. 
Geography. 
Writing from memory. 

Mensuratioii or Mechanics. 

Play-ground. 

Reading (Sellon's Abridgment). 

Explanation of Psalms.* 

Scripture, Singi 


Prayers, and Text. 
Catechism. 
Writing. 

Play-ground , ] 
Primer (gallery). 
Chanting. 

Arithmetic and Tibles. 
Play-ground. 
Writing. 
Catechism. 
Dg, and Prayers. 



* Pialms for tlw foUoiriog Sunday. 
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Appendix (E). 

MoDEi« School. 
ATTENDANCK 



From January 13th to June 26th. (a.d. 1845.) 1 




Piretent. 


Sick. 


Leave. 


Late. 


Absent. 


Total. 


Total 

Daily Avera^ • • 


14,532 
126 


884 
7 


508 
4 


58 

• • 


197 

1 


16,011 
139 


From July 28th to November 7th. | 


Total 

Daily Average .^ . 


10,214 
139 


297 
4 


479 
6 


27 
• • 


127 

1 


11,141 
150 



From 2nd May, 1845, to 26th August, 1845—84 School days; 
during this time there were 151 Notes sent— for hoys being late 
38, and absent 113. 
Excuses for being — 

Late— Domestic arrangements bad, 20. — Errands, 10.— Idlers, 8. 
Absent — Wanted by parents, 50. — At home, no reason given, 9. — 
Sick, 25. — No shoes, 4. — Truants, 3, — Domestic arrangements 
bad, 3. — Miscellaneous, 11.— Left, 8. 



Appendix (F). 



No. CUB8TBR,_ 

Name and 
number < 
Last day for answer^ 
No. of boy sent 



.184 



md 1 |<*r_ 

p of boy. J Ssl- 



When answered^ 
Reasons given 



No. 



CflESTSa 



184 



has been late 

or absent this morning, or this afternoon, without 
leave, from the National School in the Training 
College. 

RULE. 
A parent or grown-up friend must come, or 
send a note, to the school to tell why the boy was 

late or absent on or before next, or we 

shall consider that he has left the school. 

Mastkr. 
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Appendix (G). 

Utiles of National School in the Training College^ Chester. 

I these Rules are not obeyed, the Master cannot allow Children to remain at the 

School. 

1. Boys who are above seven years of age, and of ^ood health, may be 
brought to the school. 

2. Each boy must be in the school at 9 o'clock in the morning, and at 
2 in the afternoon, unless otherwise ordered by the master. 

3. The children themselves, and their clothes, must be quite clean, 
their hair cut short, and in every way they must be as neat as the parents 
or friends can make them. 

4. The 20 boys who have been longest in the school are free ; the 
next 20 boys who have been longest in the school must each pay 1 (/. 
per week ; the third 20 boys who have been longest in the school must 
each pay 2d. per week ; and the rest of the children 3d. per week. 

5. On each Monday morning the pence for that week are to be brought, 
whether the child be at school or not. 

6. Books, slates, paper, pens, ink, pencils, &c., are found for the 
children, without cost to the parents. 

7. Any injury which may be done to books, &c., by a child, must be 
made good by his parents or friends. 

8. If a boy be wanted at home, the master's leave must be asked 
beforehand, by a parent or grown-up friend. 

9. When children are late, or absent, without the master's leave, a 
note will be sent requiring a parent or grown-up friend to come to the 
schopl to tell why the child was late or absent ; and if it should ever 
be the case that, at different times during one half-year, three such notes 
have been sent about the same boy, he ^vill, on the next like offence, 
be subject to degradation on the payment list, or dismissal from the 
school. 

10. Care will be taken that children are not ill-treated while in school. 
Should there be any just ground of complaint, the parent must speak to 
the Principal of the College, without going to the school-room. 

11. Since more is required than the labours of a schoolmaster in 
school, in order " that children may be virtuously brought up to lead a 
godly and a Christian life," the parents or friends are desired, as they 
love the welfare of their children, to promote their education in every 
possible manner, confirming at home, both by precept and example, 
those lessons of piety and morality, order and industry, the teaching of 
which are main objects of this Institution. 
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Appendix (H). 



List of Books. 



Holy Bible. 

New Testament. 

Book of Common Prayer. 

Davy's History of England. 

First, Second, and Third Reading 

Books. 
Sellon's Abridgmei\t of the Bibl^ 
First Miscellaneous Reading Book. 
Instructor, Nos. 6 and 7. 
Hogarth's Outlines of Geography. 



Ingram's and Oram's Arithmetic. 

Historical Questions. 

Religious Primer. 

Ostervald's Abridgment of the 
Bible. 

Jones's Book of Nature. 

Catechism, with Proofs and Illus- 
trations. 

Charity School Spelling Book. 



Books used. 

Class 1 and 2. Dayy's History of England^ and Third Book. 

Class 3 and 4. Jones's Book of Nature, Instructor No. 7, and Selkm's 

Abridgment. 
Class 5 and 6. InstnictoT No. 7, Second Boo)(, and Miscellaneous 

Reading Book. 
Class 7. Ostervald's Abridgment of the Bible. 
Class 8. Charity School Spelling Book. 



End of Vol. I. 
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